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Procrepincs 1x Inpra To Petition PARLIAMENT FOR OPENING 
ruat CountrRY TO COLONIZATION. 


We hail with pleasure the continued developement of increasing 
public spirit among the British inhabitants of India ; and rejoice to 
find, that they can pass from the narrower view of the evils of a 
Stamp Tax to the more enlarged consideration of the curse of 
Monopoly generally, and more especially of that worst of all its 
features, the arbitrary power which it holds, in terrorem, over the 
heads of all who would dare to question its infallibility. 

The latest Papers that have reached England from Bengal, con- 
tain reports of the proceedings of a Public Meeting convened at 
Calcutta, for the purpose of passing certain resolutions, ostensibly 
of a commercial character, and founding thereupon Petitions to 
both Houses of Parliament; which Petitions are most probably 
by this time in the hands of the distinguished individuals, to whom i 
the duty of presenting them has been confided. We wish we 
could offer any reasonable ground of hope for their speedy success ; $ 
but even had the late Administration remained in power, (a circum- d 
stance on which the Indian petitioners most probably relied,) we 
do not believe that they would have done more than may be ob- 
tained from the present Ministers—bad as they are—on any ques- 
tion affecting such remote interests as those of India are always 
considered here. Whatever is to be done before the expiration of 
the present Charter, in the way of relaxing the restrictions now 
imposed on Colonization in India, will not be done with the cheer- 
ful consent of the party in power, be they Whig or Tory; but must } 
be forced from ministers by the influence of public opinion, ex- ' 
pressed through the independent portion of the Legislature. It is . 
| fortunate, therefore, perhaps, as far as India is concerned, at least, 
that the parties to whom the late petition on the Stamp ‘Tax, and 
this on the Sugar Duties and Colonization, have been confided, are 
now not in office; because they will be more free to bring them 
forward with effect, and be more likely to obtain for them the sup- 
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port of all the landed, mercantile, manufacturing interests, and 
the tacit assent of the neutral members in the House. 

As we have such copious materials before us on this question, 
including the report of the proceedings in India, the speeches of 
the merchants, the comments of the editors, the petition itself, 
and certain other papers connected with the subject, originating at 
home, all of which we desire to lay before the readers of ‘ The 
Oriental Herald, who cannot but feel a deep interest in the issue ; 
we shall abstain from further preliminary remarks, in order to 
present to them at once the documents in question, which we shall 
connect together by such observations as may be required to eluci- 
date the matters of which they treat. The first in order is the 
Report of the Public Meeting held at Calcutta on the 5th of No- 
vember last, which we take from ‘The Bengal Hurkaru’ of the 
succeeding day. It is as follows : 

* Calcutta, Tuesday, November 6, 1827. 

‘A meeting was held at the Town-Hall yesterday, pursuant to 
requisition, for the purpose of petitioning for the equalization of 
the Duties on East and West India Sugars, and the removal of the 
restrictions on the resort of British subjects to India, and their resi- 
dence therein, with reference to their influence on the commercial 
prosperity of the country. 

‘Mr. PLowpen, the Sheriff, having read the requisition, took oc- 
casion to advert to a letter in ‘ The Hurkaru,’ which alluded to the 
day chosen for the meeting being no less than that of the anniver- 
sary of Guy Fawkes’s plot—a day most propitious to the dealers in 
squibs and crackers. ‘The worthy Sheriff expressed a hope, that, 
notwithstanding this alarming coincidence, the business of the meet- 
ing might pass off without any blow up: a hope which was fully 
realized by its peaceful result. ‘There was no explosion at the meet- 
ing; the Government-house still stands where it was ; nor have we 
heard that even one solitary squib has been introduced under it or 
into it, in order to disturb the repose of its inhabitants. After the 
exhortation to peace and good order, the Sheriff requested the meet- 
ing to elect their Chairman, and Mr. James Young was elected to 
the chair, and briefly stated the objects of the meeting. 

‘Mr. Bracken then addressed the Chairman as follows :— 

‘Mr. Chairman,—Previous to proposing the Resolution which [ 
shall have the honour to submit to the consideration of this meet- 
ing, I request permission to offer some observations not only on the 
objects of the requisition, but on a circumstance connected with the 
getting up of the requisition itself. It has been publicly stated, 
and circulated throughout India, that some of the requisitionists 
signed the letter to the Sheriff without reading it, or, having read 
it, without perceiving the tendency of the second proposition con- 
tained in it, As one of the requisitionists, I beg publicly to declare, 
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that statement does not apply to me ; and, were I to judge from the 
professional caution of the class, and the characteristic sagacity of 
the country to which all, or most, of the requisitionists belong, I 
should doubt whether it applied to any. Be this, however, as it 
may, they are, I helieve, here to answer for themselves. I am re- 
sponsible for my own acts only, and having read, clearly compre- 
hended, and deliberately signed the letter, 1 am not so alarmed at 
the sound of my own voice as to wish to deny, or retract, or qualify, 
in the slightest degree, my entire concurrence in its full scope and 
its most extended construction. 


‘ Objections, Gentlemen, have been raised, too, against the requisi- 
tion in consequence of its embracing two subjects alleged to be of 
distinct and unconnected interest. With your indulgence, I trust I 
shall be enabled to prove, before I sit down, that they are closely 
and intimately united; springing from the same principle, and di- 
rected to the same purpose. In considering the first branch, the 
equalization of the Duties on East and West India Sugars, and the 
grounds on which the West India proprietors claim the monopoly 
of the home market, an? by which they have prevented the possi- 
bility almost of an advantageous shipment of sugar from this coun- 
try, I am fearful I cannot avoid much dry and tedious matter, the 
repetition of a ‘ thrice-told tale ;’ but on an occasion when we are 
met to oppose the interests, we are bound to show we understand 
something of the case, of our rivals. 

‘ They take their stand on prescriptive right, and expediency ; and 
as regards the first, contend, that they planted, cultivated, and in- 
vested large capitals in sugar plantations, under an implied com- 
pact with the Legislature, that so long as they brought the whole of 
their produce to, and received the whole of their supplies from, the 
mother country, her market should be secured to them. A glance 
at the history of the sugar trade will satisfy us that this position is 
untenable. England was originally supplied by the Portuguese ; but 
the high price induced the Legislature to encourage the growth in 
the British plantations ; and from 1649 to 1792, the importations 
were almost exclusively from thence. In 1792 prices still con- 
tinuing high, cultivation in the East Indies was called for by the 
Parliament and Goverment ; and a quantity, proportionate to the 
rather slow and unwieldy movements of a chartered company, was 
shipped. From that period, until 1809, there were additions, re- 
ductions, and alterations in the scale of duties applicable to the sugars 
of both countries, and, comparatively speaking, they were not very 
unfavourable to the East Indies. These varying regulations, how- 
ever, evinced any thing but a determination to exclude, under all 
circumstances, the competition of East India with West Indiasugars ; 
and if the importation ov the former was so insignificant as not to 
excite the fears or the jealousies of the West India nierchants, we 
must look to the cause, rather in the limited arrangements of the 
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East India Company, than in any fixed and unalterable policy of the 
British Parliament. I am confirmed, Gentlemen, in this view of 
the merits of the prescriptive right, by the admission, at a former 
period, of the sugars of the conquered colonies on the same footing 
as those of the old plantations; and, more recently, by the admission 
of the sugars of the Mauritius, although, in both instances, the 
parties affecting to suffer by the extension, petitioned Parliament 
against it. It seems, therefore, that the Legislature has, on frequent 
occasions, disputed the claim of right ; and has been influenced by 
considerations of the price of the article in England, and the increase 
of the revenue in 1813. The West Indians, anticipating the enter- 
prise of the private traders, obtained the duty of which we now 
complain, and for the continuance of which they have now lost the 
only plausible pretension they had, viz. the restrictions imposed on 
them to bring the whole of their produce fo, and receive the whole 
of their supplies from, the mother country. These restrictions have 
lately been in some instances removed, and in others relaxed. 
On the score of expediency, if the West Indians boast tueir 
consumption of the manufactures cf the mother country, we can re- 
peat, nay, exceed that boast, in pointing to the wants of eighty mil- 
lions of people. The population of the West Indies does not ex- 
ceed, I believe, one million. 


‘If they refer to their encouragement of British shipping, we may 
advantageously contrast the length of the passage as affording at 
least an equal nursery for seamen to India, and the greater expen- 
diture of all articles connected with the shipping interest. 


‘ But of course we are subject to that principle, universally ac- 
knowledged, that no nation can buy, which is not permitted to sedJ ; 
and, whilst the prohibitive duties are enforced, the extension of the 
manufactures of England, must be, with reference to what they 
might be, limited and confined. 


‘In approaching the second proposition, I cannot but express iny 
thanks for the friendly caution we have received from an intelligent 
and watchful guardian of the public weal. He states that he is not 
asleep. I believe him. He must be more than awake; he can- 
not but see double in discovering disloyalty and danger to the state, 
in the humble petition of the British merchants, to be allowed to 
invest their capitals in the purchase of land, and in expensive ma- 
chinery for the improvement of its produce. His fears remind me 
of honest David's alarm at receiving Bob Acre’s challenge. ‘ It does 
not look like another letter. It is, as I may say, a malicious, de- 
siguing-looking letter. It smells of powder like a soldier's pouch. 
Oons, take care, I should n’t wonder, but it may n't go off.’ 

‘So our requisition, having in view the extension of British skill 
and capital, has been converted into a formidable attack on the 
good order and security of the country. 
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* Gentlemen, history bears me out in stating, that the resort of Eu- 
ropeans to this country has been advantageous to India aad to Eng- 
land; and, when we see the good effects of the establishment of 
respectable indigo planters, both on the revenues of the Government 
and the prosperity of the people, in the districts where that valu- 
able commodity is chiefly grown, I cannot but anticipate the same 
results on the application of capital to the other products of the 
country. 

‘ But so long as the prohibition to purchase land exists, and an ar- 
bitrary power of transmission to England shall be vested in the local 
Government, the full and complete advantages contemplated from 
that skill and capital cannot, in my humble opinion, be realized. 


‘It is not necessary to my purpose to comment on the past exer- 
cise of this power. I believe it has been generally admitted, that, in 
some instances, it has been, to say the least, hastily used ; and that 
the Court of Directors have not withheld compensation for supposed 
hardship under its application. But it is the principle of accuser 
and judge being in the same persons, that seems objectionable ; and 
I do hope, that a modification of this power may be made, combin- 
ing the due and efficient control of the Government, with the legal 
and constitutional security of the person and the property of the 
subject. 

‘ The delusion that once existed, of the barrier opposed, by the 
institutions of the Natives, to the use of articles of European ma- 
nufacture, has long been dispelled. We have only to refer to the 
records of the Custom-house, in proof of this assertion. 


‘In 1813 the exports of cotton goods to India were valued at about 
120,0001. ; in 1824, at 1,115,000/. This fact speaks for itself; and 
we should neglect our own interests, the interests of the Natives, and 
the interests of the United Kingdom, did we not do all in our power 
to increase and consolidate the commercial intercourse between the 
countries. Gentlemen, with your permission, I will now read the 
first resolution. 

‘A gentleman (Mr. Vickers Jacob, we believe) read a letter from Mr. 
Goulburn, with a view, we believe, of showing that the West Indian 
made no claim toa monopoly on the score of prescriptive right, but 
merely claimed a due regard to their interests, involved in the large 
capitals, embarked by them on the faith of laws it was now proposed 
to abrogate. 

‘Mr. Cotvin, in moving the second resolution, stated that he was 
one of those who had not strictly attended to the language of the 
requisition. And he was not prepared to go so far as his friend Mr. 
Bracken, in regard to the object involved by it, although he would 
not oppose it. His own opinion was, that the power of transmis- 
sion placed no obstacle in the way of vesting capital in India; for 
that the power had been very leniently used, of which his own case 
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was an instance, as he had been twenty-five years in India without 
a license. In the other observations of Mr. Bracken he fully con- 
curred. 

«Mr. G. Prinsep, in moving the third resolution, expressed his 
dissent from what had fallen from Mr. Bracken, as to the policy of 
continuing the power of transmission. He considered it essential 
to the success of the main object of the meeting, to be excessively 
cautious of manifesting any desire to curtail the ‘political rights’ of 
the Company ; and seemed, if we rightly understood him, to be of 
opinion, that the question should be confined, itself, to the question 
of relieving the trade of the country, by the removal of prohibitory 
duties, and trusting it to the ministry to provide for collateral ques- 
tions of policy connected with it. Mr. Prinsep then took a luminous 
view of the sugar question; in which he satisfactorily showed, we 
think, that, on principles of political economy, of sound policy, and 
of strict justice, British India was entitled to the boon which it was 
the object of the petition to obtain. An argument, which seems to 
us equally novel and forcible, was the singular predicament, in 
which Great Britain placed herself by the existing law, in the event 
of some of our West India Islands, which have been so often con- 
quered and reconquered, becoming again the property of an enemy. 
England might then, as we believe she has done before, admit East 
India sugars on equal terms; but where would be procured the in- 
creased production, necessary to meet this increased demand upon 
India? and where that equality of quality, which can only be ob- 
tained by an improved process of manufacture, that cannot be sud- 
denly resorted to to meet an emergency? We regret that it is 
not in our power to give even an outline of Mr. Prinsep’s able 
speech ; what we have given is a mere reference to one or two 
detached points embraced by it. 

‘ The meeting was not very fully attended; whether it was respec- 
table or not, we will leave ‘the John Bull’ to determine. ‘The 
following are 

‘ THE RESOLUTIONS : 

‘1. Moved by Mr. Bracken, seconded by Mr. Bruce—That this 
Meeting, deeply impressed with a conviction that the commercial 
intercourse between England and India is susceptible of great and 
indefinite extension, which is prevented by the imposition of extra 
duties on the products of India, and by legal obstructions to the 
application of British skill and capital to the cultivation of those 
products, entertain a just confidence that the wisdom and justice of 
Parliament will, by the removal of such impediments, give an im- 
mediate impulse to the commercial prosperity of both countries, 
and incalculably promote the general interest of India. 

‘2. Moved by Mr. Gisborne, seconded by Mr. Colvin—That a 
Petition, to the above effect, be prepared, and submitted to his 
Majesty, and to both Houses of Parliament. 
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* 8. Moved by Mr. Colvin, seconded by Mr. Brown—That this 
Meeting cannot omit this opportunity of expressing its grateful 
admiration of the unsolicited and often renewed efforts of William 
Woolrych Whitmore, Esq., and other members of the Legislature, 
in support of the claims of India to be put on an equal footing, in 
point of import of duties, with the other tropical dependencies of 
the British Crown; and that the Chairman of this Meeting do com- 
municate, accordingly, by letter, to Mr. Whitmore, our respectful 
thanks, and our solicitations for his continued and powerful assist- 
ance in a cause which must eventually prevail, when it shall have 
been fully discussed, and thoroughly understood by our country- 
men at home. 

‘4. Moved by Mr. G. A. Prinsep, seconded by Mr. E. Trotter— 
That the Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdown and the Right 
Honourable Lord Goderich be respectfully requested to present 
and support our Petitions to the House of Lords, and Mr. Huskis- 
son and Mr. Whitmore to the House of Commons. 

‘5. Moved by Mr. E. Trotter, seconded by Mr. J. Cullen—That 
the following gentlemen be appointed a Committee, for carrying into 
effect the several objects contemplated in the Resolutions, with 
power to add to their number: Messrs. Young, Colvin, Gisborne, 
Bruce, Melville, Brown, Allport, Boyd, G. A. Prinsep, H. Macken- 
zie, T. Bracken, W. Patrick. 

‘6. Moved by Mr. W. Melville, seconded by Mr. W. Patrick— 
That the following draft of the Petition to Parliament be adopted 
by the Meeting ; to be engrossed, signed, and despatched, with all 
practicable expedition. 


* THE PETITION. 


‘I. That your petitioners have observed, with the utmost satis- 
faction, the various Acts of Parliament which have within these few 
years, been passed, for the purpose of facilitating commercial inter- 
course between Great Britain, her colonies, dependencies, and all 
other countries; and the unqualified recognition of those sound 
principles of political economy, by which such intercourse ought 
invariably to be regulated. Relying on these public pledges, that 
your Honourable House have nothing more at heart, than, by mo- 
derate and equal duties, to promote the most advantageous distribu- 
tion of capital, and application of industry, your petitioners beg leave 
respectfully to remind your Honourable House, that the duty of 
37 shillings per cwt. charged on East India sugar, (while that 
payable by the sugar of the West Indies and the Mauritius is only 
27 shillings,) necessarily has the effect of greatly restricting the 
export and import trade, the public revenue, and general prosperity 
of India. 

‘II. That an equalization of the duties on East and West India 
s gar, would also be of the most essential benefit to all classes in 
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Great Britain, for whose relief from acknowledged distress the 
Legislature has so frequently desired to provide the means. 1. To 
the manufacturer—by the increased facility of making returns for 
the goods sold in India, thus removing a serious obstacle, which at 
present exists,to the extended consumption of British manufactures in 
that wide field. 2. To the ship-owner—by a favourable effect upon 
freight. 3. To the artizans, agriculturists, and general community 
of Great Britain—by providing the means of meeting the annually 
increasing demand for sugars at considerably reduced prices. And 4. 
While the benefits of the measures would thus be shared by the Bri- 
tish manufacturer, the ship-owner, and the general community, and 
a stimulus be given to the extended production of sugar in the 
British possessions in the East, the revenue, derived by Great Britain 
from East India sugar, instead of being diminished, would unques- 
tionably be materially augmented. 

‘That your petitioners are not aware of any objection that has 
been, or can be urged, to an equalization of the duty, except that 
its tendency to reduce the selling price of sugar in England would 
be prejudicial to the interest of the planters in the West Indies ; 
but, if similar objections have been over-ruled, in numberless in- 
stances of a return to sound commercial policy, and if the vast 
addition to the exportation of sugar from the Mauritius, which 
immediately followed the equalization of the duties in 1823, has not 
been considered a sufficient reason for withdrawing the privilege 
then extended to that island, your petitioners trust that the same 
just and wise principles will be applied to promote the agriculture 
and trade of India. 

‘ III. That the cultivation of sugar cane in India is subject to a 
still greater discouragement than an extra duty of 10s. per ewt., in 
the regulations of the ast India Company, sanctioned by Acts of 
Parliament, and strictly enforced by the local Government, which 
prohibit British subjects from being proprietors of land. While 
this prohibition is maintained, your petitioners submit, that, although 
exportation of tropical productions and the importation of British 
manufactures have been considerably extended, still the opening of the 
trade, which was granted in 1813, must remain comparatively value- 
less, the revenues of India unnecessarily cramped,* and the Native 
inhabitants but partially impressed with the feelings of attachment 
to the British Government so desiderable to be cherished.| While, 





* The original draft of the petition said, that ‘the public revenue 
would continue inadequate to the ordinary exigencies of the public ser- 
vice ;’ a mode of expression not merely more forcible, but better, be- 
cause nearer the truth. 

+ The original draft said, that ‘the natives of India would remain un- 
impressed with feelings of attachment to the British Government;’ a 
better and truer phrase than the one substituted for it. 
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therefore, we are actuated by aregard to our own immediate interests, 
we contemplate, in the concession of the prayer of our petition, the 
attainment of objects essential to the welfare and permanence of the 
British Empire in India. Similar disadvantages to those consequent 
on the sugar duties, are felt as regards rum, coffee, cotton, ginger, 
and other articles of Eastern produce, the removal of which is equally 
alled for. 

‘The prayer of your petitioners is, that your Honourable House 
will be pleased to take into consideration the expediency of equaliz- 
ing the duties chargeable on sugar and other articles imported 
from the East and West Indies ; and of abolishing all such restric- 
tions, on the vesort of British subjects to, and on their residence 
in, India, as are calculated to affect the commercial prosperity of the 
country.’ * 

We gather, from the ‘ Hurkaru’ of the following day, that the 
proceedings of this meeting were attempted to be interrupted by 
the party attached to the existing state of things, but that the at- 
tempt was ineffectual. We give the account in the words of the 
paper itself, as well as the excellent arguments of its Editor, on 
the matter discussed. He says : 

‘ Our readers will have seen, by the sketch we gave yesterday of 
the proceedings of the meeting at the Town Ifall, that the attempts, 
which were made to prevent unanimity from prevailing at it, did 
not succeed. hough not numerous, it was unanimous as to the re- 
solutions proposed, and the petition carried, adopts the very words 
of the requisition in regard to restrictions on persons resorting to 
and residing in India. ‘To us, we confess, it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence what construction may be put upon those words here: for 
we feel thoroughly satisfied that, in the legislature of Great Britain, 
the power of transmissiont will be deemed and taken to be in- 





* The original draft prayed for ‘ the removal of a// restrictions on the 
resort to and residence in India of British subjects;’ or, in other words, 
it asked for the abolition of that absurd, as well as tyrannous, law, which 
compels every Englishman visiting India, to have a license so to do, and 
empowers the Government to banish him (notwithstanding such license) 
without trial, whenever they please. The alteration, which makes the 
object of the prayer the removal only of such restrictions as are calcu- 
lated to affect the commercial prosperity of the country, is the worst that 
has been made in the petition, from the original draft; as it leaves the 
judgment of, whether the power of preventing Englishmen from settling 
in India, and of banishing them without trial afterwards, be injurious to 
its commercial prosperity or net, open to further discussion. The aflir- 
mative should have been declared by resolution, and the removal of the 
restriction asked on that ground, as an admitted one. As it stands, it is 
so weak and conditional, as to be worth little or nothing. ; 

+ This term, ‘transmission,’ is the gentle phrase used in India for 
‘ transportation,’ a punishment applied here to legally convicted felons 
only, and ranking next to death, in severity and ignominy. In India the 
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cluded by them. Some may conceive, that this power has been 
leniently exercised, but many admit that it has been, and none deny 
that it may be, abused. Mr. Colvin* thought that his own case 
was a proof of the leniency with which the power was exerted. 
With every deference, however, to that gentleman, we cannot ad- 
mit that his case is any argument at all in favour of the opinion, 
that the power of transmission has not been abused, or that it is 
wise to continue it. He may have been fortunate in possessing un- 
common prudence, in holding opinions precisely in accordance with 
those in power, or in possessing influence with them ; but it is need- 
less to say, that this is not every British subject’s case. We all 
khow that individuals have been sent home for no other reason but 
that which existed in Mr. Colvin’s case, viz. being in India without 
a license. ‘That he has not been transmitted for that cause, only 
proves then, that the law may be administered with partiality as 
well as with injustice and oppression, and that is rather a strange 
argument in its favour, we take it: although all will admit, that 
society has benefited by the partiality exhibited in this particular 
case, inasmuch as it has kept among them, an individual of whose 
worth there is but one opinion. It is, moreover, as unfair in prin- 
ciple as it is unsound in logic, to argue from individual cases, when 
the favourable instances alone, of the exercise of the power, can be 
safely dwelt on. If it were otherwise, we should not have the least 
difficulty in showing, that Mr. Colvin’s case is only an exception 
which proves our position, that the power has been and may be 
abused : and we would venture to predict, that it will be again, if 
the British Legislature suffer it still to disgrace the statute book. 
‘With those who hold that the continuance of the power of 
transmission, whether it be an evil or a good, has no connection 
with a petition for the equalization of the duties on East and West 
India sugars, we conceive it to be a waste of time to argue. ‘The 
equalization of duties could do no good, unless an improved manu- 
facture led to an increased demand for our sugars ; they could not 
compete with the West India sugars, even if the duties were equalized 
without this: and this improvement will never take place without 
the extensive investment of British capital, and the application of 
British skill and enterprise. To say, then, that the existence of a 
power, which might destroy, in a moment, the property in which 
that capital was vested, and banish the skilful and enterprising su- 
perintendants of it, and further, that the continuance of a law 
which prohibits Europeans from holding land, have no connection 





power is claimed by the Governor, permanent or temporary, to inflict 
this dreadfnl punishment, without trial, on any man he pleases, without 
even assigning any reason for his act! 

* A near connexion of Mr. W. B. Bayley, who has been a Government 
Secretary in India, (i.e. a Minister,) or a Supreme Councillor, for thir- 
teen or fourteen years ! 
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with the sugar question, is as absurd as it would be to contend, 
that the distracted state of Ireland is no bar to the investment of 
capital there ; an argument which no political partisan at home has 
ventured to maintain, and which seems to us repugnant to reason 
and common sense. 


‘It is said, moreover, that not merely the question of trans- 
mission, but that of removing the restrictions on Europeans re- 
sorting to India, are question of party politics. ‘They are not so at 
least in the British Parliament; and those who hold this opinion, 
seem to forget, that they are furnishing their opponents, the West 
Indians, with a stick wherewith to break their own heads. What 
reply would they make to the West Indians, when they say “ Here 
you would destroy our partial monopoly, interfere with our pre- 
scriptive rights, render our property valueless, and yet rigidly main- 
tain your own close system. You ask all, and would give nothing 
in return.” Whatever the knowing ones here may imagine, we are 
confident the Legislature will never equalize the duties on sugar and 
the other produce of India, while they continue the Company's 
monopoly, and their system of exclusion founded on it. 


‘ We cannot agree with Mr. Prinsep in thinking, that it is essen- 
tial to avoid the appearance even of seeking to curtail what he 
termed the political rights of the Company, when we are petitioning 
the British Legislature ; for we believe that, in that assembly, as 
well as elsewhere, the opinion is rapidly gaining ground, that the 
political rights, or as we would say power, of the Company, must 
be curtailed, if not abrogated altogether ; and we cannot think that 
a body of British subjects can do any injury to their appeal for com- 
mercial privileges, the safe exercise of which must depend on the 
protection of just and equal laws, if they boldly declare their object, 
and claim the British right, of being subject only to the power of 
those laws, and not to that of arbitrary authority, which condemns, 
untried, and punishes, unheard. 

‘With most admired consistency, the ‘ Bull’ * affects to triumph 
over the fact, that the abolition of the power of transmission is not 
prayed for, in the petition, in so many words—in short, that the 
thing asked for is not actually named, for that isthe fact; yet the ‘Bull 
has all along admitted, that the terms of the requisition did actually 
involve the power of transmission, or, at least, that they admitted 
of that interpretation ; and those very words of the requisition are 
embodied in the petition! In any case, the policy of continuing 
the power of transmission as it is, of modifying or limiting its ex- 
ercise, or of abrogating it altogether, must be left to the wisdom 
of the Senate. The subject brought before them, they will deal 
with it as they, in their wisdom, see fit: the petition, therefore, is 





* ‘The John Bull’ newspaper of India, the organ of arbitrary princi- 
ples in that country. 
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just as effectual for the object we consider most important, as if it 
had distinctly appealed to the Legislature to abolish this odious and 
arbitrary power at once, though we should certainly have preferred 
naming the power, as the more plain and straight-forward course.’ 


In reverting to the commercial part of the question; namely, the 
impolicy of continuing the restrictions on the cultivation of sugar 
in the East Indies, by the imposition of heavy duties; which, not 
being imposed on the same production, when raised in the West 
Indies, operates as a bounty, or protecting duty, as it is called; we 
are happy to have it in our power to lay before our readers the 
substance of some well-timed and highly interesting papers, that 
have lately been in private circulation, among the friends of free 
trade in this country, and, especially, in the manufacturing districts ; 
on which petitions will be grounded, that cannot fail materially to 
strengthen the object of the one recently forwarded from Calcutta, 
and, on that ground, must be deeply interesting to the British in- 
habitants of Bengal, as the result of co-operative, or, at least, simul- 
taneous, efforts of fellow-labourers in the same good cause. The 
first of these papers refers to a petition against the sugar monopoly 
of the West Indies; which, during the short period since the pro- 
tecting duties of East India sugar were first voted, has cost the 
people of England at least eighteen millions sterling, over and 
above what they would have paid for the same quantity of sugar, if 
these protecting duties had not existed. It states, and we believe 
truly, that the measure for imposing these duties passed through 
both Houses of Parliament, at the period referred to, (about twelve 
years ago,) without exciting any attention, except the close atten- 
dance of all the West India members, to whom it was, of course, 
highly acceptable ; and it thus proceeds to argue the question : 

‘ These protecting duties are imposed on all sugars, excepting those 
brought from the West Indies ; and, by that means, competition is 
shut out, and a monopoly is given to about eighteen hundred West- 
indian sugar-farmers, (or planters, as they are termed,) which they 
think themselves entitled to, simply because their extravagant habits, 
and the greater expense of cultivation by the labour of slaves, inca- 
pacitate them from selling as cheaply in the British markets, as the 
growers of sugar in our East-Indian possessions and in other coun- 
tries would do, if the duties were equalized and a fair competition 
permitted. This will be readily understood, when it is recollected 
that the East-Indian sugar-cultivator, though a free man, is a plain 
Native farmer, living for a mere trifle on the cheap food of his 
country, and working with his own hands, assisted by his family, 
like the industrious English corn-farmer; while the West-Indian 
sugar-farmer is a fine gentleman, who never labours and lives lu- 
xuriously, frequently residing in England at the distance of thou- 
sands of miles from his lands, which are managed by expensive 
agents, whom he must pay, and are cultivated by slaves, whom he 
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must purchase. And to these extravagancies he frequently adds a 
fashionable house in town, a lordly villa in the country, and a seat 
in Parliament, where it sometimes happens that West-Indian inter- 
ests and the profits of monopoly are attacked, and require io be 
defended. 

‘ The pretence, which the West-Indian sugar-farmers have invent- 
ed, for perpetuating the protecting duties, on which their luxuries 
depend, is this. They assert, that a depression in the price of sugars 
would compel them to do—W hat ? to relinquish theirs eats in Parlia- 
ment, their splendid villas in England, and to reside on their West-In- 
dian estates, living ina plain manner, and managing their own affairs, 
like the inhabitants of the Bahama Islands, who export no sugar ? 
Oh, no! this would be too great a sacrifice ; and they therefore 
assert, that the loss of the monopoly would oblige them to starve 
their Negroes! Now what is the fact? ‘The inhabitants of the 
Bahama Islands have no sugar monopoly, for they export no sugar : 
like the gentlemen farmers in England, they are content to breed 
cattle, and to cultivate provisions and farming produce ; and yet it 
is in these Bahamas, the poorest of our colonies, that the Negroes 
increase with a rapidity unknown in our other West-Indian islands. 
The Negroes of the Bahamas thus increase and prosper, because 
they are spared the cruel exertions of a West-Indian sugar-cultiva- 
tion, and because the absence of that cultivation affords them 
more time and more land for the production of their proper nutri- 
ment. 


* The West-Indian climate is so favourableto the growth of human 
subsistence, that it was affirmed, by the West-Indian party them- 
selves, before the Privy Council and Parliament, that, where land is 
allotted to the Negroes for their support, as in Jamaica and other 
islands, the allowance of sixteen days in the year (exclusive of Sun- 
days) for cultivating their provision grounds, not only enables the 
Negroes to live in comfort, but afforded many of them the means of 
procuring luxuries. St. Domingo, now called Hayti, which was 
the most productive of sugar colonies, has exported little or no 
sugar for many years past; and yet the Negroes of Hayti, now a 
free people, have not starved, but have abundantly supplied their 
wants from their own labour ; and while they have done this, they 
have been rapidly advancing in numbers, respectability, intelligence, 
and wealth. Without the aid of asugar monopoly, the Haytians 
import, and of course pay for, large quantities of merchandize ; and 
they have engaged to pay immense sums of money to France for 
the acknowledgment [of their independence. They keep on foot a 
regular army ; they have a regular Government to maintain; and 
yet the Haytians defray all these and other expenses civil and mi- 
litary from their own resources, though they export scarcely any 
sugar. It it not true, therefore, that, if the West-Indian sugars 
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monopoly were abolished, the Negroes would starve ; but it is true, 
that the West-Indian sugar-farmers might be reduced to the condi- 
tion of other colonial landholders, and of English corn-growers ; and 
would find themselves under the necessity of residing on their West- 
Indian estates, where their duty lies ; of living, as the inhabitants of 
the Bahamas live, in a plain, unostentatious manner ; and of per- 
sonally superintending the treatment of their slaves, instead of leav- 
ing them to the mercy of hirelings. 

‘In general, wherever sugar is successfully grown, food for the 
Negroes may be produced; but whatever tends (as protecting 
duties and bounties manifestly do) to increase the profits of slave- 
grown sugar, tends in the same degree to create an avaricious eager- 
ness for its exclusive cultivation, and to add to the misery of the 
Negro by adding to the temptation to exact a larger portion of his 
labour, and by diminishing the quantity of land and time allotted for 
the culture of his provisions. It is this eagerness for sugar-mono- 
poly profits, that, in some instances, causes the wretched slave to be 
half-starved, on a scanty allowance of very expensive but unnatural 
diet, imported from England or America. 


‘When our commercial intercourse with the East and with the 
South was inconsiderable, and when we were excluded from all con- 
nexion with the great Continental sugar-countries, the owners “of 
lend in the islands of the West Indies enjoyed a most lucrative mono- 
poly, of which they knew how to avail themselves. During a long 
period, the West-Indian sugar-monopolists have realized their 
thousands and their tens of thousands a-year, upon the sale of ar- 
ticles grown in their fields. For all past expenses, connected with 
sugar cultivation, the West-Indian sugar-farmers have been indem- 
nified over and over again by past profits, though they may have 
squandered the money; and, now thatthe progression of time has caus- 
ed their patent to expire, and the change of circumstances affords an 
opportunity of procuring sugars at a cheaper rate elsewhere, the 
British public are deprived of this benefit, by means of protecting 
duties, which revive the monopoly by preventing competition.’ 

Notwithstanding the force of these arguments, there are not 
wanting, of course, advocates of the opposite side, who endeavour to 
delude where they cannot hope to convince ; and who, by a mixture 
of ingenuity and fallacy, maintain the semblance of reasoning 
against the positions thus ably maintained. One of the private 
papers, to which we have alluded, contains an analysis of such ob- 
jections, and a refutation of them seriatim, placing the objection, 
or argument, of the West India Planter first in order, and following 
it by the answer to the objection raised ; an arrangement so favour- 
able to truth, that we readily follow it in giving the substance of 
both ; placing the objections in Italic types, and the answers in 
Roman ; 
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‘I. The new Corn-protecting Duties are a precedent for the Protect- 
ing Duties on West-Indian Produce ; and this Protection is still 
more necessary when the Americans refuse to permit the West 
Indian Islands to be supplied with provisions direct from that 
country, and subject the Colonists to the heavy additional expense 
of obtaining supplies from more distant places, or by a circuitous 
route. 


‘ Although all monopolies are liable to objection on principle, there 
is still a wide difference between those monopolies which are in- 
tended to uphold an useful and influential class of men in their 
proper station, and those monopolies which raise individuals above 
their natural condition, and remove them from their true sphere of 
usefulness. ‘The new corn-protecting duties are intended to prevent 
the English landholder, who can grow nothing else but produce for 
home consumption, from being crushed by competition with foreign- 
ers in the production, for his own home market, of the universal food 
of the people. ‘These duties are intended, also, by encouraging the 
home cultivation, to prevent England from being too much at the 
mercy of foreigners, especially in the event of a war; and to retain 
upon their estate (by enabling them to live at home) those country 
gentlemen, whose absence abroad, from motives of economy, would 
be a public calamity. Whether the corn-protecting duties be right 
or wrong, it is clear that the sugar-protecting duties differ funda- 
mentally from them in all these respects :—The intention of the 
corn-protecting duties is to encourage the home growth, by protect- 
ing the English corn-grower against the foreign corn-grower in the 
home market. The sugar-protecting duties, by encouraging an 
exclusive eagerness for sugar cultivation, prevent the West Indian 
landowners from growing the proper food of the inhabitants, and 
place those islands at the mercy of foreigners ; especially in the 
event of a war. The cultivation of provisions for home consump- 
tion, and the transfer of the sugar cultivation, would enable the 
Colonial Proprietors, generally, to live, as the inhabitants of the 
Bahamas or the Canadas live, in a moderate manner, conformably 
to their true condition as landowners in countries purely agricul- 
tural ; and would place them, according to the different circum- 
stances of the respective localities, on the same relative footing with 
resident English landowners subsisting on the produce of their own 
estates. By the inducements which the sugar-protecting duties 
hold out to ‘neglect the cultivation of the necessaries of life, for the 
sake of the sugar-monopoly profits, the West Indian Islands are 
left at the discretion of the Americans, to starve or to supply them, 
as may best suit American policy: and this great political error is 
committed, in order that a few individuals, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, may, at the expense of the mother country, be encouraged in 
the almost exclusive cultivation of an article for foreign exporta- 
tion, and enjoy the profits of a monopoly, which costs the consumers 
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in Great Britain, in the extra price of sugars, from one to two mil 
lions annually, This false and extravagant policy, instead of opera- 
ting like the corn-protecting duties, and inducing West Indian 
landowners to reside upon their estates, and promote the happiness 
of those who depend on them, has the reverse effect, of enabling 
many of them to live at the distance of thousands of miles from 
their property ; to cultivate their lands by means of an expensive 
agency; to eclipse, even in England, the English landowner, pos- 
sessing a similar number of acres, in this great commercial, manu- 
facturing and rich country ; and to become members of the House 
of Commons, instead of occupying their proper places in the Colo- 
nial Assemblies, where their duty lies. Already the Americans 
boast, that they have the West Indians in their power, and conse- 
quently under their influence; because the improvident and rapa- 
cious colonists cannot afford the expense of procuring the necessa- 
ries of life from Europe, and are induced not to raise them at home 
by the folly of England, in granting the bounties and protecting 
duties on their export produce. The Americans will only supply 
these colonies on condition of their being placed, in the colonial 
ports, on the same footing as English traders ; in other words, on 
condition of the islands becoming American colonies for all pur- 
poses, excepting the expense of keeping them, which they willingly 
leave to England. ‘These are the fruits of the protecting duties 
and bounties in favour of West Indian produce. 


‘II. The Proprietors could no longer afford lo purchase food for 
their Slaves, if they were deprived of the monopolies; and they 
would be obliged to throw their lands out of cultivation, as they 
only get a bare subsistence with the aid of lhe monopoly. 


‘The Negroes do not starve in the Bahamas, from whence no 
sugar is exported: they do not starve in Hayti, which enjoys no 
such protecting duties. On the contrary, those are precisely the 
islands where the Negroes prosper and increase. The owners of 
lands do not throw them up in Hayti or in the Bahamas, but live 
upon them as other landowners, in countries non-exporting and 
purely agricultural. They do not pretend to live in England, or to 
enjoy luxuries, which belong only to landowners in great commer- 
cial and manufacturing countries. 


‘III. The Proprietors must be indemnified for immense sums, ex- 
pended on sugar-houses and other buildings. 


‘ They have been indemnified over and over again, by large mono- 
poly profits, while their patent was in force; it has now expired, 
and they must take their chance in fair competition. All that has 
been laid out is the result of monopoly profits already realised, 


‘IV. 25,000 British Seamen are employed in the West Indian trade, 
and 230,000 tons of shipping, England derives an annual re- 
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venue of 6,000,0001. in the form of duties: and 5,000,0001, 
value of manufactured goods are annually sent to the West Indies, 


‘ The same number of seamen and the same tonnage would be 
requisite, if the sugar were brought from other places. The same 
revenue would be collected by Government on the imported sugar. 
Now only from three to four millions’ value of goods are sent to 
the West Indies, of which a large part goes to South America. 
The profit on the remainder bears no proportion to the expense of 
keeping the islands ; to which is to be added, the loss to the people 
of England of so large a sum annually, in the extra price created by 
the monopoly, without which the colonists declare that they cannot 
afford to cultivate sugar. 


‘V. Sugar is the staple production of the West Indies, and England 
ought not to transfer the cultivation, and ruin the West Indian 
colonies, for the sake of the East Indian colonies. 


‘Sugar cannot be properly called the staple of a country, which 
can only afford to produce and sell it under the artificial aid of 
bounties and protecting duties. When this happens to a country, 
it loses its commercial staple, and becomes agricultural for home 
consumption. ‘This transfer would neither ruin the West Indies 
nor the proprietors, as is evident from the instances of the Baha- 
mas and of Hayti, and indeed of all countries purely or chiefly 
agricultural. The only result would be, that West Indian land- 
owners must live upon their estates in a plain moderate style, instead 
of residing in England, and eclipsing the landowners of a great 
commercial country. Suppose the islands were independent, they 
could have no staple of sugar, for no country would pay the extra 
price. 


‘VI. South America, Mexico Hayti, and China are not British pos- 
sessions, and therefore no reasonable man would wish to destroy 
the trade of British proprietors to transfer it to them. 


‘If the traders of these countries take British manufactures in 
exchange, it is commercially quite immaterial where they reside, or 
where the goods are brought into use. ‘The articles are paid for, 
and therefore the purchase money is spent in England. If the 
colonial ports are now free to the traders of other countries, the 
colonial commercial character is at an end, and the colonists are not 
British proprietors commercially considered ; but they are the inha- 
bitants of a neutral country, trading to other countries and also to 
England. Moreover, a sugar trade, which can only exist by means 
of bounties and protecting duties, at the expease of the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland, is not a trade, but a contrivance for 
transferring money, from the pockets of the people of England, 
into those of West Indian proprietors. ‘This dexterous transfer 
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and not the sugar trade, is their boasted staple. It is no more than 

a system of pauperism on a large scale. 

‘VIL. The East Indian Proprietors can exist without the production 
of Sugar: the West Indian Proprietors cannot. 

‘The West Indian Proprietors, by demanding protecting duties and 
bounties, sufficiently show, that they do not exist by the production 
of sugar, but by the sums levied on the people of this country, to 
uphold their improvident speculation, in the form of bounties and 
protecting duties. Besides, the question is not between the two 
classes of producers only ; the consumers in England have an 
interest in the matter, deserving of consideration. As well might 
the people of Malta insist on protecting duties, to enable them to 
furnish England with oranges. 

‘VILL. The East Indies were not colonised for the purpose of pro- 
ducing Sugar : the West Indies were. 

‘The West Indies were partly colonised with a view to sugar cul- 
tivation; but that was in order that England might obtain it cheaper, 
not dearer, than from elsewhere. This argument, like all the rest 
of the arguments of the West Indians, proceeds upon the notion 


that the interests of the mother country are altogether undeserving 


of regard. Even the acquisition of the vast empire of the East is 

to avail England nothing, in order that a few owners of land, in 

West Indian Islands, may not descend to their proper station as 

landowners in countries non-exporting and purely agricultural. 

The idea of colonizing to purchase, at a dearer rate, the tropical 

productions, is quite new. 

“IX. West Indian Protecting Duties were imposed, because they were 
British Colonies and cultivated by the aid of British capital ; and 
also, because the West Indians were not allowed to have their 
wants supplied from any other source but the mother country. 
‘'The same is the case in the East Indies ; and if it were not, the 

real object is attained, if foreign countries take our manufactured 
goods in exchange. ‘The latter objection does not now apply, as, 
with some few exceptions, the colonists may obtain their supplies 
from whence they please. On the other hand, when the English 
landowner is obliged to sell his corn at a minimum of profit, he 
can only be reinstated by the diminution in price of those other 
necessaries of life, which he and his tradesmen and labourers must 
purchase. This the English landowner has a right to expect. 


*X. One argument is employed by the West Indians against the re- 
moval of the Bounty and extra Duty, which stultifies all the pre- 
ceding. They affirm, that the Bounty does not exist, und that 
the Protecting Duty produces no effect in raising the price of 
Sugar to the British consumer. 

‘If the Protecting Duty produces no effect in raising prices, why 
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do the West-Indians contend for its continuance? Does not the 
very struggle they are making to retain it completely disprove their 
allegations on this point, even if the case were not otherwise as 
clear as the sun at noon-day? As for the Bounty, it is true it has 
been reduced to one half of its former amount in the last year. But 
that half still remains, and, of itself, adds considerably more than 
500,000/., annually to the cost of the sugar consumed in this 
country. This has now been distinctly admitted by the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Hibbert, also, the respectable agent of Jamaica, him- 
self engaged in the sugar trade for the last fifty years, thus addressed 
his constituents, the Assembly of that island, in a letter dated the 
Jith of March, 1824: “ ‘The advantage we (West Indians) enjoy, 
in the principle and produce of calculating the drawback on the 
export of refined sugar, is little, if at all, short of a gratuitous 
bounty of six shillings per ewt.’’ Since that time, the drawback 
has been lessened by three shillings. Of course, three shillings re- 
main. This bounty affects the sugars of the East, as well as those 
of the West-Indians.’ 

The following observations on the Trade to the East Indies have 
lately appeared at Manchester. ‘They are so closely and intimately 
connected with the subject of this paper, that no apology is neces- 
sary for inserting them. 

‘ There is nothing connected with the policy of England, (says a 
late writer,) more remarkable, than the degree of apathy which her 
people generally appear to experience, with reference to the affairs 
of the most important of all dependencies, the Eastern Empire. At 
a moment when the influence of Great Britain is felt and acknow- 
ledged over the whole continent of India,—where an hundred mil- 
lious of people, directly under our own sway, and millions upon 
millions besides, who dwell under the nominal rule of their Native 
Princes, look to us as the arbiters of their destiny, and the guardians 
of their happiness ; and when it is avowed, that the loss of this in- 
fluence would affect us more materially than almost any other 
calamity,—it is surprising to behold the neglect with which every 
question, relative to the proper management of British India, is 
treated. 

“At a moment too, when the manufacturing districts in this 
country are suffering most heavily for want of a market for their 
goods, and when the manufacturers of other countries are treading 
closely upon our heels ;* it is of great importance, that the people 
of Great Britain should be fully acquainted with the restrictions, 
which cramp our trade with our own Empire in the East Indies,— 
that they should be fully aware of the vast field which India opens 
for our relief ; and of which we are only prevented from availing 





* «France now manufactures about as much Cotton as we did only 
fourteen years ago,’ 
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ourselves to an extent almost unlimited, by heavy duties upon im- 
ports from the East Indies, beyond what are laid on similar articles 
from the West Indies. 

‘ A duty of 10/. per ton more, (being 50 per cent on the prime cost,) 
is laid on East than on West India Sugar; the duty on West being 
271. on East India 371., per ton. 

28]. per ton more is laid on East than on West India Coffee ; the 
duty on West being 56/., on East India, 841. per ton. 

“281. per ton more is laid on East than on West India Cocoa ; 
the duty on West being 56/., on East India, $41. per ton. 

«71. per ton more is laid on East than on West India Turmeric ; 
the duty on West being 3/., on East India, 10/. per ton. 

‘11s. 6d. per gallon more is laid on East than on West India Rum ; 
the duty on West being 8s. 6d., on East India, 20s. per gallon. 

‘61. per cent., ad valorem, is laid on East India Cotton Wool, while 
West India is admitted free of duty. * 

‘ The Cotten Manufacturers of India are liable to a duty of 101. 
per cent. while English manufactured Cottons are admitted into 
India at a duty of 24/. per cent. 

‘ The Silk Maufacturers of India are liable to aduty of 301. per cent., 
while those of France are only chargeable with the same duty. 

* There are also higher duties on a variety of other articles, such 
as Dye-woods, Mahogany, Hides, &c. &c., than on similar articles 
from the West Indies. 

‘The Mauritius, a small island, (ceded to us by France,) is culti- 
vated by Slaves ; it has lately been selected as the object of favour, 
being the only spot, in our Eastern Empire, put upon the footing of 
the West Indies, with regard to import duties. 

‘ Notwithstanding these disadvantages, under which our East- 
India Trade is placed, it is a remarkable fact, that our exports to 
that country have increased in an astonishing degree. 

‘Export of Cotton Goods to India from Official Documents, but divided by 
28, to give the quantity in Pieces 28 yards each. 


Printed. Plain. Total No, 
1814 ending Jan. 5, 1815, 21,600 ........ pre 
See enc: SEED Wodecl vs it: en 46,266 
BE re ae UND. ccick woes 95.62)... cece. GO9I9 
ee ee |. | 88,143........ 189,882 
PD it tiidedwids cevenisn SIR OOE oi 6 os en ee 315,787 
Ee Pee ‘da a ED 24eicuwd iy ae 254,558 
TD 8 GE had ad's Sly Wins So) a | re "are. 511,653 
het, Rae pains: pa: Es GOD,02G... osc 711,449 


* We are also shipping to India considerable quantities of Cotton Twist. 





*°*We lay the same duty on Cotton from our own dominions in India, 
as on American Cotton, while America imposes from 25 to 100 per cent. 
on our manufactures.’ 
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‘ What, then, would be the extent of this trade, were the produce 
of British India put upon a fair footing, as regards import duties, 
with the produce of our other colonies ! 


‘ It may be objected, our Government is not in a situation to re- 
duce the Revenue ; but, on a little reflection, it will be evident, 
that, as an increased export of the manufactures of this country to 
the East Indies would enable the people of England to consume an 
increased quantity of the produce to be received in return, the Re- 
venue would be benefited by the change ;—besides, we are now 
paying a bounty of 31. per ton in the drawback allowed on refined 
sugar exported. ‘To take off this bounty, would be some saving to 
the Treasury, and a large saving to the people. It is not onlya 
clear loss to the nation of 3/. per ton, upon the sugar exported ; 
but mark, it also raises the price of all sugars consumed in this 
country, 3/. per ton, and is a tax on the nation, paid to the sugar 
growers, of not less than sIX HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS PER 
ANNUM. 


‘It must in fairness be stated, that the East Indies have some ad- 
vantage from this bounty in common with the West Indies, though 
comparatively only to a very small amount, as the sugars imported 
from the East Indiés bear a small proportion to those from the 
West. Untillast Session, the bounty was 6/. per ton ; 3/. per ton 
was then taken off. ‘This was a wise measure on the part of Go- 
vernment, and we rejoice in it, there being no good reason why the 
people of this country should pay a bounty on the produce of either 
the East or the West Indies. At the same time, it must be ob- 
served, that, as no equalization took place in the duties, this mea- 
sure places the East India trade in a worse situation relatively than 
before, inasmuch as that, while, by the operation of the bounty, all 
sugar in the British market was sold 6/. per ton above its natural 
price, some of the finer qualities of East India could be imported 
in return for our manufactures, and were brought into competition 
with the West India monopoly, even paying the extra duty of 10/. 
per ton. Now receiving only 3/. per ton, (an advantage, as before 
observed, to which neither the East nor the West is entitled,) and 
remaining subject to the extra duty of 10/. per ton, the measure is 
calculated still more to limit importation from the East Indies. 


‘ The plea of the West Indians, (for the continuance of this bounty, 
and of those protecting duties so injurious to our commerce, and 
expensive to this country,) used to be, “ You have the monopoly of 
our Trade and Navigation.” Even the Colonial Assemblies have 
repeatedly admitted, that, when the restrictions on their trade should 
be taken off, they would no longer have a claim to any exclusive 
privilege in our markets. Tursr RESTRICTIONS ARF TAKEN OFF.— 
The carrying Trade of our Colonies is thrown open—they may send 
their produce where they please ; and, excepting a few prohibited 
articles, such as Gunpowder, Arms, Books, &c., may receive their 
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supply of manufactured goods from whom they please ; * but, will 
it be believed? a prohilitory duty has just now been laid on East 
India Rum! ! 

‘ These sacrifices, enormously great as they are, are not the whole 
of the burden imposed upon this country, to enable the planter of 
the West Indies to continue the expensive, the ruinous system of 
slave cultivation, which, without such support, he would long ago 
have been forced to abandon, and to have adopted a better; we 
will mention another item. ‘The expense of our slave colonies 
during the year 1824, a year of profound peace, for naval and mili- 
tary defence, and other contingencies, amounted to upwards of One 
Million Six Hundred ‘Thousand Pounds, and this is an expense 
which is going on from year to year ; while, on the contrary, Inp1a 
MAINTAINS HERSELF—her defence and governmeni cost us nothing. 
The eapense of every establishment connected with her, at home or 
abroad, is defrayed from her own resources. 

‘But it is said, the West Indies are a source of wealth to the 
mother country ;—that they give extensive employment to her 
manufacturers. On the contrary, as matters are now managed, 
they are a dead weight; a source of enormous expense, without 
any adequate return. It is calculated, that, on account of the West 
Indies, we have added oNE HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLIONS to our 
National Debt. But to say nothing of this, whether it be more or 
less ; to say nothing of the miLu1oNns which this nation has annually 
to pay for inierest upon this mighty sum; to say nothing of the 
incalculable loss which this country sustains, from our Trade being 
cramped and limited, by protecting duties to favour the West 
Indies ; to say nothing of the sum levied upon the consumers, the 
people of England, Ireland, and Scotland, in an enhancement of the 
price of their sugars, &c., by the operation of these duties, which 
prevent the produce of the Kast Indies being brought into fair com- 
petition with the West ; and which sum, whatever the amount, goes 
not into the Treasury, but direct into the pocket of the West Indian 
planter ;—to say nothing of all these, we have besides, as stated 
above, before we derive any profit from the trade of the West Indies, 
for defence and other contingencies, and in their part of the bounty, 
an absolute outlay of more than rTWo MILLIONS per annum ; a sum, 
in itself, nearly as great as the WHoLE amouyT of our manufac- 
tures consumed in our West India Colonies. 

«In an address to the Cotton Manufactures, it is further remarked, 
that 

“Tt is an indisputable fact, that a large proportion of the human 
race are willing to wear cotton clothing ; and that-you can supply 
them wiih that clothing at a much cheaper rate than they can pro- 





* See ‘England Enslaved by her own Colonies ;’ and, for information, 
© Huskisson’s Speech,’ Mareh 21st, 1825. 
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cure it from any other quarter, provided only you are allowed to 
take their produce, freely, in exchange for it? At present your 
export of cotton goods, large as it is, is not sufficient to meet the 
wants of a fortieth part of that immense population, who would 
gladly buy their clothing of you, if they might but pay you for it 
in the fruits of their labour. 

«You have witnessed, on former occasions, the beneficial effects 
of fresh openings for our commerce and manufactures. A few years 
ago, a new trade was opened with about twenty millions of people 
in South America, and you know what exfensive benefits you de- 
rived from it. Hence you may form some idea of what the effect 
would be of opening a free and unrestricted trade with more than 
twenty times that number—I mean, with nearly five hundred mil- 
lions of people in Asia. 

“ What was it which prevented you, until lately, from trading 

*with South America! What, but the restrictions imposed on that 
trade by the Governments of Spain and Portugal ? 

“« And what now prevents your trading with the five hundred mil- 
lions of Chiifa, Hindoostan, and the rest of Asia? What but the 
restrictions imposed on that trade by your own Government? You 
have only, as it appears to me, to ask that these restrictions should 
be removed, in order to its being done. So reasonable a request 
could hardly be refused, more particularly as it is in strict agree- 
ment with the very liberal principles of trade which have been 
avowed, and which, in a variety of other instances, have been acted 
upon, by his Majesty's Government.” 

We need not add another word to this. Let there be but corre- 
sponding exertions made by the merchants in India, to support the 
claims of the advocates of unrestricted intercourse between England 
and her Eastern possessions, in this country, and their united efforts 
must and will prevail. 





SONNET. 


Wnao sees thee must adore ;—thy beauteous face 
Reflects thy bright intelligence of mind, 

While in thy faultless form, that thralling grace 
Makes love my fate, and willing choice combined. 
Yes, I do love thee, sweetest of thy kind! 

Deep and indelible the sudden stroke 

‘ffaces all that love had graved before, 

And makes me feel, alas ! how true I spoke 
Those fatal words—‘ Who sees thee must adore !’ 
Yet why should I my destiny deplore ? 

"Tis ecstacy to love thee, though despair 

Hang o'er the future like a moonless night,— 
O’ershading all that hopeful fancy there 
In gilded visions summon’d into light. B. G. B, 








































On THE CIVILIZATION OF THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA, AND THE 
Epvucation or NEGROES. 


In entering on this subject, it is impossible to refrain from con- 
templating, with a sigh, the enormous expenditure so uselessly made 
in the Establishment of Sierra Leone, which is either abandoned, or 
about to be so, after a terrible loss of life, an almost total failure of 
every object to which the public ardently looked forward, and every 
ameliorating effect corresponding to the assistance and liberal sub- 
scriptions supplied. Africa, which has, for so many centuries, bled 
at every pore from European cupidity, still suffers in her wretched 
population ; nor has any visible advantage hitherto resulted, which 
can be reckoned as the commencement of a remunerating process 
likely to redeem the past, which, by enlightening her debased and 
ignorant sons, and teaching them the rudiments of useful learning 
and Christian truths, might reclaim them into the great family of 
man, partaking of, and augmenting from their own stores, the in- 
exhaustible products of nature, which a genial commerce and en- 
lightened views might establish. ‘To accomplish the amelioration 
of the much injured African, nothing more is requisite than the cul. 
tivation of his faculties : how long will it be ere the promoter of 
this desired end shall be convinced, that it is by the formation of 
negro schools, amid our islands or in Europe, wherein the sons of 
Africa may gain an insight into the simplest truths of knowledge, 
and thence return to their native abodes to disseminate their new 
lights, that we may look forward, by little and little, by slow but 
certain steps, to obtain this most important result ? The power of 
becoming intelligent and well informed, appertains to the African as 
well as the European. The celebrated Blumenbach gives us a most 
entertaining account of a little library, which he possesses, of works 
written by negroes, from which it appears, ‘ that there is not a single 
department of taste or science in which some negro has not distin- 
guished himself.’ Without venturing to pronounce so sanguine an 
encomium as this, the following observations, from a Memoir of 
M. Pacho, recently read before the Geographical Society of Paris, 
with an early copy of which we have been favoured, are so entirely 
in accordance with our own opinion, that we perform only our duty 
in recommending them to the public notice and favour. 


Stationed for many years at the confines of the interior of Africa, 
M. Drovetti (the late Consul-General of France at Cairo) had pecu- 
liar advantages for considering the great problem of exclusion from 
intercourse, which attached to the central parts of this great portion 
of the globe: we know not how to bestow the term of States on 
those African hordes, which, bounding their exertions to their phy- 
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sical wants, scarcely exist in a higher sphere than the palms on 
which they chiefly subsist. 


Nevertheless, in the number of young Africans which arrive every 
year in the valley of the Nile, M. Drovetti has found an intelligence 
and natural sagacity, of which the European manufactories of the 
Pasha of Egypt daily supply convincing proofs. But this posi- 
tion involves apparently this difficulty—why, if the Negroes be 
thus intelligent, as individuals, do they remain, as a race, in com- 
plete torpidity? Why do they invent nothing among themselves ? 
Why have they never formed ports, or constructed boats or ship- 
ping, to navigate the rivers of their immense continent? Why 
have they had no lawgiver, to mould, or conqueror, to condense 
‘and create a powerful people from bands of slaves? Is the climate 
a cause of this apathy? A great writer has asserted this position ; 
but facts have long proved, that the genius and merits of nations 
have no thermometrical grade. Can this effect arise from a natural 
degradation of.species ? The reveries of a few disordered mate- 
rialists are disproved by a thousand facts, which clearly confirm the 
truth. ‘The whole human race on earth are one family. In sober 
reason, we must attribute the true source of the moral phenomenon, 
not to the influence of climate on the human being, nor in any par- 
tial classification, (an injurious idea on the bounties of creative 
power,) but in the geographical character of the inhabitable spots 
in reference to their residents. In our view, it is allowable to con- 
sider the leopard’s skin, by which the ancients ingeniously desig- 
nated Libya only, as truly applicable to Africa entire. 

That vast ocean of sands, amid which are some spots of earth, 
must ever have rendered communication with each other very 
difficult, and their union, politically speaking, impossible. More- 
over, the immense Zaarah forms a new zone of separation be- 
twixt these disunited spots and the maritime shores of Africa. 
This zone, a dreary and burning desert, placed between the centre 
of the continent and the civilized world, presents to the latter a 
barrier, which she has hitherto found insurmountable. Without 
wandering into the obscurities of history to establish this point, it 
may be assumed, that, while all the civilized states have, at various 
epochs,* sought to penetrate into the heart of Central Africa, no one 
has ever accomplished this end. , 

In modern times England has devoted herself to the search, and 
has lavishly expended her gold in pursuit of the golden dust of 
Africa ; her numerous class of enlightened travellers have perished 





* It is recorded by Pliny, that, Julius Cesar declared, that but for the 
tempting baits of ambition, he should have preferred the glory of ex- 
ploring Africa, and discovering the sources of the Nile, to every other 
enterprise. 
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amid the wastes and pestiferous rivers of Africa. Other nations 
have made similar efforts, and experienced similar results : the only 
return for these painful sacrifices have been, the rectifying of some 
of our geographical opinions and positions,—they have seen new 
lakes, rivers, and mountains,—the maps have been improved,—but 
the native Africans remain the same. 

Nevertheless, the African, with his woolly hair, flat nose, and 
thickened lips, is Man, as muchas ourselves. We have for centuries 
veritured to call him our slave ;—the voice of Europe, of nature, at 
length prevails, and Africa is free. But Europe must not halt at 
the mere recognition of native rights; she must add the highest 
value and importance to it, by enlightening this much-injured race. 
The darkness of Islamism surrounds, as a dense vapour, unhappy 
Africa, retains her surface as its domicile, and watches her as a 
prey. This malign spirit gains on her population; it is supreme 
in Sofdan; it encamps in the desert with the numerous Tuarick ; 
in Abyssinia it has nearly overshadowed the cross; and we find it 
governing the much sought for 'Tombuctoo. Thus, even if we suc- 
ceeded in exploring these regions ; if Islamism, tempted by gold, 
assisted our savans to pass these long-closed barriers, she would 
restrain us by her escorts, and watch and repress every step: we 
might rectify our maps, collect geological specimens, write tours, 
and enrich cabinets, but the native African will remain buried in 
darkness, reproachful to the present era and prospects of the human 
race, 

It is not in paying wages to Mohammedan false guides, or des- 
patching travellers to be devoured by the insatiate deserts, that we 
shall ameliorate the social state of the Negro. It will be by creating 
a link betwixt the most distant spots of Africa and Europe, by ac- 
customing the Africans to European society, that we shall place 
them, as a people, in the space they ought to occupy in the great 
family of man. 

Egypt, the once far-famed mother of knowledge and science, cannot 
bestow this benefit, but she can greatly aid in its realisation ; every 
year a great number of young negroes arrive there from the inte- 
rior; already Mohammed Ali has begun to draw them from slavery. 
Instead of leaving them to be disposed of in the market-place of 
Cairo, to be purchased for the service of harems, he puts arms into 
their hands, and makes them soldiers. It remains for Europe to try 
to make them an intellectual race, and the task may be accom- 
plished. It is the plan of M. Drovetti, to send yearly from Egypt a 
portion of these young Africans; that, in the schools of France, they 
may learn to acquire the light and information of civilized Europe. 
Their unformed minds, manifesting some marks of intellectual 
character, will soon evince the intelligence of that living spark 
within, which, whether stifled or called forth, is ‘the divine breath 
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of life,’ animating every living soul, African as well as European. 
Returning to their deserts, they will not forget the lessons thus 
gained; their new ideas and thoughts, as the light arrow from their 
quiver, will pass from Oasis to Oasis; knowledge will reproduce 
knowledge, and a few children* will soon begin to effect an ame- 
lioration which so many ages have failed to produce. 

Such are the views of M. Drovetti; while, therefore, the gates 
of Egypt are open, and the sons of Africa poured thus annually 
into her valley, might not agents of the various Societies pro- 
fessedly constituted for the conversion of the Heathen, establish 
schools of Negroes, which, supplied from these sources, might be 
made seminaries for teachers to return to their native countries ; 
one hundred, or even fifty intelligent Negoes, thus properly culti- 
vated in Europe, and restored to their native tribes, and afterwards 
kept in correspondence with, and sustained by the notice and patron- 
age of our African Establishments, would tend more efficaciously to 
forward the beneficial result of improving her population, at a cost 
comparatively trifling, than all that has hitherto been effected by the 
expenditure of hundreds of thousands of pounds, and much waste of 
valuable lives. 

May, therefore, the individuals who direct our great national 
establishments try, experimentally, on ever so small a scale, a Negro 
school and establishment, in free Britain, as well as in France. 
Soon, through the silent but effective help of grateful assistants, will 
Jurope learn those geographical problems, the solving of which has 
resisted all her efforts, and this bright reward will come forth 
from an Institution founded in philanthropy, guided by the truest 
motives of action in the human heart, and sustained and sanctioned 
by the most vital principles of Christianity. 





* The writer knows instances of the spread of knowledge and christi- 
anity, through the silent channels of native teachers, which establish 
this as the true and rational mode. The judicious understanding of 
Bishop Heber selected this as the route to Hindoo conversion. At this 
moment, @ memorable example is given to Missionary Societies, in the 
wilds of Tartary, where the Christian Missionaries, not twenty in number, 
cut off from all supplies for twenty years, have, unaided, crept on by 
the aid of the native congregations they formed of their own converts, until 
Chinese Tartary, and the Provinces of Chen-si and Chan-si, contain one 
hundred and fifty thousand baptised christians. 









































Mr. Ricxarps’s New Work on Inpia. 


Mr. Rickarps has a work now in the press, which will be pub- 
lished in Parts, under the general title of ‘ India,’ and will contain, 
with other matter, a Treatise on each of the following interesting 
subjects connected with that country—On the Castes of India, and 
the alleged simplicity, and immutability, of Hindoo habits—Histo- 
rical Sketch of the state and condition of the Native Indians under 
former Governments—On the Revenue Systems of India under the 
East India Company's Government, as tending to perpetuate the 
degraded condition of the Natives—On the Company’s Trade, and 
its results in a financial and political point of view—Suggestions 
for a Reform of the Administration of India, as regards the present 
System, both at home and abroad. 





This announcement, which has been made public through other 
channels beside our own, affords us great pleasure. No man in 
England has probably possessed better opportunities than Mr. 
Rickards, of obtaining accurate information on the subjects above 
enumerated ; and few could be found who would execute the task 
of explaining them to the English public with more fidelity or zeal. 

We are happy at the present moment to be able to introduce, 
most appropriately, an extract from one of the latest India papers 
that has reached us, (the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru’ of November 17, 1827,) 
containing an allusion to Mr. Rickards, arising out of a ludicrous 
piece of ignorance in the Editor, or some correspondent, of the 
Indian ‘John Bull,’ who, in commenting on some matter relative to 
Indian policy, mistook Mr Rickards for Mr. Ricardo,—and gravely 
numbered the latter among the writers on India! This gave oc- 
casion to the ‘Hurkaru’ to advert more particularly to Mr. Rickards’s 
history and writings. But the whole of its article in reply is worth 
printing entire. It is as follows :— 

‘ The blunder in the letter of “ A Looker-on,” to which we yes- 
terday adverted, had escaped our notice, until we found a sage con- 
temporary conspicuously enumerating Ricardo, as one of the writers 
on Indian Colonial Policy! We then turned to our correspondent’s 
manuscript to discover, if he could really have fallen into such a 
gross blunder, and perceived that our compositors had taken upon 
themselves thus to foreignize a plain English name, and make it 
into one more familiar perhaps, in sound, to their ears than Rickards, 
which “ A Looker-on” distinctly wrote. 

* For the edification of our contemporary, we shall take the free- 
dom to inform him and his admirers, what this Mr. Rickards is, who 
is so strangely unknown, it would seem, and confounded with 
the lamented, the great, and the good Mr, Ricardo, 
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‘Mr. Rickards was formerly a member of Council at Bombay, 
ejected thence for political heterodoxy about India, and for contu- 
macious minutings against the system and high rate of the land 
revenue, as well as against the losing and oppressive trade of the 
East India Company, in Surat and other goods. Mr. Rickards, on 
leaving Bombay, was entertained, if we are rightly informed, at a 
grand public dinner, Sir J. Malcolm, we believe, in the chair; and 
the most gratifying praises were bestowed on his great talents and 
eminent public worth. On going home he obtained a seat in Par- 
liament, about the period when the discussion for renewing the 
Company’s Charter came on; distinguished himself in the House 
by several most able and argumentative speeches against the re- 
newal of the lease, and, more especially, against what he showed to 
be a ruinous and faHacious trade as carried on under the monopoly. 
He failed, as we all know, in disturbing the renewal or shortening 
the duration of the Charter, although Mr. Canning was in the mi- 
nority which voted for its curtailment to ten years; but Mr. 
Rickards’s exertions were of much use in procuring the abolition 
of the exclusive trade of the Company to India, although for a 
season they retained that to China. He subsequently retired from 
Parliament, and is now at the head of the great Indian firm of Rick- 
ards, Mackintosh, and Co. in London. 


‘ In the course of the proceedings in Parliament concerning the 
Charter, Mr. Rickards published two of his speeches, with an appen- 
dix of official papers and financial statements, most valuable and 
curious. The reader of his book will not readily forget the per- 
usal of one document more particularly, the celebrated diary of a 
subordinate board at Surat, and of the judicial authorities there, so 
conspicuous in forcing unhappy artizans to work for the Com- 
pany, in obstructing them from all dealings with foreigners and 
others resorting to that place for purchases, and in flagellating 
or otherwise punishing the “ring-leaders” of those “ refractory” 
pauper shuttle-drivers. Another series of papers in the appendix 
to which we have referred, and which is even more important, was 
the clear analysis, and the first ever given, of the perplexed skein of 
Indian finances, and the strict and unanswerable demonstration by 
figures, that the entire Indian debt had arisen from the trade ; the 
revenues, with the exception of a single year since 1793, having 
been more than equal to the whole of the actual civil and military 
expenses of India, in war as well as in peace. 


‘The adoption of our misprint by a would-be thought learned 
scribe here, in one of his diurnal effusions, is an amusing proof of 
his ignorance, not only of the existence of such a writer as Rickards, 
but of the writings of Ricardo, whose works, it is clear, he caunot 
have read at all, or read to any good purpose ; seeing that this emi- 
nent political author has never writin on Indian affairs, nor can 
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the sagacious commentator on our remarks, produce more than one 
single instance from his works, (should he borrow them for the pur- 
pose,) in which Ricardo even briefly and incidentally touches on 
those topics, we shall be malicious enough not to help our learned 
friend to the place where the passage may be found. Yet does this 
profound advocate of the serviles gabble as usual, as if the subject 
were perfectly familiar to him, and he were actually displaying his 
knowledge of it, at the very time when he couples Mill and Ricardo 
as writers on Indian affairs! Such is the blind leader of the blind, 
the champion of every antiquated abuse, the rancorous enemy of 
every improvement in India, and the reviler of all who differ from 
him! 

‘ But if it be discreditable to any journalist to be entirely unac- 
quainted with the works of such a writer as the lamented Ricardo, 
the acknowledged chief and master of the modern school of political 
economy, it is infinitely more so, in an Indian journalist, not to be 
aware of the existence of the able work of Mr. Rickards, who did 
write a very good book, and moreover not a very long one either, 
on Indian policy, and who never wrote any thing else; so that if 
the oracle to whom we alluded had ever heard of him at all as an 
author, it could only have been as an author in this branch of po- 
litical and statistical philosophy. 

‘ We have shown by undeniable extracts from the evidence be- 
fore Parliament, on the renewal of the Charter, the exact gauge and 
measure of the prophetical sagacity, (if we may coin a suitable word,) 
to be attributed to Sir T. Munro, and to another high personage, 
whom it might not now be prudent to name, except in eulogy, 
which we leave to the well practised and ever ready pens of the ser- 
vile scribes, official and demi-official ; but Warren Hastings, like 
Munro, is numbered with the dead, and his public character may 
probably be now spoken of in the language of truth. It is, how- 
ever, no pleasing task ; nor have we at this moment space for ex- 
posing, by quotations, the flounderings and the twaddle of a man 
once eminent for talent, but at the period of his examination his 
faculties were sinking under the weight of accumulated years, and 
he was, in fact, on the very verge of the grave. Should those who 
rely on such authorities venture to get hold of and republish the 
printed minutes, we pledge ourselves that the opinions of the aged 
Hastings, as shown in that memorable, and to his masters, most 
useful examination, will be found to equal, if not to surpass, in every 
quality that makes such testimony valueless, the exhibitions of the 
other parties to which we have before referred,’ 
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Biocrapaicat Notice or Maure-Brun, THE CELEBRATED 
GEOGRAPHER. 


[Translated for ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ from the ‘ Revue Encyclopédiqne.’} 


Ix announcing towards the end of last year the death of M. Malte- 
Brun, we promised to consecrate to the memory of this writer a 
a biographical notice of his life, for the purpose of showing the 
nature and extent of the segyices for which the science of Geogra- 
phy is so highly indebted to him. ‘ Whatever,’ we observed, 
‘may have been the celebrity of this man, whose loss Denmark and 
France have equally to lament, we believe that the depth and 
variety of his knowledge merited greater renown. This fact we 
will prove, by endeavouring to show the various causes, which 
prevented his receiving that justice which was due to him.’ 

The anniversary of the death of M. Malte-Brun, appears to us a 
favourable period for recalling the attention of the public to his me- 
mory. ‘The violent hatreds of which he was the object, are now 
calmed ; those persons who felt themselves injured by the bitterness 
of many of his writings, will no longer piead their inaccuracy, against 
the praises due to his rare merit; and that delicacy, which forbids 
our speaking of one lately deceased, in any other form than that of 
panegyric, no longer interdicts us from exposing the errors into 
which M. Malte-brun has sometimes fallen. 


nae 


Conrad Malte-Brun was born in 1775, in the province of Jutland, 
in Denmark. He belonged to an honourable family, whose members 
professed the reformed religion of Augsburg, and was destined by 
his parents to the church. Sent to the university of Copenhagen 
to take his degrees, his powerful mind became unconquerably dis- 
gusted with theological disputes: it was to the study of languages 
that he gave all his energy, and it is to the happy talent he 
possessed of acquiring them with facility that he owed, at a 
Jater period, the astonishing fluency with which he wrote French. 
The young Conrad was also a poet, and had already procured some 
fame, when the influence of the French revolution, which had just 
burst forth, caused philosophical doctrines, of which it might almost 
be termed the explosion, to penetrate even into a kingdom, where 
despotism had been established in concurrence with the wishes of a 
people, weary of the tyranny exercised by the nobles. 

Despotism may not be the worst form of Government, when he 
who exercises it, does not delegate his power to insatiable courtiers, 
to perverse ministers, or to corrupt agents, who retain him a cap- 
tive in his own palace, and designedly eecupy his attention with 
frivolous amusements and petty intrigues. 


In Denmark, as in all other nations where Protestantism forms 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 17. D 
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the religion of the country, there exists, for those kings whose 


confessors are not skilful in creating sc ruples, an element of com- 
munication with the rest of mankind, which is not to be met with in 
those states where an exclusive religion necessarily leads a bigoted 
prince to consider as rebels, to the laws of his God, all those who 
do not serve that God after the same mode as himself. 

The chains of etiquette are not riveted by the credulity of a 
master, who can sometimes escape from his courtiers to interrogate 
alone those inferiors, whose titles and functions exclude them from 
the presence and councils of the king. And this is why Denmark, 
under absolute monarchs, has been peaceable and happy, because 
they have been enabled to become acquainted with their subjects, 
otherwise than from the ideas conveyed to them by domestics. 
Ministers, whose conduct was always watched, and who could not 
easily deceive their prince, rarely had it in their power to oppress 
their vassals; for it is to the condition of vassals that the in- 
habitants of the soil are reduced, under a mode of government 
where, properly speaking, there exist no citizens. One of these 
ministers, M. de Berustoff, had the good sense not to oppose ye 
to second the wise views of the king, who felt the necessity « 
being tolerant. Some reforms were even attempted, but, veo Fg 
nately, several writers, carried away by the prospect of an eman- 
cipation, which they flattered themselves was preparing for them, 
spoilt every thing by their exaggerated hopes. Malte-Brun, rush- 
ing into the career of politics, was designated amongst this number, 
Some men high in power, and who lived by abuses, characterized him 
as a revolutionist ; his liberal ideas, which at first met with no oppo- 
sition but from the aristocracy, made some progress ;_ but rendered 
too ardent by his success, and threatened with the tribunals, the 
young writer found it necessary to quit his native country, and 
chose Sweden for the place of his exile. He was well received by 
this independent nation ; and again devoting himself to the cultiva- 
tion of the Muses, he continued to celebrate liberty and equality, in 
verses which were crowned by the Academy of Stockholm. 

The motives of prudence which had removed Malte-Brun from 
his country, having lost a great deal of their force, he returned to 
Denmark ; but he there renewed his former indiscretions. 

His stay in Sweden, and the comparison which he had made 
between the fine institutions of that country, and the forms of abso- 
lute power which governed his own, had not weakened his enthu- 
siasm for liberty. A second time threatened with the loss of it 
himself, he again returned to Sweden, afterwards visited Hamburgh, 
and driven to the necessity of choosing a country, in which he 
might freely give utterance to his sentiments, he decided in favour 
of France. We saw him arrive in Paris, at the very epoch in 
which the affair of the 18th brumaire had just given a fatal 
blow to that which was so eagerly sought after by the hyperborean 
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patriot. Malte-Brun gave himself this title, in recounting to us 
shortly after his arrival the political vicissitudes which had driven 
him to the banks of the Seine. He then professed a great admiration 
for the man who was generally looked on as the regulator of the 
revolution, and as destined to free Europe from the abuses of the 
old system of things, and from those evils which had provoked an 
obstinate and unskilful resistance to the destruction of those abuses ; 
but the consulship for life sgon opened the eyes of Malte- Brun, 
who, always occupied with politics, inserted hostile articles in 
several of the journals. These articles, as vigorous in style as in 
thought, attracted the attention of a usurping and suspicious power, 
and the author was condemned to silence. From this epoch may 
be dated the resentment of the Danish writer against Napoleon. 
This resentment was, from time to time, diverted from its object 
towards France itself; which had, however, sufliciently repaid him 
by its reception of the oppressive acts of a government which began 
to weigh heavily upon its subjects. From this time may be also 
dated the assiduity of Malte-Brun in the study of that branch of 
physical knowledge, which laid the foundation of his general repu- 
tation; and he took a distinguished rank amongst Geographers, from 
the moment of his being prehibited from occupying himself with 
those interests, to which he might after all be considered a stranger. 
Nevertheless the works published by Malte-Brun in a foreign 
language, and one which he had rarely even spoken, excited a 
great sensation ; not only from the powerful thoughts which they dis- 
played, but also from a facility of expression, a highly finished style, 
and a variety of imagery, which are rarely met with but in national 
writers. They certainly contained some great errors; but as a 
careful revision of the proofs would easily obviate these, the attention 
of the proprietors of a public paper, in high esteem, was directed 
towards the young stranger, whom they prevailed on to join 
them. From that period he became one of the editors ofa Journal, 
which from the time of its establishment, whatever may have been 
the title and shade of opinion under which it appeared, has been, 
without doubt, one of the most skilfully directed and best written. 
It was in 1806 that Malte-Brun became definitively attached to the 
‘Journal des Debats.’ The greatest number of the articles written 
by him, bore his signature, or at least the initials of his name; they 
consisted chiefly of analyses of works, essays on scientific subjects, 
geographical fragments of great value, notices on countries little 
known, towards which tie attention of Europe might have been 
attracted by any particular event, translations of curious fragments 
from foreign works recently published, and which without him 
would have remained for ever unknown to France, where the study 
of languages is not so generally cultivated as in other countries. 
Besides the articles which we have just enumerated, Malte-Brun 
wrote a great many others, which were published anonymously, 
and for which it would be ungrateful in us, says the ‘Journal des 
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Debats, not to accord him the glory. The greatest number of 
dissertations relative to foreign policy were from his pen. ‘To the 
advantage of being master of almost all the languages of Europe, 
Malte-Brun united that of an equal acquaintance with the mem- 
bers of the different cabinets, the acts of their diplomacy, and the 
revenues of the different countries. The extent of his memory, the 
accuracy of his judgment, and the order which he maintained in all 
his acquirements, rendered the analysis of the most complicated 
facts perfectly easy to him. He compiled in few words, and in a 
short time, materials dispersed through the immense columns of 
numerous foreign journals. In the warmth of composition, German 
idioms sometimes escaped him ; but these slight faults, which were 
the result of early recollections and habits, disappeared on a second 
reading. 

The occupations of the journalist contributed greatly to the de- 
velopment of his geographical talent. From the habit of consulting 
works, for the understanding of which a knowledge of the surface 
of the globe was necessary, Malte-Brun soon became better ac- 
quainted than almost any other maa with all the modern works, pub- 
lished either in France or in other countries. Having carefully and 
judiciously extracted from them all the most interesting and im- 
portant facts, he made his début in this career, by associating him- 
self with M. Mentelle, in the publication of the ‘ Traité de Géographie 
Universelle, in 16 vols. Svo. At this period Mentelle had acquired 
some reputation as a Geographer ; and it is frequently the custom for 
young men, who are desirous of coming before the public, to make 
their first essay under the shield of some known author. Malte- 

3run, who felt his own power, was careful not to select one whose 

talents might eclipse hisown. He called in to his assistance several 
less skilful writers, and reserved to himselt in the ‘ Traité de Géo- 
graphie Universelle, all the general discourses, the introductions, 
and the description of those countries, with which he was more par- 
ticularly acquainted. Almost the whole, therefore, of the first vo- 
lume is his ; and although there is frequently a want of that order 
which is so desirable in the disposition of the different subjects, and 
the style sometimes too nearly resembles the abridged manner of 
compilers, it does not the less deserve to be considered a model of 
its kind. It is, besides, extremely agreeable to read, the authag 
having tempered the dryness of the subject by a highly pleasing 
style. ‘The different branches of Geography are there laid before 
the reader in a clear and precise manner; those which we distin- 
guish as Astronomy and Physics, are treated in a very superior 
manuver, And although Malte-Brun was not in general considered to 
possess much knowledge as a naturalist, yet he displayed great dis- 
cernmcent in choosing the basis of his theories, both in Geology and 
in Natural History. 


It is after having read and considered this portion of the learned 
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Dane's writings, that we feel the necessity, in regulating our own 
study, of dividing Geography into four sections. It is generally only 
divided into three, between which the distinctions are so limited, that 
each may be considered as a separate science, as truly distinct from 
the others, as mineralogy is from metallurgy, zoology from rural eco- 
nomy, or botany from agriculture. The great general treatises on 
Geography, anterior to that of Malte-Brun, were Encyclopedias, 
in which the real science was hidden under a mass of details foreign 
to the subject, and depending on the lateral branches of human 
knowledge. It seemed as though their authors were desirous of 
embracing every thing, afterthe manner of Pliny ; but what might 
have been very practicable at the time in which this celebrated 
Roman author lived, because sciences had made but little progress, 
now no longer continues to be so, as the number of facts are infi- 
nitely greater than the moments which can possibly be consecrated 
to their research. It is necessary, therefore, in order to arrive at a 
thorough knowledge of the geographical sciences, and to write well 
on them, to proceed as with the natural sciences ; that is to say, 
first to distinguish clearly the principal branches, and then for the 
student to attach himself to that division of it for which he feels the 
greatest predilection. 

Unfortunately for Malte-Brun, he thought it possible, after having 
judiciously classed the immense number of facts, to embrace the 
whole, as well as the details of the science ; and he permitted him- 
self to be carried, by this aim at universality, into a labyrinth out 
of which he found it impossible to extricate himself. 


The reputation which he had acquired, soon procured for him the 
means of an honourable subsistence : he successfully associated his 
name to several speculations in books. Some speculators in the 
same line engaged him, in 1816, to furnish a Universal Geography; 
and he re-produced, with some very trifling additions, the work to 
which Mentelle had before joined his name. Large portions of this 
great composition, which no doubt remained long unsold, after the 
political changes which took place in France, still bear the stamp of 
the glorious times in which they were written, whilst other parts 
seem to be written wholly with a view to flatter and conciliate the 
reigning opinions. 

Malte-Brun, in those articles which were written for the Journals, 
was rigorous, and even too severe, against those authors who did 
not know how to defend their position in society. Having given 
ample prvofs of his judicious severity, with regard to some 
works which were unworthy of the reputation they had acquired ; 
having, amongst others, reduced the English Pinkerton to his real 
standard of worth, his witty but sarcastic style acquired great favour, 
and his pen became a kind of sceptre, which, from time to time, 
balanced and decided the merits of all geographical productions, all 
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relations of voyages, or works on statistics; in a word, of every 
publication which came within that domain of science, in which he 
had no rival. It is when at the pinnacle of this sort of dictatorship, 
that we see his writings infected with an unjust partiality towards 
those men, who had conscientiously declared themselves the ad- 
mirers of his talent, as well as of his vast knowledge. The moment 
arrived in which, after having been lavish in praise of the Imperial 
Government, the Danish /iberal suddenly became the devoted cham- 
pion of another system. The injuries which he had offered, brought 
on him the persecution of a great many literary men ; and yet those 
who were intimately acquainted with Malte-Brun, do him the justice 
to avow, that he was never the partizan of any kind of despotism. 
Naturally of an independent spirit, never having solicited or ob- 
tained either a place or a pension, he continued to make himself 
remarkable in the ‘ Journal des Debats,’ by the astonishing extent 
and variety of his knowledge, and the originality of his style; that 
is to say, whenever he did not write ab irato. 

Independently of the great work in which his name had been asso- 
ciated with that of Mentelle, Malte-Brun established, in 1808, a 
publication, which appeared every month, under the title of ‘ Annales 
Générales de Voyage,’ and which, having obtained that success which 
it so highly merited, was, in 1819, taken by Gide, the bookseller. 
Several Numbers of this have now become very scarce; the collection 
of articles is excellent, more especially those of the principal contri- 
butor. ‘This work gives numerous proofs, not only of his geogra- 
phical knowledge, but also of the great extent of his learning in 
history and philology. A ‘Tableau de la Pologne Ancienne et Mo- 
derne, composed during the reign of Napoleon, and a ‘ Traité de la 
Légitimité, published under that of Louis XVIIL, also give evi- 
dence of the mildness of Malte-Brun, in spite of his generally appa- 
rent inflexibility. ‘This inflexibility, however, only displayed itself 
with this great writer in the field of battle, that is to say, with the 
pen in his hand ; for we have known few men whose manners were 
milder, or whose conversation was more affable and agreeable. In 
social life he was as obliging, complacent in listening to others, 
patient in discussion, and disinterested, when want, the result of 
that carelessness with regard to money which is too common among 
literary characters, did not torment him,—as, in his writings, he was 
cutting, haughty, eager for praise to himself, and unwilling to bestow 
it on others. And it cannot be doubted, that if Malte-Brun had not 
been compelled to obtain a subsistence by his talents, if he had 
lived in independence, that he would have been courted by those 
even who are now his declared enemies, and who have permitted a 
sort of public clamour to stifle the voice of impartiality, when it 
would have duly appreciated the claim of the first geographer of the 
age to become a member of the Academy of Sciences. The work, 
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which ought to have opened to him the doors of this Institution? 
where he was not even presented as a candidate, is his ‘ Précis de 
Géographie Universelle. There remained but one more volume to 
publish, in order to complete this grand work, when, about this time 

last year, Malte-Brun, in the very zenith of his talent, entirely cured 

of his taste for controversy, and solely devoted to the study of 
that science of which he was one of the principal reformers, sud- 

denly descended to the tomb. The six volumes of the ‘ Précis de 

Géographie Universelle,’ already published, may be considered as 

an Encyclopedia, to form which, every book of voyages or travels, 

every work on local statistics, all the researches of the most learned 

societies, ancient and modern treatises, and even the most unim- 

portant journals, have in some degree contributed. The plan of 
the work is, without doubt, much too vast, to be executed by one 

man, without some of the parts being found weak. No portion of 

it, however, has yet been better treated. In order to raise an im- 

perishable monument to Geography, and to determine the exact 

progress made in the science, at the commencement of the 19th 

century, Malte-Brun should have called to his assistance several 

other talented men, to each of whom should have been confided one 

branch of the science, reserving only to himself the general revision 

of the whole, and the task of writing on those countries with which 

he was more particularly acquainted. But he alone charged him- 

self with the weight of the whole universe, under which, as we learn 

from antiquity, even the mighty Atlas bent. 

We again repeat that no one can now pretend to treat on all the 
geographical sciences, which are in truth the basis of all the others ; 
but a choice must be made of one of the four principal divisions, 
which are all in some manner connected with one another, but 
which are now such, that the study of one branch alone, as we have 
before observed in the ‘ Encyclopédie par ordre de Matiéres,’ is 
sufficient to occupy, exclusively, the writer, who is desirous of 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with it, and who purposes teach- 
ing it. These divisions, which are clearly indicated by Malte- 
Brun, and the distinction between which ought henceforth to be 
considered as an indispensable classification in all general treatises 
on Geography, are the following : 

1. AsrronomicaL AND Maruematicat Grocrapuy, the union 
of the history of the heavens and of the earth. It explains 
the connection which exists between the stars and our globe, of 
which it teaches us to describe the plane surface. It also gives the 
means of navigating over the vast extent of sea. The observations 
of the celestial bodies are its principal data. 

8. Hisrorica Geocrarny, which is united to Astronomy by 
Chronology, a science of which the principal object is the recording 
the dates of the foundation and decay of empires and kingdoms. 
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This may be again subdivided into two, viz. Ancient Geography 
and Modern Geograpiry 

3. Pourrican Geocrarny, of which statistics form the true 
foundation. Not those statistics which, if taken in the sense in which 
some persons understand them, are rather universal science; that is 
to say, When theycomprehend in the description of a province admin- 
istratively circumscribed, the catalogue of all its establishments, 
that of all its plants, the nature of its mines, mineral waters, &c. 
Natural bodies have no reference to statistics, except in as much 
as relates to the application of them by man to his various wants; 
under every other point of view, their examination properly belongs 
to the fourth branch of the geographical sciences. Statistics, pro- 
perly speaking, supposing the soil of a country topographically and 
physically known, are confined to the enumeration of the inhabitants, 
that which relates to their industry, to the resources of every 
description furnished by the soil, as well as to the revenues of all 
its public establishments ; in a word, they relate only to that which 
springs from the administration; they are, properly speaking, Social 
Geography. Any reference, therefore, to laws, their origin, cus- 
toms, language, or antiquities, would be misplaced in a geographi- 
cal treatise of this nature; it is to the second division that details 
of this nature, in our opinion, properly belong. 

4. And lastly, Puysican Grocrarpuy; this part of the science 
is free from those factitious limitations of empires and kingdoms, 
which, being the perishable results of ancient barbarism and 
violent conquests, are often effaced in the course of one of those 
revolutions to which this changeable globe is so liable: the geologi- 
cal constitution of continents and islands; the circumscription of 
seas, rivers, and torrents, which either fertilize or destroy the soil ; 
the mountains, rocks, and voleanoes, which are either the support 
of the earth, or the cause of its destruction; the distribution of 
plants, which are nourished in such different degrees, and according 
to such various laws, by earth and water; that of animals, which, 
living on vegetables or flesh, can have no country but that of the 
organized bodies necessary to their subsistence ; in a word, the his- 
tory of the whole animal creation, whether brute or organized, of 
which the planet we inhabit is composed, with every thing that can 
give an idea of its physiognomy, belong to this part of Physical 
Geography ; and on this there does not exist a single treatise, in the 
proper sense which should be applied to the word treatise. We do 
not meet with the materials even scattered through the writings 
of different naturalists, until after the commencement of the present 
century; for we cannot regard the popular relations of wonderful 
echoes, burning fountains, bottomless lakes, and other natural 
curiosities of the same kind which were formerly given, as elements 
of this branch of the science. 
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The earliest of Malte-Brun’s writings were the sources from 
which we first derived the idea of those fundamental divisions, 
which we have just explained, and upon the principle of which we 
have constructed our works on the Geography of Spain and Por- 
tugal. It would therefore be an ill-founded and unjust pretension 
to offer to the public, as a new discovery, a plan traced and followed 
by others. We are satisfied with claiming, in favour of Malte- 
Brun, the priority of this new and valuable idea, and for ourselves, 
the more perfect execption of his plan. 

To the number of eminent services rendered by Malte-Brun to 
the science of Geography may be added, that ef his co-operation in 
the establishment of the Société de Géographie, which was estah- 
lished in 1821, by the united exertions of himself, M. M. Langlés, 
Barbié du Bocage, Jourard, Walekenaer, &c., the original founders 
of this fine and important institution, now become the centre of 
union for every fact and observation which belong to this essential 
branch of human knowledge, and the appearance of which, together 
with the immense advantages likely to be derived from it, the 
‘Revue Encyclopédique’ was the first to bring before the notice of 
the public.* We will conclude this notice by an anecdote which 
which will show Malte-Brun’s literary conscientiousness, and at the 
same time paint the period in which more than one editor of a 
journal, in acting like him, did not display the candour which cha- 
racterised the learned Dane. 

The author of the present article, and the learned writer to whose 
memory it is consecrated, had, in spite of the apparent opposi- 
tion of their opinions, preserved an intimate, although not per- 
fectly uninterrupted friendship. ‘The former had given many proofs 
of an active solicitude fer Malte-Brun, in softening numerous 
satirical anecdotes, of which he was the subject, in a collection of 
witty notices. By an exception which does honour to the character 
of Malte-Brun, he evinced his gratitude by rejecting, at the time 
of the proscription, the attacks which would otherwise have been 
directed against his friend in the journal, over which his great 
talents gave him considerable influence. He had even the courage 
to bestow some praises in several of his pages on this friend, who 
was pursued and persecuted by his enemies even in his exile; and 
when, in 1823, he published his ‘Guide du Voyageur en Espagne,’ 
it was recommended to the attention of the pubiic by a highly 
flattering notice in the ‘Journal des Debats.’ In 1826, the author 
having retouched this work, corrected the errors which had been 
pointed out by the skilful critic, and composed an entirely new 
treatise, which was destined to serve as an introduction to a ‘ Col- 
lection de Résumés Géographiques.’ Malte-Brun was solicited to 





* See Rev. Enc., vol. xii., 1821, pp. 225. 460. and 682. 
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announce this enterprise at a public dinner, but replied with naiveté, 
‘I would do it with the greatest pleasure, | am enchanted with 
your “Peninsule [bérique,” but your “Collection de Résumés” may 
do considerable injury to my “ Précis.” You cannot expect that I 
should break my own bookseller’s neck ; I promise you, however, 
that, although the position in which I am placed renders it impos- 
sible for me to praise your work, I will on no account say a word 
against it.’ Malte-Brun strictly kept his word, and his silence was 
looked on as a proof of loyalty. 

Malte-Brun had acquired a vast extent of knowledge, because he 
was, in every sense of the term, what is called a grand travailleur. 
He undertook nothing in science in which he did not thoroughly 
succeed. No difficulty impeded his progress ; but, as the author of 
an excellent necrological notice observes, human power is limited. 
Malte-Brun did not perceive that his own was nearly exhausted ; 
his friends were the first to make the melancholy discovery,—an 
entire repose of some weeks would have sufficed to re-establish his 
health, of which the decline became every day more visible. 

This repose was recommended to him, but he neglected the 
advice of his friends ; and in a short space of time, the malady had 
made a frightful progress. He alone seemed unconscious of it. 
The crisis, however, arrived; for three days only he had confined 
himself to his room; but even in this state, he still continued his 
labours ; and death alone, which was, happily for him, devoid of 
much pain, could make his powerless hand relinquish the pen. 


It was on the 17th of December, 1826, that this celebrated man 
expired; who, never having thought of the future, except as it re- 
garded the glory he might derive from his works, has left his 
children no other inheritance than his fame. His name will resound 
through all enlightened Europe. Denmark, which disowned him, 
will envy France the adoption of this illustrious writer. The young 
heirs to his celebrated name will, we doubt not, be objects of the 
solicitude of a Government which gives every encouragement to 
the progress of science, and protection to those men who labour for 
its advancement. 
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Han«! far o’er the breast of Ocean 
Sweeps the dark wing of the storm ; 

Like a war-host set in motion, f ' 
On the waters rush—their form 

Prouder, loftier, appearing ; 

Crested waves on waves uprearing, i 

Threat the shore to which they're steering, ; 
Spreading terrors wild alarm. 


tO eee 


Roars like conqueror’s voice the thunder, 
Leaps the lightning from the cloud, 
Like a prison, burst asunder, 
By the form it aim’d to shroud ; 
Flashing from its dusky dwelling, 
First the hated roof assailing, 
Then o’er all around prevailing, 
Scattering every turret proud. 


Blacker grows the moonless midnight, 
Blacker grows the beamless deep, 
Darkness, like a hell-wove mantle, AB 

Wraps Creation in its sweep ; I 
Takes in all the far horizon, ; 
‘The mid vault, the earth, it lies on,— 
All—as if, in one wide prison, 

Earth, sky, ocean, it would keep ! 


: 
¢ 
Hark ! the billow echoes louder, | 
Loftier rears its foamy crest. f 
Hark! the thunder’s voice is prouder, Hi 
As it all the earth address ‘d. 4 
Fiercer, quicker come the flashes, 
As they'd lay the world in ashes ; 4 
Every wave, that shore-ward dashes, 
Seems to fire the cavern’s breast ! , 
y 
F 


What is heard amid the roaring 
Of the billow and the blast, | 
As if thousand shrieks were pouring 
Death's last agony ?—'Tis past.— 
Watch the next blue lightning’s gleaming 
O’er the roaring surges streaming ; 
Mark,—Oh heavens ! Oh mercy’s beaming— ' 
"Tis a bark’s engulphing mast. 7 
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Where was the sweet Heaven's compassion, 
On the wanderers of the deep ? 

Heard it not love’s intercession ? 
Saw it not the orphan weep ?— 

For this bark no prayer ascended, 

Round it no affections blended,— 

None in danger’s hour extended 
Thought, or trembling hope, to keep ! 


It was throng’d by men disowning 
Nature’s feelings, nature's ties ; 

It was throng’d by men dethroning 
Mercy’s angel from her skies ;— 

Those who child and parent sever, 

Lover from beloved for ever, 

Friend from soul-knit friend, oh never 
More to meet each other's eyes ! 


Did they ktieel to Heaven to shield them 
In this night of storm and death ? 

Heaven could not such succour yield them ; 
For its own avenging breath 

In that tempest round them hover'd, 

Ocean's gaping gulphs uncover'd, 

Sounded in each wave that smother’d 
Every death-cry gasp’d beneath. 


And is there no tempest waiting 

Those dark bosoms, who retain 
Yet, with rigour unabating, 

Afric’s children in the chain ? 
Yes! ye dungeon isles,—it lours 
Now around your rulers’ bowers ;— 
Speed the retributive hours 

In Heaven's high-appointed train ! 


Britain! oh, our bosom’s glory,— 
Haste thee to avoid its wrath ; 
Let it not be writ in story 
That o’er thee it took its path. 
Shalt thou sink amidst its slaughters ? 
Glorious empress of the waters, 
Free thy sable sons and daughters 
Where thy rule the power hath. 











Oricin, History, anp Present State or THE CENSORSHIP 
OF THE Press IN InpIa. 


a No. III. 


In the three last Numbers of ‘The Oriental Herald, we have 
given the private history, as it may be called, of Dr. Maclean's 
treatment by the Indian Government of that day, and of his suffer- 
ings and feelings, as detailed in his own Journal, kept at the time. 
We now follow this up, by continuing the series of his letters ad- 
dressed to Lord Wellesley, after his arrival in England, which we 
take from a copy furnished to us, and carefully revised and 
amended by himself, the original being eftirely out of print, and 
not to be procured in England. ‘They contain a series of arguments 
which deserve as much consideration at the present moment, as at 
the period in which they were written: and which are therefore 
worthy of preservation in a permanent form. 


Lerrer II. 


To the Marqus of Wellesley, &c. on his new and extraordinary 
doctrines, that Magistrates can do no wrong, and that apologies 
to a Governor-General are a sufficient atonement to the offended 
laws of the country ; and on his union of the judicial with the 
executive authority. 


‘ The freedom of writing and speaking upon the topics of government and its 
administration’ (in which I must presume the subordinate as well as the 
more dignified magistrates are comprehended) ‘ has ever been acknow- 
ledged, by our greatest statesmen and lawyers, to be the principal safeguard 
of that constitution, which liberty of thought originally created, and which a 
free press for its circulation gradually brought to maturity.’ 

Erskine’s Declaration on the Liberty of the Press. 


My Lorp,—TIn order to enter fully intothe merits of the case 
between us, it becomes necessary to undertake the irksome task of 
analysing the preceding correspondence. In the first notification, 
with which I was honoured by your command, dated the Ist of 
June, 1798, you, my Lord, in requiring an apology for an insinu- 
ation of improper conduct against a magistrate, were doing that 
which you must have known you had no right to do; the demand 
was therefore not only illegal, but arbitrary, capricious, and ty- 
rannical ; and on these grounds ought to have been resisted, even 
if my insinuation had been groundless, and the magistrate innocent. 
If every line of my letter had been libellous, seditious, or even trai- 
torous, you could have no right to require an apology. If I had 
really committed a crime, by what act of the legislature could an 
apology made to a Governor-General of India be deemed an atone- 
ment to the offended Jaws of my country? But that my insinuation 
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could be more than justified, and that the magistrate Anew himself 
to be exceedingly culpable, are obvious, from his great anxiety to 
prevent the publication of my promised appreciation of his conduct, 
in palliation of which he even got a friend of mine to write to me 
from his house at Ghauzeepore. 

If you did not know that your demand was illegal, why did you 
not endeavour to enforce it by legal means? If you did not know 
that the magistrate was culpable, why did you not leave him to take 
his remedy by the ordinary course of law? But in a legal or con 
stitutional view, the guilt or innocence of the magistrate, or of 
myself, are things indifferent. The principle extends much beyond 
the merits or demerits of individuals. Under any circumstances, 
such an interference, on the part of a Governor, is an usurpation 
of the judicial function, by the executive power, of which the con- 
stitution of this country does not admit. Is it not besides a gross 
insult to the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, 
and to the persons who usually compose juries there, for any Go- 
vernor, in any case, to take the law into his own hands? Were 
these Judges and these Jurors deemed by your Lordship incapable 
of fairly trying an offender against the laws of the country? Or 
were you apprehensive that, in this case, they would not inflict the 
precise.measure of punishment which was agreeable toyou? Such 
apprehensions would in reality be the highest possible eulogium on 
the Courts of Judicature in India, the establishment of which has 
conferred such immense benefits on the inhabitants of that country. 

Thus it stands clearly proved, if 1 be not widely mistaken in 
the- nature of proof, that you, my Lord, did wantonly unite, in 
your own person, the judicial with the executive authority, in vio- 
lation of one of the fundamental principles of the British Consti- 
tution ; and I am now going to prove that you committed this vio- 
lation of the constitution, this usurpation of the rights of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature, for the express purpose, in the first 
instance at least, of shielding, with the strong arm of power, an 
individual magistrate from censure, for having, in the exercise of his 
authority, committed illegal, oppressive, and scandalous acts ; in 
effect, asserting a general principle that magistrates can do no 
wrong. 

Your Secretary in his letter of the 1st of June, states that it was 
in consequence of a representation to Government (from the magis - 
trate of course) that he was directed to write to me. Mr. Maclean 
informs me that the magistrate had written to the Supreme Board, 
complaining ; and I receive a letter from a friend, written from the 
magistrate’s house, dissuading me from publishing the promised 
appreciation of his conduct. Five weeks afterwards, I receive ano- 
ther letter from your Secretary, dated July 2, requiring me to re- 
turn to Europe, your emissaries at the same time making an at- 
tempt, which I frustrated, to seize my person. From all these 
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circumstances, and from the very terms of your subsequent expla- 
natory letter of the 19th of July, as well as from the apology which 
the editor of the ‘ Telegraph’ was, in the mean time, obliged to insert 
in his paper for having published my letter of the 29th of April, it 
is impossible, I say, from all these circumstances, not to conclude 
that your illegal and upwarrantable requisition for an apology, and 
my subsequent imprisonment and expulsion for refusing to make 
such apology, were intended, in the first instance, to protect this 
magistrate from farther animadversion, and to establish a precedent 
by which all magistrates might in future tyrannize with impunity. 
What could be a more direct violation than this of the principles 
of the British constitution, as laid down by Lord Erskine, in his 
celebrated declaration on the press? ‘The extent of the genuine 
liberty of the press, on general subjects, and the boundaries which 
separate it from licentiousness, the English law has wisely not at- 
tempted to define. ‘They are indeed in their nature indefinable, 
and it is the office of the jury alone, taken from the country in each 
particular instance, to ascertain them, and the trust of the crown 
where no individual is slandered, to select the instances ror TRIAL, 
by its ministers responsible to parliament.’ 


Lerrer III. 


To the Marqus of Wellesley, &c. on the unconstitutional Law, 
which enacts that British-born subjects may be transported with- 
out the form of a trial ; and on the Marquis’s enormous applica- 
tion of it in some cases, and his utter contempt of it in others, 


‘Mr. Pitt's Bill, assisted by the explanatory Act of 1786, beside the new and 
extraordinary powers given to the Board of Controul at home, has given to the 
Governor and Presidents abroad the most despotic and extravagant authorities : 
—unlike any thing that could have been supposed to originate in a free state, 
and utterly irreconcileable to the spirit of the British Constitution, by virtue of 
which despotic authority, among other enormities which, under the name of 
Government, may be committed, the Governor or President of the Council may, 
upon his single pleasure, seize and secure any British subject in India, of what- 
ever rank or situation, and upon the accusation of only one person cause him to 
be thrown on ship-board, or imprisoned until there shall be ‘‘ a convenient op- 
portunity of sending him to England,’’ where, by the same bill, a new tribunal 
and proceeding equally unheard of in the Constitution,—are provided for his 


trial.’ 
Sheridan’s comparative Statement of Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt's India Bills, p. 13. 


My Lorv,—Far from wishing to exaggerate your conduct, | 
am willing to give you the full benefit of the most extravagant con- 
struction of a most extravagant law. ‘There are some laws, my 
Lord, so unconstitutional that they should not, and some so bad 
that they cannot, be executed. Men of honour will not be the in- 
struments of carrying inte effect an execrable law, even when com- 
pulsory. Such was the memorable decree of Robespierre for giv- 
ing no quarter to the English. But what are we to say, or at least 
what are we to think, of a man, who, after the most mature deli- 
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beration, surpasses the provisions of a law, which he himself con- 
ceives not to be compulsory, and which he cannot but know is in 
direct contradiction to the most essential principles of the British 
Constitution ? We must in charity suppose that a legislature, which 
can pass such glaringly unconstitutional acts, and a Governor who 
can unnecessarily go beyond the true intent and meaning of them, 
do not perceive the consequences of what they are doing; or we 
must suppose something infinitely more to their discredit. It is 
fitting, however, that the people of England should know the ex- 
tent of their obligations to both. 

The Legislature, to be sure, only committed the small mistake 
of delegating an authority to the Governors of India, which they do 
not themselves possess, an authority which resides no where—that 
of transporting British-born subjects without the form of a trial. 


Are our fundamental constitutional laws then to be considered 
as not extending to India? or are they extended to that country 
only in some parts, and withheld in others? and if so, by what sta- 
tute is the distinction established ? For what purpose are the English 
Courts of Judicature maintained in India, if they are not to apply 
the English law, particularly to British-born subjects ? Again, if in 
any case, the clauses of a minor law happen, by some unaccountable 
legislative inadvertency or design, to be in direct contradiction to 
the spirit of the fundamental laws of the realm, can these clauses 
ever be fairly or honestly construed into a repeal or dissolution of 
our constitutional statutes ? Has any Governor a right, in order to 
serve particular purposes, to avail himself of the former, in direct 
violation of the latter? I say, consistently with every sound consti- 
tutional principle, he cannot. ‘ A saving, totally repugnant to the 
body of the act,’ says Blackstone, ‘ is void.’ (Vol. i. p. 89.) Upon 
the same principle, an act which is repugnant to the fundamental 
laws and constitution of the realm must be void, and it is the 
duty of every man to oppose a constitutional resistance to its ope- 
ration. 

Without entering at any length into the demerits of the laws 
respecting the government of India, I cannot avoid saying a few 
words on some of their most singular features. It must appear 
almost incredible to the people of Great Britain, whose attention has 
not hitherto been sufficiently called to the subject, that the uncon- 
stitutional clauses of those acts can be brought to operate against 
British-born subjects only. An American, a Dane, a Swede, a Rus- 
sian, a Hindoo, a Frenchman, excepting in time of war, could not, 
even by the most forced construction of them, be sent to Europe in 
virtue of the mere order of a Governor-General. 

By specifying British-born subjects as the exclusive objects of 
this unmeasured power, the framers of the bill (for I must suppose 
that the Legislature could not have adverted to all its consequences) 
must have perceived that, by extending it to foreigners, they would 
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have been violating the spirit of the laws of nations, and might give 
rise to the most unpleasant disputes. If not, what did the restriction 
mean? But while some respect was to be paid to the spirit of the 
laws of nations, that of the Constitution of Great Britain, it seems, 
was to be violated without scruple, and the British-born subject de- 
prived at once of all his most essential birth-rights, the Trial by 
Jury, the Habeas “ee and the Liberty of the Press. 


If a native of any foreign country, excepting when a prisoner of 
war, had reprehended a magistrate even improperly, he would have 
been entitled to a fair trial before the Supreme Court of Judicature. 
No foreigner, or Asiatic, even trading unlawfully, could have been 
transported by the mere fiat of a Governor-General. In India, 
British-born subjects alone are aliens. There, at least, the boasted 
birth-right of Englishmen consists only of a monopoly of op- 
pression. 

And while such superior privileges are accorded to foreigners 
over British-born subjects, it is also to be observed that there exists 
the most unequal rule of action for British-born subjects themselves. 
Is it not an extraordinary contradiction, for instance, that while a 
person accused of murder must be tried before the tribunal of the 
country, and, if found innocent, restored to his family, property, and 
business, uninjured ; a person only accused of a non-descript offence 
against a magistrate, may be banished and ruined, without the pri- 
vilege of being heard? It is insulting the ordinary rules of justice 
with a vengeance, to apply severer penalties to accusations of trivial 
offences, than to those of the highest enormity. ‘The peculiar ex- 
cellence of the British Constitution, in which, indeed, the value of 
every government may be summed up, is that it creates an equal 
rule of action for the whole nation, and an impartial administration 
of justice under it. From these master principles results that happy, 
unsuspecting, and unsuspected freedom, which for ages has distin- 
guished society in England, and which has united Englishmen in an 
enthusiasm for their country, and a reverence for their laws.’— 
Ersiine’s Declaration on the Liberty of the Press. 

The inconvenience and cruelty of sending to England for trial, 
persons accused of crimes, even of murder, committed in distant 
places on the high seas, has been felt by the Legislature ; and I 
observe with pleasure that a bill has lately been brought into Par- 
liament for remedying this abuse, by enacting that such persons 
shall in future be tried by the adjacent tribunals. The public have 
now an opportunity of judging, whether it be not equally necessary 
to bring in a bill for preventing persons, accused of offending a Go- 
vernor, or Magistrate, in any of our distant provinces, from being 
sent to England, for puntsuMENT, without trial ? 

In whatever point of view we consider the Acts for the govern- 
ment of India, many of their clauses are neither more nor less than 
a gross violation of the British Constitution in fayour of a com- 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 17. E 
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mercial monopoly. In their most limited sense, and under the most 
liberal construction, they are intolerable to eyery man who enter- 
tains the smallest sentiment of constitutional liberty. ‘The clauses 
upon which you have pretended to act, in my case, even according 
to the fair and only just interpretation of them, viz. as they relate 
to unlawful traders, are precisely of that description. ‘They are an 
absolute and complete violation of ‘ the natural and inherent right 
of the subject to personal liberty.” ‘ The glory of the English law 
consists in clearly defining the times, the causes, and the extent, 
when, wherefore, and to what degree, the imprisonment of the sub- 
ject may be lawful. This it is, which induces the absolute necessity 
of expressing upon every commitment the reason for which it is 
made: that the Court, upon an Habeas Corpus, may examine into 
its validity ; and, according to the circumstances of the case, may 
discharge, admit to bail, or remand the prisoner.’—Bluckst. Com., 
vol. iii. p. 134. 

But that we may not do injustice to the intentions of the Le- 
gislature which enacted the laws for the government of India, we 
must suppose that, in giving a discretionary power of imprison- 
ment, expulsion, and banishment, to the Governors of distant pro- 
vinces, they must have had in view some distinct and reasonable 
grounds, upon which these powers were to be exercised. They 
could never have intended them as an engine of oppression against 
British-born subjects, although they ought to have foreseen that they 
must necessarily become so, in the hands of men of arbitrary minds. 
Accordingly we find, both from the preamble-and context of these 
clauses, that the Legislature did mean to confine the exercise of the 
powers they delegated to the Company's Governors expressly to 
persons unlawfully trading in India, the very object of the clauses 
being to protect the Company’s exclusive trade. ‘Lhe words of the 
preamble to the clauses giving discretionary power to the Governors 
of sending British-born subjects to Europe are— For securing to 
the said united Company their sole and exclusive right of trading to 
the East Indies and parts aforesaid.’ Otherwise, what would have 
been the use of providing the new tribunal and proceedings of which 
Mr. Sheridan speaks, for the trial of persons sent home by the Go- 
vernots of that country ? That enactment positively infers the com- 
mission of an offence as the ground of expulsion ; and the only 
offence stated is unlawful trading, or trading without a licence. 

This appears to me to be the true construction of the Acts of 
Parliament, relating to India, as they regard the expulsion of British- 
born subjects from that country. Since the passing of these Acts, 
however, a great many persons, of various professions, and who do 
not at all come under the description of traders, have gradually 
settled in the Company’s territories. To them certainly the spirit of 
these provisions did not and could not extend. In their true, limited, 
obvious, and only possible sense, namely as they relate to unlawful 
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traders, these clauses, if ever they were acted upon by your prede- 
cessors, had fallen, as they deserved, into complete disuse. But 
you, my Lord, with that chivalrous disdain for common-place poliey, 
which characterises your government, have thought proper not 
only to revive an obsolete, odious, tyrannical, and most unconstitu- 
tional law, but to extend it, contrary to the manifest intention of 
the Legislature, to all persons residing in India, of whatever pro- 
fession or calling. 

So much for the interpretation of the law, according to the mani- 
fest intention of the Legislature. Let us now consider your appli- 
cation, or rather misapplication of it, in my case. On the 9th of 
July, five weeks after my refusal to make you an apology, I was 
favoured with a letter from your secretary, requiring me, as residing 
in India without licence, to return to Europe, in the extra ship 
Mildred, then under despatch. Let us examine the validity of this 
plea. Here the offence against the magistrate is dropped, and my 
being without a licence is the great crime for which I am to be sent 
to Europe, without a moment’s delay to settle my affairs, and my 
person directed to be seized. Is it not rather strange, that, after 
having been four years a constant resident of Calcutta, without a 
licence, and seeing that there were many thousand persons in India 
equally without licences, a circumstance, which had not till then 
been so considered, should all at once have sprung up into an 
offence, in my particular case? The objection, one should suppose, 
might have been very easily removed, by only conferring on me a 
licence, subject to the conditions on which such permissions were ac- 
corded to others. Were not licences freely granted to all who asked 
for them? Was it imputed as an offence to other persons to have 
resided in India without licences? If not, the adoption of the pre- 
text in my case was both contemptible and ridiculous, or something 
infinitely worse. It was establishing a distinction, which destroyed 
at one blow that equal rule of action considered by Lord Erskine 
as ‘the peculiar excellence of the British constitution.” And it 

may be of some importance to consider how long: our enthusiasm 
for the country, and our reverence for its laws, can survive the 
circumstances that gave them birth. 

The law respecting licences, under which you have endeavoured 
to cover your proceedings, must be considered as either compulsory 
or discretionary. I will give you every advantage in the construc- 
tion of it. If compulsory, it was incumbent on you to have sent 
away every British-born subject, (for the law, under the utmost 
latitude of construction, as has been shown, extends only to them,) 
who had not a licence to remain in India; and you ought not, in 
my case, to have waited for the new offence of refusing to make, 
you an apology. It was your duty to put the law regularly, equally, 
and invariably in force, for it could not have been the intention 
of the Legislature, either express or understood, to have left to 
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any Governor an option to enforce, or to dispense with, a compul- 
sory law at pleasure. If the law was compulsory, you have violated 
the law. 


But if the authority vested in you was discretionary, you are still 
responsible for the manner in which you have exercised it. Now I 
will, for the sake of argument, take your own interpretation of the 
law, and suppose, what however I do not admit, that by a fair and 
liberal construction of it, you were authorised to send to Europe 
others than those who were found unlawfully trading in India, is it 
fitting that you should make use of this power as it were in sport ? 
In order to show that you made a wanton and most tyrannical use 
of it in my case, even according to your own misinterpretation of 
the law, it is only necessary to refer the reader to your letters. 
There he will find the reasons for my expulsion from India, which 
you have yourself deliberately urged, so absurd, ridiculous, and 
contemptible, that he must conceive it probable you would, in some 
future flight, proceed to transport individuals, for an offensive ex- 
clamation, or a provoking distortion of countenance. And thus 
British-born subjects might become mere play-things in the hands 
of a Governor-General. 


But what will be said, if I show that you have treated the law 
respecting licences, which you pretended on this occasion to respect, 
in other cases, with the most sovereign contempt? Mr. Maclean 
had a licence. But it did not protect him from being transported 
from Benares towards Calcutta. Would his licence have saved the 
Editor of the ‘Telegraph’ from a voyage to Europe, if he had not 
published the apology dictated to him ? Nay, have you not yourself, 
in your edict for regulating the press, expressly asserted, in open 
contempt of this very law, your right to exercise the power of 
transportation, without any exception whatever in favour of those 
who have licences? ‘The penalty for offending against any of the 
above regulations to be immediate embarkation for Europe ;—the 
very principle of the decision of Buonaparte in the case of Pancouke 
and Moutardier, who had printed without publishing a book that 
was offensive to him: ‘ Let the printer be sent to the Bicetre, and 
the author to Cayenne.’ 


This brings to my recollection an obligation which I chance to 
owe you. It has been the singularity of my fate to have been in 
collision with almost every species of despotism, from your own 
maiden efforts in India, to those of your imitator Buonaparte in 
Europe, and from the wholesale measures of that usurper, to the 
pettyfogging details of a snivelling Medical Board. When detained 
in France, at the commencement of this war, contrary to the usages 
of civilized nations, a printed copy of your correspondence, sent to 
the public offices, proved a principal mean of procuring my release ; 
verifying the proverb, that there is scarcely an evil out of which 
some good doth not arise. 
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Lerrer IV. 


To the Marquis of Wellesley, &c. on his doctrine that, in respect to 
offences, three cyphers make an unit; and that the Governor- 
General must be addressed in the most respectful terms. 

‘La veritable grandeur est libre, douce, familitre, populaire ; elle se laisse 
toucher et manier, elle ne perd rien d étre vu de prés.” 
4 La Bruyere. 


‘* Greatness certainly does not consist in pageantry and show, in pomp and 
retinue, and though a person of quality will make use of these things to avoid 
singularity, and to put the vulgar in mind of their obedience to authority, yet he 
does not think himself the bigger for them, for he knows that those who have 
neither honesty nor understauding, have often times all this fine furniture about 
them.***—He that is truly noble hates to abridge the liberties, to depress the 
spirits, or anyways to impair the satisfaction of his neighbour. His greatness 
is easy, obliging, and agreeable, so that none have any just cause to wish it less. 
He is affable in his converse, generous in his temper, and immoveable in what 
he has resolved upon ; and as prosperity does not make him haughty and impe- 
rious, so neither does adversity sink him into meanness and dejection : for if he 
ever shows more spirit than ordinary, it is when he is ill used, and the world 
frowns upon him. Jn short, he is equally removed from the extremes of servility 
and pride, and scorns either to trample upon a worm, or sneak to an Emperor.” 


Collier, 
My Lorp,—Sensible, and perhaps even ashamed, of the futility 
of your former pleas, you again changed your ground, and added a 
new charge, still more frivolous, if possible, than the former ones. 
In your explanatory letter, written, no doubt, after much consultation 
with the law-oflicers of the Company, not a word is said of the 
licence. ‘The reasons now assigned, for the extraordinary proceed- 
ings against me, may be divided into three branches: Ist, for pub- 
lishing in a newspaper a letter containing an insinuation of improper 
conduct on the part of one of the public magistrates in the discharge 
of his duty : @ndly, when called upon to make an apology for that 
offence, refusing in the most disrespectful terms to make such apo- 
logy : and 3rdly, because I was ordered (four years) before to re- 
turn to Europe. Now, what inferences, 1 beseech you, are we to 
draw from all this, but that finding the position which you had 
first taken (the apology) untenable, you altered it to another, (the 
licence,) which you found equally weak; and finally, feeling that 
both afforded but a shallow pretext for ruining and banishing a 
British-born subject, (for it is actual and harsh banishment to be 
forced from the place in which you are established in business and 
earn your subsistence, even to a better residence,) you thought proper 
to look for new offences, in order to strengthen your cause. It was 
fortunate for me that none of a more heinous nature could be found 
than what arose from a simple misrepresentation of a fact which 
was easily explained to the satisfaction of a former Governor- 
General, after which 1 remained four years a constant resident of 
the town of Calcutta: for if any could have been discovered by a 
microscope, the whole tenor of your proceedings warrants the belief 
that they would have been eagerly raked together. 
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It has been shown, in Letter II, that my refusing to make you 
an apology was both legal and proper. It has been shown, in 
Letter III, that I did not come properly under the true construction 
of that most unconstitutional Act of Parliament relating to licences 
for residing in India; and that, even according to your own misin- 
terpretation of that law, the exercise of the discretionary power 
vested in you was, with respect to me, indiscreet, oppressive, and 
tyrannical: and from the letter of Captain Hudson, of the Hough- 
ton, it will appear that the new charge of my having been ordered 
to return to Europe by a former Governor-General is every way 
worthy of the rest. Such then are the grave and serious charges 
on which you have yourself expressly founded the extraordinary 
measure of my expulsion from India, It will remain with vou to 
explain how they constitute an offence against the law, against the 
morals, or even against the prejudices of any community ; or how 
three circumstances, none of which taken separately constitutes any 
part of an offence, and all of which are not only frivolous but 
ridiculous, can be converted, excepting by some mystical process, 
into a whole offence. I hope every man in the nation will attend 
to this political chymistry, on his own account; for I am now no 
farther interested in the decision that may be formed, respecting 
your Lordship’s conduct, than any other member of the community. 
Dean Swift has somewhere said that, in political arithmetic, two and 
two do not always make four. But this is probably the first time 
that three cyphers were ever supposed to form an unit, completing 
the sumt otal of one offence. Your idea of offences, my Lord, re- 
minds me of Sir Andrew Ague-Cheek in the play, who would beat 
a man because he was a puritan: ‘ Maria. Marry, sir, he is 
sometimes a kind of puritan.—Sir And. O if I thought that, I'd 
beat him like a dog.—Sir To. What, for being a puritan? Thy 
exquisite reasons, dear knight !—Sir And. I have no exquisite 
for’t, but I have good reason enough.’ 

Reluctant as I feel to offend the English ear, or to accustom it 
to the degrading sounds of apology and licence, I must say a few 
words more before I dismiss the subject; for it seems to me to 
merit the most ample illustration. On reperusing your three official 
letters, my Lord, you will perceive what a ridiculous figure even a 
man of talent must make in print, when he is acting in contradis- 
tinction not only to truth, justice, law, and the constitution, but 
even to common decency and common sense. In the first you 
accuse me of having published an insinuation of improper conduct 
against a magistrate, and for that offence, you require me fo make 
«nx apology. I refuse; and you have no remedy. In the second, 
you drop the offence against the magistrate, and require me, as re- 
siding in India without licence, to return to Europe in a particular 
ship; and you send your town adjutant to seize my person. I 
receive intelligence of your designs, order my doors to be shut, and 
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prohibit your myrmidons from attempting to enter my house by 
force, at the peril of their lives ; and they dare not persist. In this 
situation, I write to you requiring explanations. In your third and 
explanatory letter you drop the affair of the licence, and resume my 
refusal to make an apology, to which you add a new offence of 
about the same degree of importance. You are, however, graciously 
pleased, in consideration of certain circumstances stated by me, to 
allow me, on cerffin conditions, to remain in Calcutta fot a few 
months longer ; which conditions I reject with disdain. 

Thus you were obliged repeatedly to shift your ground ; and if 
I had urged you farther, you would probably have made more 
changes of position. But being now fully satisfied of your object, 
I thought it unnecessary to prolong x the correspondence ; and, 
without yielding one iota of the principle in dispute, after keeping 
my house shut for ten days, with sentinels stationed round it like a 
besieged ¢ castle, informed you that, being then as ready to comply 
with your requisition as I could be at any subsequent period, I 
should, at a certain time and place convenient to myself, surrender 
my person to vour town adjutant. This resolution was by no 
means founded on the exhaustion of my means of resistance. But 
the reasons why I thought it useless to drive you to the last degree 
of violence and outrage, shall be stated in a future letter. 

From the whole complexion of the preceding correspondence, 
which comprehends all that passed between your government and 
myself, it might be supposed, that had I condescended to make the 
apology required,—had I condescended 

‘ To bow and sue for grace, 
With suppliant knee, and deify your power,’ 
I should not have been sent to Europe. But this, as I shall show, 
is an erroneous opinion: for could I even have consented to that 
measure, I should have been obliged besides to withhold the ap- 
preciation which I had promised of the Magistrate's conduct, to re- 
nounce the privilege of free discussion, and even to give a security 
for my conforming in every respect to your will, before I could 
have obtained permission to remain in India. 

But to what monstrous doctrines should I have been subseribing ? 
It is here, I believe, for the first time in modern ages, even virtu- 
ally asserted by a British Governor, that no comments must be 
made on the conduct of any Magistrate, under his jurisdiction, let 
him do what he will; but that if an insinuation of misconduct 
should happen to escape, the proper atonement for it is an apology, 
not to the laws of the country, (they, it seems, have nothing to do 
with the affairs of India,) but to the most noble the Governor-General, 
and which apology, we are given to understand in the famous ex- 
planatory letter, should be made in the most respectful terms. * 

* To such a degree did this Governor carry his love of pomp, that, 
as I have been informed by officers of respectability from the coast, he 
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‘O but man! proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority ; 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep !’ 


Truly, if the feelings of the Governor-General of India are to be 
the thermometer of offences in that country, it would be advisable 
to look out for persons of somewhat more tractable sensibilities 
than your Lordship for that office. 


For my own part, on a retrospect of the affair between us, I 
have only to say, that, were it to happen twenty times over, I should 
not think it proper to alter any one part of my conduct ; and that 
if my resistance to such abominable principles of government does 
not prove a general benefit, it is, at least, no fault of mine. But I 
am sure that cannot be the case. ‘ The injustice done to an indi- 
vidual,’ says Junius, ‘is sometimes of service to the public. Facts 
are apt to alarm us more than the most dangerous principles. 
The facts here established are indeed sufliciently alarming ; and I 
trust the people of England will see your conduct in its true point 
of view; that they will be sensible that to suffer the Governor of 
a province to violate the best principles of our constitution with im- 
punity, is to invite despotism to our doors ; and that the best laws 
become nugatory, if the noble sentiments which foster and uphold 
them, be allowed to weaken or decay. If, contrary to all expecta- 
tation, I should be deccived, I shall only have to lament, in common 
with others, the unhappy state of apathy into which we are at 
length fallen. But even in that case, I shall at least enjoy the me- 
lancholy consolation of reflecting that I have not omitted to do my 
share of the duty. 


Letter V. 


Letter to the Marquis of Wellesley, &c. on his assumption of the 
Power of enforcing or dispensing wiih existing Laws according 
to his own Interpretation of them, and of making new Laws, at 
pleasure, annihilating the Personal Freedom of the Subject, and 
establishing, in fact, an absolute Despotism. 


* Sic volo, sic jubeo, stat pro ratione voluntas.’ 


My Lorp,—Notwithstanding the reinforcement of your new 
charge, conjured up after a lapse of six days, you were pleased to 





made stables of the East Indiamen to bring the horses of his body-guard 
from Bengal, at an enormous expense to the Company, as if the Ma- 
dras cavalry were unworthy the honour of acting as his body-guard, 
during his. stay on the coast. Here we trace Buonaparte and his inse- 
parable Mamelukes. Could this pomp and circumstance, which dis- 
gusted every one who saw it, trans{use more energy or wisdom into the 
orders conveyed to Generals and Ambassadors, or obtain any useful 
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say, that in consideration of the circumstances stated in my letter 
of the 13th July, I might remain in Calcutta, till the 25th of Oc- 
tober, provided I immediately gave satisfactory security, that I 
should proceed to Europe, on any ship, which might sail after that 
period, and on which you might require me to embark. And the 
town adjutant, in a note with which he prefaced the delivery of 
your letter, says he is well assured that I have it in my power to 
give this security on th€ shortest notice. As I never put my friends 
to the test, I do not know whether I had or had not this power. 
But this I know, that if I had, I should not have used it. Not 
having violated the law, I required no bail, or security for my ap- 
pearance, and I spurned, as I ought, the idea of asking any friend 
of mine to guarantee my obedience to the wit of a Governor-Ge- 
neral. But what does all this mean? It is neither more nor less 
than, ‘If you comply with my will and pleasure in part, I will suffer 
you to remain for three months longer in India; if you comply 
with it wholly, I will suffer you to remain as long as you please, 
whether you have a licence or not ; but if you do not in any respect 
comply with it, I will send you immediately to Europe, because you 
have not got a licence to reside in India.’ Now I defy any man 
in Turkey to produce me a more perfect union of complete non- 
sense and absolute despotism than this. 

The insulting tone of moderation, which you now assumed, my 
Lord, I placed to the proper account : namely, a conviction on your 
part, that you were treading upon very slippery ground, together 
with apprehensions, perhaps, that your object might be openly frus- 
trated by legal means. I say insulting, because there was no room 
for compromise. It was impossible for me, consistently with any 
just ideas of what is due to the laws or constitution of the country, 
to have conceded the principle in dispute ; and all the explanations 
which had taken place, together with the temper of the man, were 
sufficient to convince me that nothing would be conceded by your 
Lordship. Seeing that to continue the contest longer upon Asiatic 
ground would be therefore useless, I voluntarily surrendered myself 
to the town-adjutant of Calcutta at a time and place appointed ; 
was carried in triumph into Fort William ; and from thence hurried, 
under an escort of soldiers, on board an East-Indiaman at Saugor 
Roads. 


It happened to be on Saturday that I surrendered. You, my Lord, 
having, as I presume, surmised that I might avail myself of the aid 





object whatsoever? It is a false and ridiculous notion that they are 
conducive to any good, and however they may dazzle for a moment, 
instead of increasing they diminish respect; for the ee in their 
sentiments, are seldom mistaken. Was not Marquis Cornwallis, with 
only a few attendants, more respected than the Marquis Wellesley, with 
a suite large enough to form an army? , 
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of the civil law to frustrate your designs, the moment you learnt 
that I had capitulated, sent a peremptory order that I should be im- 
mediately sent on board a ship. ‘The order did not arrive till late at 
night. I had gone to bed, and absolutely refused to comply with it, 
observing that if the commandant of the soldiers thought himself 
obliged to enforce the order, he must use violence. He returned to 
the Fort-major, to whose custody I was now assigned, for fresh in- 
structions. The Fort-major was in perplexity and doubt. His 
order was peremptory, yet he saw the impropriety and indecency of 
enforcing it. But you were at your country residence ; and it would 
be a high crime and misdemeanor to disturb you about trifles. Of 
what consequence is the convenience, or even the life, of a common 
individual, if a great man must be incominoded? It was on tlie 
same seat of government that so many Englishmen were smothered 
to death in the Black-hole of Calcutta, that the slumbers of your pre- 
decessor, Surajah Dowlah, might not be disturbed ! 


Imagining what the motives of this peremptory order might be, 
I observed to the military agents of the Fort Major, that, the gates 
being shut for the night, no civil officers could get admission, and 
that the following day being Sunday, no writs could be executed ; 
that, besides, my servants were gone home for the night, and that my 
baggage, which was in the town, would be left behind. Notwith- 
standing these arguments, I do not believe, but for the influence of 
female humanity, | should have got even a single night's reprieve. 
This is not the only occasion on which I have experienced that 
women possess a more lively sense of, and a greater regard for, 
justice, as well as finer feelings of humanity, than men ; and I rejoice 
in this oppertunity of acknowledging my gratitude to Mrs. Calcraft, 
a lady I never saw, to whose intercession I owe it, that I was not 
hurried on board a ship, without even a change of linen, for a ten 
months’ voyage. After an interchange of messages, I was allowed 
to continue my repose, it being understood that I should be ready 
to embark as soon as my baggage could be got from Calcutta the 
next morning. 

These circumstances, which are in themselves trivial, I mention 
in order to show that it was yourownopinion, my Lord, althoughit did 
not enter into my contemplation, that your arbitrary measures might 
have been defeated by the medium of the courts of law. ‘That, I 
believe, could in fact have been done by an arrest for debt, or on a 
writ of habeas corpus, from which I cannot learn that India is 
exempted, more than other parts of the British dominions. 


But if it had been the intention of the Legisiature to con- 
fer on the Governor-General of India an authority that must vir- 
tually supersede the fundamental principles of our constitution, and 
deprive the subject of his only means of protection, would they not 
have expressely declared so, instead of leaving a power, which they 
thought it necessary to confer, subject to be constantly defeated ? 
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I do believe that, in this case, your intentions, my Lord, notwith- 
standing the indecent manner in which you ordered me to be hurried 
on board a ship, might have been frustrated, had I applied to the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and had these Judges done their duty. 
If L understand the law, the Supreme Court of Judicature was bound, 
upon application, to grant me a writ of habeas corpus, as a matter of 
right. ‘If a probable ground be shown, that the party is impri- 
soned without just cade, and therefore hath a right to be delivered, 
the writ of habeas corpus is then a writ of right, which may not be 
denied, but ought to be granted to every man that is committed, or 
detained in prison, or otherwise restrained, though it be by the com- 
mand of the King, the Privy Council, or any other. Com. Journ. 
April 1, 1628. If I had claimed the benefit of this doctrine, almost 
two hundred years old, it would remain to be seen how far your 
Lordship would have opposed your will to a constitutional mandate 
thus distinctly expressed. But of the two evils | preferred imme- 
diate expulsion, to the uncertainty of remaining subject to the ca- 
pricious sallies of your Lordship’s volition. 


Having shown that you avowedly considered yourself as entitled 
to enforce or dispense with existing laws, according to your own 
interpretation of them, at pleasure, I shall now make it appear that 
you assumed the privilege of making new laws, establishing in effect 
an absolute despotism.—lInstead of leaving disputes to be settled in 
the ordinary course of law, you determined that none should exist; 
as you imposed previous restrictions on publications, so you would 
impose previous restrictions on the actions of men. ‘ Penalty 
bonds,’ says Mr. Maclean, ‘ are sent up to be executed by all indigo 
planters in this district (Benares) ; for the first complaint in court, 
five hundred rupees ; and for the second, to be ordered to Calcutta.’ 
Now, my Lord, you had just as clear a right to order penalty bonds 
to be signed for a hundred thousand rupees, as for five hundred, and 
to order the offender to Botany Bay as to Caleutta. Did you not, 
by this strange measure, if any measure of yours couldappear strange, 
assert an unlimited power over the purses, as well as the persons, 
of his Majesty's subjects ? Could you not ruin a man ina moment, 
by bringing him from Benares to Calcutta, for having had some 
trifling quarrel, or at the mere instigation of an enemy or informer ? 
Might you not, with as much propriety, and justice, and law, have 
ordered any of the inhabitants of Calcutta, who should act improperly 
in your opinion, to be sent for the first offence to perform quaran- 
tine at Benares, and for the second to China ? 

I will not here say any thing of the sweeping edict, by which 
all Europeans were ordered to quit Lucknow, that they might not 
be witnesses of your conduct towards the Nabob, as I believe it is 
actually the subject of inquiry in another place. But it shall not 
be lost to the public, This doctrine of arbitrarily transporting the 
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subject from one part of a country to another, is even more cruel 
and degrading than that which transfers them in whole lots from 
one master to another, as has lately been the abominable practice on 
the continent of Europe. Nor does it appear that, in the assump- 
tion of those extraordinary powers, you laid the smallest stress upon 
licences, by which, when it suited your purpose, you claimed the 
privilege of transportation. On the contrary, you expressly usurped 
the right of violating even that, your favourite law. 





Tue Minstret Maip ‘tro tHe Warrior. 


Ou! go not to the field of war, 
Or let me share its toils with thee ; 
And tell me not the land is far, 
And holds no bower for minstrelsy. 
There is no bower of song for me, 
No native land but where thou art ;— 
There, though earth's dreariest waste it be, 
"[ would bloom an Eden to my heart ! 


Oh, I would watch thy tent by night, 
And guard thy bosom all the day ; 
Thy shield be in the hour of fight, 
‘Thy minstrel when ’twas pass’d away. 
Oh, who could sing so sweet a lay, 
Or tell thy glorious deeds so well ? 
For Love would give each song its sway, 
And all its notes of triumph swell. 


And who so well could die for thee, 
As one who longs to be at rest, 
And asks no other memory, 
But to be graven on thy breast? 
And who, among the spirits blest, 
Could watch thee with a fonder care ? 
Oh, who, when griefs thy heart oppress’d, 
Would sweeter, heaveulier solace bear ? 


Or, if there be who loved before, 
And gain’d that happiest destiny, 
Already on the heavenly shore, 
One bliss at least remains for me: 
To see pure angels’ cares for thee— 
To mark how thou art loved above— 
Beheld with feelings anguish-free, 
Since nought could from my own remove! 
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Travets 1n Iraty.—By an Easr Inpian, ar Home on Leave. 


No. II. 


Milan—Piazza del Duomo—The Scala—Marionettes—Political 
Condition—Commerce, &c. 


Mian can scarcely be called a beautiful town, for the streets 
are in general narrow, yet some of them, such as the Corso Orien- 
tale and the Contrada di Breva may vie with the most noble streets 
of London or Paris. ‘The architecture is more remarkable for its 
solidity and heavy grandeur, than for elegance or ornamental beau- 
ty. Some of the gates and edifices, erected under the French regime, 
are perfect models of chaste and classical beauty, but it not unfrequent- 
ly happens that the most elegant buildings are defaced and disfigured 
by a vile and incongruous shed of red tiles or some such abomina- 
tion. ‘The palazzi are rich and splendid en gros, but often mean 
and pitiful en détail; you find a shattered and lockless door 
leading out of a gaudy saloon, and shabby joined mirrors figuring 
amongst rich hangings and embroidered furniture. Milan is but 
half Italian, so far as regards antiquities and the fine arts, and such 
objects as the generality of travellers come to gaze and wonder at, 
and to record in letters to their kinsfolk. They, however, who come 
in search of amusement, and who are not too proud to give in to 
the ways of the people, will find few places, even in Italy, more 
agreeable than this city. The society is divided into two classes, 
that of the nobles, and that of the merchants, and each is easily 
accessible to foreigners, who are inclined to cultivate the Mi- 
lanese. Though these two classes are distinct, and seldom mix, 
there is here much less of that exclusive spirit which characterises 
the jealous separation of the nobles from the commoners in most 
of the Italian towns. This is to be attributed to the influence of 
the French republican policy in humbling the aristocracy. In- 
deed, though France has ceased to exercise any direct influence over 
the Milanese, they still appear to consider Paris rather than Vienna 
as the quarter from which their illumination is to proceed ; and whe- 
ther in politics or fashions, the complexion of opinions or the depth 
of a flounce, the ‘Constitutionnel,’ the ‘ Etoile,’ and the ‘ Petit Courrier 
des Dames,’ are of much greater authority than the ‘ Austrian Ob- 
server. In their dress, equipages, manners, and entertainments, 
the most approved models of the Fauxbourg St. Honoré are studi- 
ously copied. The beaux of Milan exhibit a better style of dress than 
is usually observed in Italians, a circumstance which I have heard 
accounted for by the close connexion which many of the Austrian 
officers maintain with their countryman, the great Mr. Stultz, of 
London, whose patriotic exertions enable these Cisalpine exquisites 
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to display, so far ae regards the outward man, whatever is most ap- 
proved in cut and refined in taste. 

The great square before the Cathedral, called the Piazza dei Du- 
omo, is the greatest resort of all who have business to transact, or 
time to kill. Here the merchant comes to learn the state of the 
markets, and te conclude his bargains ; the man of fashion to dis- 
cusé the tittle-tattle of the day, and to criticise the powers of the 
favorite prima donna, Were may be seen ladies of unbounded in- 
clination, but limited means, gazing with longing eyes at the glit- 
tering treasures of the jewellers’ windows, or sighing over the rich 
silks and costly velvets so irresistibly terupting, whilst, a few paces 
off, a poor woman is driving « hard bargain for a dish of maccaroni. 
There you may see the antiquary or collector poring over the hete- 
rogeneous stock of a stall, or prying into the neglected contents of 
a dusty portfolio ; or the raw stranger measuring with wondering 
eyes the dimensions of the Cathedral, whilst the loquacious cicerone 
at his elbow pours into his ears, in a barbarous jargon which passes 
for French, all hie professional erudition and oft-repeated common- 
laces. Perchance a female figure, muffled up in a mantle, glides 
Prastily towards the Cathedral, apparently bent on her devotions, 
but most probably going to an assignation, for such is the custom 
here. Here the populace assemble, to listen to the ecstacies of an 
improvisatore, and to gape at the tricks of conjurors, or to grin at 
the broad jokes and innocent drolleries of Punch, who has estab- 
lished himself in the immediate vicinity of the church, and whose 
allusions are not unfrequently pointed in that direction. Priests, 
hepgars, voiturieurs, musicians and mountebanks, all ply their seve- 
ral vocations with activity, and numerous smoking and beer-drink- 
ing loungers occupy the seats in front of the cafés, whilst a strol- 
ling buffo regales them with a scena from the ‘Cenerentola’ or the 
‘arbitre.” The scene is one of infinite variety and life. 

Milan has long been noted for the cultivation and encouragement 
of music; and disputes, with Naples and Venice, the most conspicu- 
ous place amongst the cities of the most musical country in the 
world; its ‘Conservatory’ has ranked, and does still rank, as one of 
the first schools in Europe. To the Milanese the Opera is a con- 
sideration of the first importance, and the pretensions they set up, 
to superior taste and discrimination in this department of musical 
science, are of very old date, ‘Their vanity, as well as the gratifica- 
tion of this their ruling passion, has been interested in maintaining 
the reputation they have acquired, and the establishment of the 
Opera at Milan has long, in splendour and strength, been equal, if 
not superior, to any in Kurope. No Opera, however universal the 
applause bestowed on it elsewhere, is considered altogether success- 
ful, until the Milanese have approved. No maestro, however bril- 
liant his reputation, is established in fame, until he has composed 
for the Scala, and has received his crown of laurel there. No singer, 
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however transcendant her powers, is secure in her supremacy, so 
long as the critics of the Scala have withheld their applaube. This 
dangerous power, were it possessed by less discriminating judges, 
might be perverted to bad purposes, but though their claim to infal- 
libility has occasionally been belied by events, as in the case of 
Pasta, who was hissed from the Scala—their decisions are almost 
always just, and their praise is seldom bestowed unworthily. The 
charge of frivolity is, I think, unjustly urged against them, on ac- 
count of their passion“for novelty, and their preference of Rossini 
and the modern school to Mozart and the ancients. Without stop- 
ping to enquire how far this preference is consistent with correct 
taste, it may be sufficient to remark here, that the reproach (if re- 
proach it be) is shared, not only by every town in Italy, but by the 
principal cities in Germany. Though Rome produced her Paesiello, 
and Naples boasted her Cimarosa, their compositions are never to 
be heard in those cities; the sway of Rossini is unbounded, and 
even Mozart is driven from his strong-hold in Vienna. 


The Scala at Milan is second in size only to the San Carlos at 
Naples, and in architectural beauty is by many considered its su- 
perior. Nothing, in fact, can surpass the magnificence of the coup 
dil which presents itself on entering the pit of the Seala. The 
extent of the area, the simplicity yet richness of the architecture, 
and the chastity of the decorations, place it infinitely beyond any 
theatre I have yet seen. There are six circles of boxes ; the upper 
three comprise thirty-nine boxes each, the lower three thirty-six, as 
three are taken from the centre of each to form the Royal box. The 
fashion prevalent in Italy of fitting up the boxes with hangings, is ob- 
jected to by critics as marring the architectural beauty of the edifice. 
It is not to be denied that ittakes from the uniformity and congruity 
of the design, and the taste of it is at least doubtful ; but there is a 
lightness and airy gaiety in the appearance of these draperies, (espe- 
cially where, as in the Scala, each circle has its distinct and uniform 
color and fashion,) which, toan indulgent eye, almost compensates 
for the solecism in architecture. ‘The pit is large and commo- 
dious, the seats are cushioned and comfortable, and there is abun- 
dance of ‘room for standing’ not ‘miscalled standing room.’ 
The house is lighted by a handsome chandelier ; but, as is usual in 
continental theatres, the great concentration of light is on the stage. 
In the centre of the proscenium is a dial, so contrived, that the 
hours and minutes are indicated in luminous figures to the whole 
house. The prompter sits bolt upright in the centre of the stage, 
without any hood to screen him from observation ; no deception is 
attempted, and aid is asked and given without a shadow of conceal- 
ment. The performers, whilst on the stage, do not scruple to laugh 
and talk to each other, and even to exchange nods and signs with 
those in the orchestra. Applause is always ackowledged with a 
deep reverence, and every thing calculated to produce illusion seems 
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to be studiously avoided. The noise, confusion, talking, humming, 
shifting of places, and keeping on of hats, which prevail in the pit 
throughout the performance, are quite intolerable to one who goes 
to the theatre really to hear the music. This babel ceases only for 
a few minutes, when some favourite prima donna advances to sing 
her air, or during the performance of some popular duet. Then 
indeed a death-like silence is exacted, but no sooner has the piece 
terminated, than the ‘jabbering, jaw, and jum’ re-commence with 
double vigour, and a rush takes place for the door, similar to what is 
observable in the Court of King’s Bench, at the termination of some 
interesting case of libel or scandal, or in the House of Commons, 
when Mr. Hume brings forward a motion respecting India, ‘The 
orchestra is very strong, and is composed of the choicest ingre- 
dients ; yet it loses somewhat of its efficiency to my eyes (or rather 
ears) from a want of discipline. A leader should be the most abso- 
lute of autocrats, and the smallest symptom of rebellion should be 
punished with the bow-s/ring at least ; but Signor Roila, though a 
perfect master of his instrument, and possessing in an eminent de- 
gree the science essential to leaders, is now rather in his dotage, . 
and appears to me to ‘ bear his faculties’ too ‘meekly’ for his ex- 
alted station. ‘The overture is not given with the effect which such 
an orchestra ought to produce. ‘Those who have heard the orches- 
tra of the Italian Opera at Paris, can appreciate the value of an 
active leader, and an attentive audience, in producing the height of 
instrumental effect with limited means. ‘There the tap of the lead- 
er's bow, which calls his troops to order and gives the signal for 
commeiacing, is succeeded by a profound silence amongst the audi- 
ence ; the immediate removal of obnoxious hats is insisted on ; an 
authoritative hush ! awes into silence any rash whisperer, and the 
whole performance is listened to with intense interest, by an audience 
so jealous of disturbance as hardly to tolerate a momentary and 
well-deserved applause. At Milan, where the Opera is an every 
day business, and where they hear the same music repeated every 
night, such unmoved attention is not to be expected. The Scala 
has been nearly as celebrated for its ballet as for its opera, but since 
the death of its former indefatigable and inexhaustible director, 
Vigano, it has somewhat declined, under less inventive managers. 
Still it is, in my opinion, greatly superior in brilliancy and effect to 
either Paris or London; the dancing is inferior to both, for the 
Italians do not excel in that science, as the dleves of the Parisian 
school do ; but the music, scenery, dresses, acting, and getting up, in 
general, are more dazzling than any thing of the sort I have yet 
seen. Those who have not seen the performance of Pellerini, know 
not to what extent intensity of feeling, passion, and pathos may be 
thrown into pantomime. The performance of this graceful and 
fascinating actress, is as much above the mincing gait and coquet- 
tish aizs which are exhibited on the boards of the London Opera- 
house, as the tragedy of Kean surpasses the ranting of some hero of 
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a barn. Then the music, in Italy, is considered a primary ingre- 
dient in the ballet—not a pot pourri of chansons and chasses, po- 
laccas and polonnaises, like the Frenchified trumpery which Bochsa 
and D’Egville palm on the London audiences as ‘entirely new,’ or 
‘carefully arranged’—but judicious selections of the music of the 
best and most popular masters, skilfully adapted to the incidents of 
the piece, and bearing their full share in the general effect. Here 
the orchestra, which? during the Opera, is kept in subordination, 
acknowledges no superior ; ‘ it rules and reigns without control.’ 
It is its province to aid in the expression of the meaning which is 
imperfectly conveyed by pantomimic action, it tells a tale of woe, 
makes an appeal to the passions, sighs forth a lover's hopes and 
fears, and thunders out the rage of disappointed ambition. By easy 
transitions, it conducts the feelings to the desired point, and moulds 
them to the author's will. All this may be done, and is done, by 
an orchestra such as Milan possesses, inspired by a master-genius 
like Vigano, working with such materials as the unrivalled imagi- 
nation of Rossini furnishes. 

The Theatre of the Marionettes is greatly in favour with the 
middling classes, and is well worth visiting. It is quite incon- 
ceivable to what perfection the management of these puppets is 
brought at Milan ; their actions are those of life itself; and, though 
not more than two feet high, the scenery and the stage are so 
exactly proportioned to the stature of the performers, that the eye, 
accommodating itself to their diminutive size, is startled if, perchance, 
it catch a glimpse of a giant, in the shape of a little boy, who moves 
the machinery behind the scenes. They generally catch hold of 
some of the reigning foibles, or peculiarities, of the day, which they 
dress up in the most grotesque and piquant manner, to the infinite 
amusement of the auditors, who are remarkably quick of perception. 
Their caricature of the ballet at the Scala is the most laughable 
thing imaginable. There is generally a good company of come- 
dians to be found at Milan; but the Prosa, as they call it, is not 
greatly patronised, excepting when the Scala is shut. The upper 
orders invariably frequent the opera ; and the lower ranks prefer the 
broad humour of the Marionettes, or the cheap fun of Punch. 

It requires but a short stay at Milan to be convinced of the dis- 
satisfaction of the people with the present order of things. The 
Austrian Government is detested: and, indeed, how could it be 
otherwise, considering the system pursued? No attempt is made to 
conciliate,—no encouragement is given to native industry and to 
native talent,—education and intelligence are repressed,*—almcst 





* The reply of the Emperor to an address from the University of 
Pavia is well known: ‘I do not want learned men,’ said this second 
Augustus; ‘1 want good subjects, 1 am satisfied if my subjects can 
read and write.’ 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 17. F 
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all offices are filled by foreigners,—suspicion and espionage pene- 
trate every where,—and the harpies of police and customs are spread 
over the face of the land. Compare this empire of stagnation and 
mistrust with the active despotism of Napoleon. When he broke 
his faith with the Milanese, and disappointed the hopes of the world, 
by converting the Cisalpine Republic into the Kingdom of Italy, 
Napoleon still took from them nothing but their independence. 
The administration of the country was almost entirely confided to 
natives ; commerce, industry, talent, and education, were liberally 
encouraged and patronised ; the overweening and feudal aristocracy 
was humbled ; the administration of justice was bettered by the in- 
troduction of equal and fixed laws ; assassinations were prevented ; 
and monkish ascendancy was destroyed. ‘The taxes, indeed, were 
heavy, and the conscriptions hard: but the former went chiefly to 
the construction of great national works, beneficial to all, and chiefly 
defrayed by the rich ; whilst the latter was directed to the formation 
of a national army. ‘The benefits conferred on Italy by the French 
system continue, even now, to peep out amidst the desolation which 
has succeeded it, and give earnest of what it would have been, had it 
continued, under Napoleon. ‘The essential difference between the 
Austrian and the French regimes is this: Napoleon treated Italy as 
a separate kingdom, with distinct interests ; aggrandizement was 
his object, and he seized on it; but its prosperity was his desire, 
and he cherished it. Austria, on the contrary, has always considered 
and governed Lombardy as a conquered province, assiduously re- 
pressing all moral and intellectual improvement, which would en- 
danger its supremacy, and anxious only to wring as much as pos- 
sible from it.* An instance, of the policy pursued by the Austrians 
towards their Italian possessions, may be seen in an edict, which 
was promulgated about two years ago, by which every imaginable 
manufacture of every country but Germany is prohibited. Great 
as are the folly and short-sightedness of this measure, most of the 
enlightened cabinets of Europe (and, until very lately, we amongst the 
rest) furnish abundance of parallels to it: none of them can with 
reason complain, and it was hardly to be expected that Austria 
would set the example of any thing liberal or enlarged in policy. 
But what rendered this proceeding pre-eminent in iniquity and op- 
pression was, the retrospective operation it contemplated. At the 
expiration of two or three months after the date of the proclamation, 
all the articles mentioned, however long they might have been in 
the country, became contraband, and liable to seizure and confisca- 
tion. The inevitable consequence of such a measure, must be ruin 
to multitudes whose shops and warehouses are filled with commo- 
dities, imported for a market which is suddenly and oppressively 





* Austria draws upwards of a million annually from her Lombardo- 
Venetian territories, after defraying the expenses of the misgovernment 
of those unfortunate states. 
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closed against them, and which must be hurried out of the country, 
subject to all the losses and hazards attendant on unforeseen and 
compulsory exportation. It is difficult to conceive a more out- 
rageous act of despotism than this; it reached nearly all: for 
scarcely any thing escaped enumeration in this fatal proscription 
list. Consternation and despair prevailed every where ; sales were 
multiplied, shops were shut up, and bankruptcy and ruin threat- 
ened all. The object of this ill-advised measure is to force the 
dear and bad German manufactures into Italy, to the exclusion of 
the good and cheap English and French articles which find their 
way into the country. The same policy decrees the destruction of 
the miserable remnant of commerce which Venice still possesses ; 
the object being to transfer it to Trieste. 





Present Seat or War 1nN Cuinese Tarrary. 


Tue seat of war, is that region which in European maps,* is 
called Little Bucharia. On the north of this region, is a long chain 
of mountains called by various names, such as the Alak Mountains, 
the Mogulistan or Musart Mountains, and by the Chinese, Téen- 
shan, i. e. ‘Heaven's Mountains, from their great height. Also, 
Ta seue shan, great snowy mountains ; and in Poetry, Kwan-lun- 
shan. 

The western extremity is marked by Klaproth, in 1523, as the 
Himmaleh Mountains; and also called by him ‘Thian chan, ou 
Célestes.’t The Chinese place these mountains in from 40. to 
43. N. L. 

To the westward of these, lying nearly at right angles, in lon. 43 
west of Peking, are the Tsung shan, Onion Mountains, so called 
from ubounding in plants of the Allium species. This chain is 
otherwise called Belur Tag, or Belur Mountains, and is supposed to 
be the ancient Imaus. ‘The country on the east is the ‘ Scythia 
extra Imaum,’ or the ‘ Serica,’ of Ptolemy. The people are the 
ancient Seres. Rees’ Encyclopedia calls these mountains the Him- 
maleh,{ a Sanscrit word, meaning snowy. 

To the north of the Téen-shan is the lake called by D’Anville 
Palcati-nor ; in Thomsen, (where many of the Asiatic names are 
mis-spelled,) ‘'Talcati Lake.’ The Chinese call it, the sea of 
Pa-urh-kih-shih. Klaproth calls it Balchani and Balkhach. 

Into this sea or lake runs the river Ili or Ele. On this river 





* See Thomson’s General Atlas. 
+ Tableaux Historiques de l’Asie. t Himalaya. 
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D'Anville places ‘ Harcas, principal séjour du Hans des Eluts, or 
Kalmouks.’ This Harahs is nearly the site of the modern Ele, or 
Ili, the place of transportation for Chinese convicts ; called in Can- 
ton, the ‘ Colo,’ i. e. Cold Country, whither bankrupt Hong mer- 
chants and others are transported. 


The Téen-shan, or Alak Mountains, are spoken of by the Chinese 
geographers, in terms of the highest astonishment, for their height, 
their icy, luminous glory: some of them covered with eternal, never- 
melting snows; piercing the clouds; reaching to heaven; presenting 
an appearance of long chains, or spiral peaks, with cragged breaks, 
deep gulphs, vallies, and ravines, which prove these mountains to 
be the ‘ dragon-ancestors’ * of all other mountains in the world. 

From the Kia-yu-koan of D’Anville, the ground begins to rise 
till you get to Hami or Chami, (Chinese Hea-meih,) at the foot of 
the mountains. Here the road divides, one branch leading to the 
north of the Alak Mountains, and the other to the south; where 
are situated the eight great Mohammedan cities, Harashar; Koochay, 
or Outchi; + Ascou, or Aksa; Yarchand, or Yarkand, or Yerghien ; 
Yingkeih-shaurh, or Yinkeshar ; Cashgar, or Hasicar ; Hoten, or 
Kotan ; and Wooshih. 

From the Imaus, or Tsungling Mountains, where the river Indus 
rises, the river Yerghien, (Chinese, Yeurhkeang,) begins to flow, 
and runs east about 15 degrees, through this long steppe, into the 
lake called Lopu, or in Chinese, Lopoo, lake. 

The mountains to the north and east of the Hwuy keang, (Kla- 
proth, Hoei Hou,) Mohammedan regions, contain gold, silver, and 
precious stones ; and the land in many places is exceedingly fertile. 

Klaproth places in this region, five hundred years before the 
Christian era, ‘ Nation de la race Turque; par les Chinois, Hian 
yun ;° afterwards, the Hiongnou or Huns; then the * Royaumes 
alliés aux Goei.’ He then calls it, ‘ Asie Centrale,’ &e. &e. 

This country became the portion of Jagatay, or Zagathai, the 
son of Genghis Khan. It was governed by a succession of the 
descendants of ‘Timur, till the year 1683, when it was subdued by 
the Eluths or Kalmucks. To them it remained subject, till, at a 
recent period, it was conquered by the Tartar-Chinese. In 1759, 
Kien-lung completely vanquished these people ; and thus annexed 
an extensive territory to his dominions. 

Agreeably to this statement, the latest Pekin Gazette remarks, 
that these Mohammedan regions had become an integral part of 
the empire upwards of sixty years; being, according to the preced- 
ing paragraph, just sixty-eight years. 





* See a Map of the Chinese Empire by a Priest of the Alchemic sect, 
Le-tsing-lae. t+ D’Anville. 
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The Eleuths, (or Kalmuks, or Calmucs,) who occupied the ‘Scy- 
thia, extra Imaum’ 144 years ago, and were dispossessed only sixty 
years since, were, in the commencement of the present Tartar- 
Chinese dynasty, a constant source of annoyance. ‘The emperor 
Kang-hi went in person against them in 1696; accompanied by two 
Europeans, Pere Pereira and Pere Gerbillon. Yung-ching, the 
emperor who succgeded Kang-hi, complains bitterly against Chin- 
ko-urh, the ancestor of the present rebel. 

Chin-ko-urh was a Man-chow, of the red standard, related to the 
imperial family on the throne of China. For some crime he was 
sent or absconded to Ele, which was the region of his ancestors. 
He carried on a war against the Chinese. At his death he left two 
sons, Pooloortun and Hotseihchen: they perished in endeavouring 
to obtain their independence. But Poolootun left a son, who was 
the father of the present rebel Chang-kih-urh. Chang-kih-urh’s son 
was murdered by the imperial party, at the commencement of the 
present affair, but he himself still survives, and has won the hearts 
of all the Mohammedans who occupy the region of the ancient 
Seres. 

The Chinese Geographer says, that although beyond Yarkand, 
across the Imaus Mountains, (called aslo Ping shan, ‘ ley Moun- 
tains,’) the road is very craggy and difficult ; still there is, between 
Ye-urh-keang and Wan too sze tan, (Yarchand and Hindoostan,)* 
a going and coming highway, or great road, and in this neighbour- 
hood there are a great many gem-producing mountains.” 

After the conquest of the Eleuths by the emperor Kien-lung, the 
seat of government was fixed at Ele. The governor of the new 
territories united the military and civil power in his own person, 
under the name of Tseang-keun, ‘ Leader of the Army.’ At Cash- 
gar was a resident, with power of writing direct to the emperor. 
At each of the other towns were military and civil officers of various 
ranks. But these offices were ofien filled by persons sent thither 
as a sort of exile for crimes committed in China; and convicts were 
received into the public offices as writers, secretaries, &c. These 
unprincipled people mal-treated (it is said by the Chinese) the native 
inhabitants, and provoked the present revolt. (If convicts at Botany 
Bay be admitted to office, a similar result may be anticipated.) 
Chang-kih-urh has availed himself of this state of things, and has 
formed some alliances with the neighbouring tribes. 

In the summer of 1826 the rebellion brokefout. The resident at 
Cashgar who had been Governor and Commander-in-chief at Ele, 
attempted some spirited and decisive acts, but was worsted. The 
troops he directed to proceed to strengthen the garrison at Cashgar, 
were annihilated on their way. ile was shut up and closely be- 





* New Map of the Chinese Empire, 
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sieged with about 1,500 men nearly two months, when the city 
was entered by a secret mine and the garrison put to the sword. 
His Majesty wept over the despatch, which says that the comman- 
dant killed himself, and fell with the city. 


The Imperial Gazettes have reported some advantages over the 
rebels at Acksa ; but they are supposed, by the Chinese, to be greatly 
magnified to please the Emperor. 

Troops from the river Amour, from the Kirin Oula of D’Anville, 
in Eastern Tartary, from the imperial body guard at Peking, and 
other places, have, to the number of 30,000, proceeded by the Kia- 
yu-koan, on the north-west frontier, to Hami, where they are arrested 
in their progress by general snow, and the inclemency of the winter. 


Former Chinese armies, against the Huns, have perished in those 
regions, as the French did at Moscow. The General, Yang-yu- 
chun, has complained, and his Majesty has ordered supplies. The 
treasury department have issued six millions of taels, and have estab- 
lished, what is considered an efficient commissariat, to provide, on 
the one hand, regular supplies for the troops, and, on the other, to 
avoid any useless waste. They are directed to furnish accurate 
plans and drawings of the progress of the army; the roads they 
take ; their principal halting places; and every collateral circum- 
stance for the information of the Emperor. 


Some of the Chinese think that, which way soever the present con- 
test terminates, it will be the work of several years. Its effects on 
commerce are already felt very unfavourably ; chiefly on account 
of the northern provinces of China Proper being in a great state of 
excitement and annoyance, occasioned by the progress of the mili- 
tary through them. 





Tue Oax or tHe VILLAGE-GREEN. 


Werr thou, tall Trunk! (now pervious to the breeze) 
Whose life is writ upon the mighty pages 
Of half the catalogue of Christian ages,— 

Wert thou a man !—But there’s a tongue in trees ; 
And, in thy broken branch and shrunken leaf, 
I read a nation’s history in brief. 

Each rosy boy that in thy circle play'd 
All doubtful of the vanity of life, 
In hoary hairs was fain to cease from strife, 

And rest from toil, beneath thy cooling shade. 

For thou wast once with plenteous green array'd, 
The fairest of the forest as the oldest ; 

But, being born to flourish—and to fade, 
Dost typify the race whose mem'ry thou unfoldest. 
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Ineuiry into THE Ricur or Justice oF THE PUNISHMENT OF 
Dearn. 


(Concluded from Vol. XVI., p. 429.) 


Tne author having thus established the principles, on which he 
not only denies the right of society to punish the culprit with death, 
but also proves that the end which society proposes to itself by this 
punishment, always fails ; he shows, in the third part of his work, 
the means which he believes proper, to attain this three-fold end :— 
1. The safety of society. %. The punishment of crime. 3. The 
amendment of the criminal. 

In arriving at this part of the subject and following our author, 
we shall see him conforming to the manners, and, above all, to the 
enlightened ideas of justice, which begin, in the present day, to go- 
vern both people and magistrates, because it is from them only, 
and their application, that any certain or beneficial consequences 
can result. True social justice, that which unites the just with the 
useful, is that repressive justice which is also a preventive justice ; 
for its office is to prevent the return of crime from the liberty to 
which it was owing. This liberty, which produced the evil, has 
roused the attacks of society, which, however, do not prevent 
its reformation. It is necessary then, instead of dooming it for ever 
to perpetual slavery, to endeavour this reformation of it, and take 
from it the enticements to err, by enlightening it, and by oppos- 
ing the fear of punishment as a counterpoise to the temptations of 
crime. The present penal system is doubly odious: in the first 
place, it supposes a criminal incorrigible, either for ever, or for a 
fixed period ; in the next, because, in sending him back upon so- 
ciety at the expiration of his punishment, it seems as if he was 
supposed to be corrected at the fixed and precise period of his 
liberation. 

The repressive system, which our author proposes to adopt, and 
which is purely a penitentiary one, admits a scale of punishments 
which are applicable, not only to the nature of the criminal act 
which it would repress, but also to the moral state of the perpetra- 
tor. Together with this scale of punishments, there is also a 
remuneratory scale, which affords a hope to the criminal, in case of 
his repentance and reformation, of remission of punishment; a 
principle which has been adopted in the penitentiary code of Ge- 
neva, and which puts in action the two most powerful principles of 
conduct, fear and hope. We shall now abstract the principal fea- 
tures of the author's repressive system. He proposes five degrees 
of imprisonment, and subdivides each of them into five others. 
The minimum of imprisonment, being a year, (for, in his system, 
lesser punishments resolve themselves into mere fines,) he who is 
condemned to one year’s imprisonment, will have one degree to 
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pass through; he who is condemned to ten years, or to twen- 
ty years, will have to suffer long, and will pass successively 
from the degree of severer punishment, to one less severe, 
and softened according to his amendment. Thus the greatest 
criminal, at the moment of his re-entering socicty, after having 
successively descended every step of the scale, will only be in the 
situation of a culprit condemned to one year's imprisonment. A con- 
demnation to the mazimum of punishment, will impose an im- 
prisonment of less than twenty-nine years on him, who, by a rapid 
moral improvement, remains but a short time on each step of the 
scale ; whilst he who is condemned to ten or twenty degrees, may, 
without amendment, remain imprisoned twenty-nine years. The 
author combines the punishment of mere imprisonment, with that 
of solitary confinement. For political offences, moreover, or at- 
tacks upon the state, our author proposes three degrees of punish- 
ment: banishment from the city, banishment beyond the state, 
and transportation. 

We think we have now given the reader an exact account of M. 
Lucas’s work. It seemed to us the best means of making a treatise 
of the kind properly understood, to analyse it carefully. It be- 
hoves us now to make a few observations, not so much to combat 
the author, as to add our mite to the treasure he has amassed. In 
a matter so difficult, and at the same time so important, every 
friend of humanity ought to bring his offering. ' 

We should have been glad to find, in a work executed with so 
much talent, some philosophical researches on the origin of the 
application of capital punishment in ancient times ; on the greater 
or less extension which the principle has received under different 
forms of government ; and among these which have afforded most 
latitude to its development. In fact, it would have been interest- 
ing to know, why the punishment of death has been sanctioned by 
all religions, (with the exception of two or three,) and why some 
of them have even formally established it. 

What is then the connection which exists between the principles 
of a theocratic power and those of that sanguinary legislation, which 
has not found yet a better method of punishing crime than that of 
massacring the culprit. We cannot be astonished at seeing this 
system, opposed as it is to republicanism, more rare and milder in 
republics than in monarchies. We should be astonished rather, if, in 
our days, it much longer exist in other enlightened republics ; like 
those of the United States and Geneva. It is worthy of remark, 
that those of the savage tribes, which live in republics, do not think 
themselves possessed of a right over the lives of their fellow-beings, 
when even taken in war, and when, consequently, belonging to a 
rival nation ; whilst,on the contrary, this system is in force among 
tribes governed bya monarchy, We should be willing to prove, that, if 
the greater number of the principal ancient nations had begun with a 
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republican form of government, this legislation would never have been 
admitted among them. For who, under a system truly republican, 
would have dared to destroy a fellow-being, even if culpable? The 
ardent friends of absolute monarchy have, on the contrary, always 
regarded it as the palladium, the sine qua non, of the system. It is 
also under monarchical influence that it has been principally deve- 
luped. Truly may it be said, that this development of it has been 
at the expense of tie public morals, and that it has only taken 
place by the degradation of the people. It is, perhaps, more to 
punish the nations for being indifferent to the fatal consequences 
which lead after them, than to give a divine sanction to their usurped 
authority, that absolute kings have always refused to acknowledge 
the people as the source of their power. To what a state of degra- 
dation then must not these nations have fallen in the eyes of their 
kings, if, to make the power which they exercise despicable even in 
their own eyes, it was necessary to regard it as descending from 
God. It must be confessed in justice, that nations, by their apathy, 
have justified the impious extravagance of their pretensions. Has 
there not even been found a number of profound politicians, as Gro- 
tius, Hobbes, &c., who have gravely inquired, whether the human 
race belonged to a certain number of men, or if this certain number 
of men belonged to the human race, and have determined on the 
former opinion being correct. What has been the result? They 
began by despoiling individuals of their natural rights, which 
were forfeited to the profit of society; next they gave this 
society, with all its rights, to the control of one man! It was 
then it became necessary to make laws of blood, to preserve such 
an order of things; and that, under the pretext of protecting society, 
they should enslave it. At last it was established as a principle, 
that a criminal might not only hurt society, but might also outrage 
royal majesty! Admirable discovery! to sanction the exercise of 
these same laws, and to accustom the people to sce absolute kings 
dispose, whenever they chose, of their subjects’ lives. To com- 
plete the great work of slavery, and of brutalizing nations, they 
recognized in kings the right of pardoning. ‘This was to conse- 
crate the theory du bon plaisir. It is not the use of this pretended 
right we blame, but we would that it had been always exercised by 
God rather than by our monstrous system of legislation. It is the 
right, placed where it is, that we revolt at. 


We have read a variety of fine phrases on the exercise of this 
divine right, which connects, it is said, royalty with heaven; but 
these servile declamations have always excited our indignation. 
This right, the fruit of a profound political combination, has only 
been invented for the profit of royalty, and to give it an ¢clat ; and 
the proof of this is, that, under the Roman republic, neither the 
senate nor the consuls ever attempted to give a pardon; the Roman 
people themselves even did not, although they sometimes revoked 
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‘their own judgments. In fact, why pardon sometimes? The law 
ought always to punish, or the king to pardon ; for there is, in the 
one or the other case, a contradiction or an injustice. If we now 
descend from the consideration of this right in the prince, to that 
of it jn the magistrates, who administer justice in his name; are 
they also to have the right of pardon? Are they to have the power 
over twenty men condemned to death ; for example, to pardon four 
or six or eight of them, or not to pardon any of them? And yet sucha 
system as this can find partisans and defenders! It seems to us, that, 
in the sixth chapter, in which the author makes a very ingenious com- 
parison between society attacked, as a collective body, by a criminal, 


and the same society, attacked as a nation, by another nation; it seems, 


-we say, that he might have pointed out the strange contradiction which 
‘the conduct of society presents in these circumstances. As a nation, 


it pardons prisoners of war ; as a collective body, it takes away the 


life of a criminal. The first, however, seems to have acted in the 
same direction, nearly, as the last: the one against society in a 
mass, the other against one or many individuals of this society. 
‘Now, certainly, the first are the most culpable, for by their nv aber 
they really endanger society ; and yet the law of nations, as it is 
called, declares that such a society, when attacked, has not a right 
to kill the prisoners thus made. It reserves all its severity for the 
‘criminal which puts it in no danger. The savages seem to us more 
consistent. Human justice is without pity for the feeble only? Is 
this the case, because number carries with it a title to this right ? 
But number does not constitute right, nor even augment it. With- 
out doubt, in sparing the life of prisoners, something is yielded to 
the natural horror felt at the shedding of blood. But why not yield 
altogether? In true morality, the life of one man is as precious as 
that of ten thousand. 


In the ninth chapter of the first part, the author examines the 
great question respecting attacks made upon the existence of gov- 
ernment. After a luminous discussion, as indeed are all those of 
this work, the author establishes this principle, ‘It is not a crime 
in itself, to change the political form of societies. These changes 
are not only a right of human nature, they even tend to its perfec- 
tion. But these changes are to be produced by legitimate appeals ; 
these appeals are the regular, free, and enlightened efforts of all the 
subjects.. The author pursues a profound line of argument to 
prove the legitimacy of this principle ; all his arguments appear to 
us incapable of refutation. It is well known that it is only govern- 
ments without gaurantee which run risks of this kind; it is not neces- 
sary to reflect long, to discover that the nature of absolute power is 
such that it will always justify, in the eyes of free and thinking 
men, every attempt that can be made to overthrow it. People 
subjected to absolute kings may, perhaps, regard such attempts with 
-curiosity, but never with real interest. Perhaps even they. will 
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admit with difficulty, the culpability of the aggressor ; at least w 
pity him should he fall: history proves this. It is not thus when a 
conspiracy is made against liberty, or against a free government. 
Every individual then resents the attack, because the rights of the 
government are his own. ‘The traitors will find in every individual 
an obstacle and a combatant. Is this the case, or can it be so, ina 
monarchical government ? In the first, in case of an attack, you 
find men who combat for their rights ; in the second, only paid 
agents, who endeavour to preserve their places, their authority, or 
their revenues. 


The eleventh chapter is admirable throughout. There is a strength 
of reasoning, a warmth of sentiment, an eloquence of expression, 
which do honour to the talents of M. Lucas. He there examines the 
the punishment of death in regard to religion. ‘The justice of 
the scaffold stretches its bloody hands, and binds the victim's eyes 
as if it were the precursor of that supreme justice which takes ven- 
geance, not deceives. It is then to the noise of the axe which 
falls, and to the blood which streams, that this justice is announced 
to the world! Fatal justice! which hinders remorse, if it be not 
awakened ; which stifles, if it be ready to spring up; and of which 
the least crime is, that it destroys that second innocence which 
succeeds repentance.’ 


We shall add a few words to these admirable reflections. Justice 
kills the assassin to punish him in this world ; and religion, if the 
criminal repents at the moment of death, makes him hope, we 
might even say promises him, pardon in another world, because of 
his punishment here. What is the result of this strange conduct ? 
It is that the criminal who dies on the scaffold believes, and, mark 
well, the people who behold his death, nearly always partake in 
the sentiment; he believes, we say, that the sacrifice of his life, and 
some prayers uttered in haste, will avail to obtain the pardon of 
the Supreme Judge, and that, consequently, the scaffold is but a 
stepping-stone from earth to heaven. Where then is the use, either 
to the culprit or the spectator, of public punishment, or of this 
hypocritical and impious accommodation between the preparations 
of punishment and the succours of religion? Does it not resemble, 
in this case, the superstitious and cruel Louis XI. and his good 
Vierge de Plomb? But if the culprit braves death and that eter- 
nity with which they threaten him in vain, since he neither believes 
in it, nor repents, what must be the result of his hasty death, if 
society believes that man has an immortal soul? Does it desire to 
make a twofold sacrifice of this miserable creature? For by thus 
putting him to death, with all his crimes about him unrepented of, 
‘you kill’ says religion, ‘his soul.’ Society then in this case, acts 
like that Italian assassin, who, wishing to carry his vengeance 
beyond the present world, said to his victim, ‘ Curse God, or I will 
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kill thee ;' and who, hearing the curse, stabbed him, exclaiming 
‘wretch, thou wilt be damned.’ 

The distinction which the author makes between the suppression 
of crime, and the moral amelioration of the culprit, is without 
doubt, correct. But the theory on which this distinction is foun- 
ded, has the fault of being extremeiy difficult in its application. 
Where could agents be found, sufficiently disinterested, to fulfil 
with zeal and ardour, and above all, with constancy, the duties the 
author requires of them? Where are the Howards, the Frys, 
the Rochefoucaults, Liancourts, &c. who would take charge of 
the moral amelioration of culprits? Who, ever anxious to discover 
the slightest tendency to good in them, would devote their lives to 
those pious duties? And when we reflect, that in every prison 
there would be wanted such persons as these, to carry the system of 
our author into effect, have we not reason to fear, without any 
calumny on human nature, the improbability of finding in hired 
officers, those various virtues which are scarcely to be found toge- 
ther in those who voluntarily devote themselves, and their fortunes, 
to the consolation of human suffering ? 

If, in his first part, the author clearly established, that society 
has in no instance a right to kill the culprit, in the second he proves 
distinctly, that the ceremonial and form of punishment, that on 
which so much stress is laid, in regard to its moral effect on the 
multitude, have no useful influence in suppressing crime. The 
author has reviewed in this part of his treatise, with much talent, 
the works of Partoret, Beccaria, Bentham, Guigot, and Hill. ‘There 
results from this review, a close and profound conviction, that the 
prodigal and daily waste of blood upon the scaffold, is without any 
use to the morals of the people. ‘The proofs of this assertion, an 
assertion which their prejudice only would controvert, but which 
every truly philosophic mind will take hold of with avidity, seem 
to us beyond the possibility of confutation. 

The task of criticism will be easy. We have only to object to 
the phraseology, which the author appears voluntarily to have 
adopted in the first part ofhis work. Wedo not think, as he seems 
to have imagined, that his style has gained in vigour and precision, 
what it has lost in clearness and simplicity. The reading of this part 
is indeed made fatiguing by it ; as the author’s affectation of brevity 
frequently leads to obscurity; and his endeavour after energy of 
expression, to confusion of ideas. We advise him carefully to 
revise his first part. We do not think that the two other parts, 
from being written with simplicity, have lost any of the effect they 
were intended to produce, and really do produce, on the mind of the 
reader. 

To write a book like this, at twenty-four years of age, is to enter 
on the career of fame by the fairest gate—that of humanity. The 
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publication of M. Lucas seems also to us, not only a good work, 
but a good action. 


The day is not far off, and M. Lucas has hastened its approach, 
when the nations, compelled at last by the voice of the true friends 
of humanity, who have said to them for the last fifty years, ‘ There 
is no necessity for the shedding of blood, it is always a crime to 
shed it,’ will at length abolish those monstrous laws, which have 
at present no other strength, but that acquired by long usage 
They only exist in our days, because they have existed before them ; 
they are respected only because they exist ; and the moment they 
are abolished, ail the world will wonder at having so long and so 
stupidly submitted to their controul. Such is man. Before Galileo 
discovered the motion of the earth, before Harvey demonstrated the 
circulation of the blood, not even the possibility of these things was 
suspected. Before Columbus discovered the New World, the light 
of his genius was taken for the reverie of a heated imagination. 
The day preceding their immortal discoveries, these great men 
were regarded as madmen ; the day after, they were venerated and 
adored as Gods. 





A Despor’s Mrpyicar, 


I witt sleep not again—Oh! such horrible slumbers 
Are big with convulsion, and yield but affright ! 

The souls of the dead, in their shadowy numbers, 
Surrounded my couch in the silence ef night. 

They came in their shrouds, as the cold earth had found them— 
In my lone hour of terror, coil’d up in my guilt, 

The iron shone darkly with which I had bound them, 
And red glared the blood which my vengeance had spilt. 


I will sleep not again !—let my sceptre of might 
Be dash'd to the earth, and my glory be lost, 
Ere visited thus, mid the darkness of night, 
I should writhe ‘neath the looks of that soul-scaring host. 
They came, and my chamber was full of the dead, 
The grave gave them up to beleaguer my pillow ; 
"Mid the dim spectral gloom, did they flit round my head, 
And my spirit was toss'd like the foam on the billow. 


I will sleep not again !—A dark form stood beside me, 
Fierce hate and defiance were throned on his brow— 

From his glance I'd have shrunk into chaos to hide me, 

It’s light was so fearful—it glares on me now : 
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Then a cold nameless terror came freezingly o'er me, 
I lay lone in my helplessness, tortured and torn, 
While the shadowy form in its wrath stood before me, 

And I panted aloud for the dawning of morn. 


I will sleep not again !—Then a pale spirit passed me— 

Her blue eyes were darken'd with sorrow and weeping ; 
Though did not the light of her fair visage blast me, 

"Mid the depths of whose gentleness anger was sleeping, 
Yet did pity with such melting tenderness move me, 

That my heart's stubborn cordage was broken and rent— 
O how did those looks of meek sadness reprove me, 

That pale mourning form, by my cruelty bent. 


I will sleep not again !—A proud spirit came nigh— 
I had seen him in majesty walking the earth ; 
His presence was kingly—the fire of his eye 
Shone too haughty and strong for his name and his birth : 
From the throne of my royalty down did I look— 
I survey'd him with hate, not unmingled with dread : 
Let men tremble before me—I cared not to brook 
Such a bold fearless front ;—so he slept with the dead. 


I will sleep not again !—there he stood in his pride, 

A dull, fearful calm o’er his features was cast, 
A stillness more horrible far to abide, 

Than if wrath had been gathering fiercely and fast ; 
For I read in his aspect his measureless scorn. 

Then coldly he laugh’d—as the sound smote my ear, 
I shrunk in my littleness—When will the morn 

In her orient splendour and freshness appear ? 


I will sleep not again, till the midnight be past, 
For its maddening horrors again will come o'er me ; 
But let sweet perfum'd light o’er my chamber be cast, 
And the young virgins dance in their beauty before me. 
And bring me the wine-cup—I long to drink deep— 
For merciless thirst in its strength hath assail’d me ; 
Let soft music my senses in luxury steep ; 
They'll revive me again, for they never have fail’d me. 


Then I']l laugh at the shadows that haunted my sleep ; 
Yet I'm weak—and if slumber again should o’ertake me, 
Then see round my couch that ye strict vigil keep— 
I say that in darkness ye must not forsake me. 
If ye mark that my rest is unhealthful and curst, 
Shake it off—'tis the blessedest boon ye can give ; 
For know that they're with me, and doing their worst, 
And I may not again bear such torture and live. 
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No. V. 


Village Arbitrators, or other Civil Sub-Commissioner in each 
< Village. 


Ir the Village Court of Arbitrators be revived, the complainant 
should have the option of applying for redress to that Village Court 
wherein the defendant was resident, which should proceed there- 
upon ; or, otherwise, to the Civil Sub-coinmissioner in each village, 
unless, upon sufficient cause, shown by petition to the Barrister- 
Judge and Magistrates’ Court, without wilful delay ; and before judg- 
ment, he should direct the removal of the cause before him. But 
no cause should be removed from the Village Court, or Civil Sub- 
commissioner, after judgment, without plain and manifest injustice 
shown in abuse of power and truth, and this without delay.* 


Complaint before Barrister-Judge and Magistrate. 


The Complainant should appear before the Barrister-Judge and 
Magistrate, or give a satisfactory reason to him, by an agent, why 
he could not appear in person; which agent, if accepted by the 
Court, should have power to bind him in all respects: but the Bar- 
rister-Judge and Magistrate should at any time have power to stay 
or dismiss the complaint, if the Plaintiff himself, when required, 
dees not attend to answer. 


Examination. 


The Plaintiff or his agent should deliver in a short statement, in 
writing, of the cause of complaint, and should also submit himself 
to the examination of the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate, on terms 
or on oath, in open court, as to the true grounds of his complaint ; 
in order that the Barrister-J udge and Magistrate may ascertain the 
accuracy of the written statement, and the probable grounds of it, 
taking a minute of the examination to be preserved. 

Fees of Court. 

When the nature and amount of the complaint shall have been 
thus understood and recognized, the Complainant shall pay to the 
Barrister-Judge and Magistrate (say one) per cent upon such 
amount,t before any further proceedings are had, if such present 
payment be not dispensed with by the Barrister-Judge and Magis- 





* Might not the present Ameens and Moonsiffs be advantageously 
employed in this manner on references to facts? 

+ This might be computed, and accounted for at the time of enters 
ing the complaint. 
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trate, for special cause assigned by him in writing on the said peti- 
tion, and declaratory of his future purpose, if any. When the dis- 
pute concerns land, a different rate is to be paid, according to the 
computation and practice of the Mofussil Courts on other similar ocea- 
sions: so that the same does not exceed a certain sum, and another 
rate also must be settled where the complaint is founded in tort and 
damages, which, perhaps, may be left to the assessment of the Plain- 
tiff himself in restraint of his own damage, and if they be substan- 
tiated, the defendant may be made to contribute something more, 
or a certain portion may be retained out of the Plaintiff's damages. 
The requiring something reasonable to be paid by the Complainant 
in the first instance, as of great use in repressing frivolous and 
vexatious complaints, without impeding the course of Justice.* 


Revenue. 

It will be for the Government to consider whether any and 
what revenue shall be collected from legal proceedings, and in what 
mode. 

Clerk. 

It might be useful to have a clerk to the Barrister-Judge and 
Magistrate, well versed in the native tongue, who, for a small fee, 
(say one rupee) would draw ovt petitions, if the complainant did 
not procure his own, to be drawn up any other. 


Petitions to be entered in a book. 


Upon the presentment of every petition, the cause should be 
entered in a book, to be kept in open court in the order of time in 
which it was presented, and refer to the like number, indorsed on the 
petition which is to be preserved ; for this a small fee (say one rupee) 
should be paid to the person making the entry ; every cause should 
be called on in the order in which it is set down: unless, upon 
cause shown in open court, the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate 
thinks proper to postpone or accelerate the hearing of any particular 
petition. 

Rejected Petitions, &c. 

If the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate, after reading the petition, 
and examining the complainant as to any points which might 
seem material to him, saw reasonable ground for granting a sum- 
mons against the defendant, it would be granted accordingly, and 
if the matter of complaint were in any degree doubtful, he should 





* See the regulations of the Court of Commissioners in Calcutta 
upon this point, and the practical utility of it in the annual returns of 
their proceedings. 

+ Upon consideration, this duty had better be done by a sworn inter- 
preter, if any; or by the Registrar, according to the present constitu- 
tion of the Zillah Court. 
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be required and commanded so to do. If the complainant were 
rejected, he should instanter return half the deposit money to the 
complainant, to whom it should be competent to demand back his 
petition, or a copy of it, and to receive with it a copy of the notes 
of his examination, taken by the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate, 
[for which one rupee should be paid by him to the copying clerk, un- 
less the Barrister-Jydge and Magistrate shall order more to be paid, 
on account of extraordinary length,] for the purpose of presenting the 
same to the superior or Circuit Court of the district, in order that 
such court may, if it think fit, direct the Barrister-Judge and Ma- 
gistrate to receive and proceed upon such petition. 


Summons Fee. 


Upon the granting of any summons, a certain small fee, in 
proportion to the distance at which the summons is to be served, 
should be settled and endorsed upon the summons, by the Barrister- 
Judge and Magistrate, not exceeding a certain rate per mile, for the 
benefit of the officer serving the same ; andthe summons, made 
returnable within a week or fortnight, or more, according to the 
distance and other circumstances of mutual accommodation, should 
be served by a peon of the Judge and Magistrate, if near, or if 
at a distance by a sub-commissioner of the village-district, as the 
Judge and Magistrate should order. 


Process to compel Appearance. 


If the defendant did not appear to the summons, nor authenti- 
cate before the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate, any satisfactory 
reason why he did not, a capias should issue, as it might do in the 
first instance, on special cause shown to the Barrister-Judge and 
Magistrate and his order thereon; and if the party absconded, or 
resisted the process, so that he could not be taken at the return- 
day, an alias capias should issue, which should be proclaimed in 
the town or village at or nearest to his usual or last known resi- 
dence ; and if he still absconded or resisted, his real and personal 
property should be seized and kept in pledge to answer the plain- 
tiffs demand [all prior liens on it being preferred] which the Bar- 
rister-Judge and Magistrate should then proceed to examine ex- 
parte: admitting the defendant, nevertheless, to come in, pending 
the enquiry, on giving bail or security; and if the demand were 
found to be just, he should award execution or damages, payable 
out of the security given, or property so seized, as far as it ex- 
tended, to cover that debt or damages ; restoring the overplus, if 
any, to the party or his representatives, when demanded in open 
court ; and if it were not sufficient, then proceeding against the 
bail, if any, and keeping the judgment in force against the debtor's 
person on other property, till the whole demand should be satisfied, 
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Proceeding on Appearance. 


If the defendant appeared, he should be examined on oath, by 
the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate, as to the subject matter of 
the complaint ; except so far that he should not be bound to cri- 
minate himself by his answer; and the full substance of his an- 
swers relative to the questions put, should be taken down by the 
Judge and Magistrate ; as should also his refusal to answer any 
certain question, as it might tend to criminate himself, so that the 
Judge and Magistrate might exactly understand what were the 
points of difference between the litigant parties. Having ascertained 
those points to the best of his judgment, he should instanter, in 
the presence of the parties, write them down, and read them over 
to the parties, desiring to know from them whether he understood 
the points of difference correctly, as they severally meant to repre- 
sent them, and whether there was any other matter of difference 
between them than those noted down; and should conclude his 
written statement of the issues accordingly, or correct it until it 


appeared to be complete.* 
Question of Reference to Arbitration. 


It should first be enquired of the parties, whether it was their 
mutual intent to refer such points of difference, (if of fact) to ar- 
bitration, or to the ordinary course of justice in court. If to arbi- 
tration, then whether they could agree upon some one arbitrator 
of their own choosing ; for more than one should never be ac- 
cepted, if possible to be avoided. If so, then the Judge and Ma- 
gistrate should refer such points of difference so written down, and 
the arbitrator agreed on, who should make his award thereon in 
writing, within such time as should be originally allowed, or subse- 
quently extended by the Judge and Magistrate, joties quoties, un- 
less sufficient cause were shown against it by either of the parties : 
The award when made, should be returned to the Barrister-Judge 
and Magistrate; and unless sufficient ground were laid before 
him within one month, for impeaching its justice, on the ground 
of corruption, or wilful misconduct of the arbitrator, or plain and 
manifest mistake, apparent upon the face of the award itself, ei- 
ther in conclusion of law or fact, such award should be conclusive 
between the parties, and should be preserved in the registry of the 
Barrister-Judge and Magistrate's Court. 


Failure of Reference. 


If the reference failed, from the defect of the award itself, or 
from the death of the arbritrator, or his neglect or refusal to pro- 





* Something like this took place in the early part of our legal history, 
vide the Year Books. 
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ceed before its conclusion, or the like, another reference should be 
made by the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate, on application of ei- 
ther party: and so, toties quoties, unless the Barrister-Judge and 
Magistrate should see cause to order otherwise. 


Issue of Law. 


If the difference, between the parties were only on matter of law, 
or in part on matter of law, reserved at first, or appearing in con- 
clusion, then the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate should himself 
decide the point, and award accordingly, or correct the award made 
by another, in respect of any erroneous legal conclusion appearing 
upon the face of it. And if his decision were cbjected to by the 
note in writing, delivered into Court within three days, the Judge 
and Magistrate should, at the expense of the party objecting, state 
such point and objection to the Judges of Circuit or superior Court, 
who should with due expedition return their answer ; if of English 
law, upon their own judgment simply; if of Hindoo or Mussul- 
man law, then upon their judgment formed after advising (if the 
point be not notoriously plain) with the Pundit or Moulevee respec- 
tively of their Court ; and upon such answer received, the Bar- 
rister-Judge and Magistrate should declare the same in open Court, 
ona given day, after prior notice in Court for that purpose, to 
enable the parties or their agents to attend.* 


Reference to Village Court. 


If the litigant parties should not agree upon an arbitrator of their 
own, the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate should refer the matters 
in issue [to the Village Court of Arbitration, if that be revived, or 
otherwise] to the Sub-Commissioner in the village district where 
the dispute had arisen; or if that were objected to, for special and 
just reason assigned, then to the adjoining Village (Court, or) 
Sub-Commissioner: or if any Village Arbitrator were objected to 
for a just cause assigned, and if both parties required that the trial 
should be had before the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate, or they 
cannot agree by whom else it shall be tried, just cause having been 
shown by one of them in open Court why it should not be tried by 
any Village Arbitrator or Court at or near the place where the dis- 
pute arises, then, upon the payment or approved security given by 
each party (if both agree) of (say three per cent) upon the amount 
of the property, debt, or damage in dispute, or upon the payment 
or approved security given of (say six per cent) upon the same by 





* To preserve the uniformity of the law, and secure to the subject 
his right, liable to no man’s caprice, questions of law should always 
be drawn to the decision of the Court. And where, to save expense, no 
regular appeal is allowed, this summary mode of obtaining experienced 
advice, will be found to answer the general object. 
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the Complainant, (the whole or any part of which may be afterwards 
adjudged to be repaid by the Defendant in the costs, should the 
Plaintiff succeed, and the Court so think fit,) which sum should 
be received by the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate as a fee of 
Court: the trial should be had before himself in the ordinary 
course ; provided the value or damages in dispute should not exceed 
(say 8000 rupees.) The costs should be in his discretion,* 


Jurisdiction of Superior Court. 


But if the value or damages in dispute should exceed (say 8000 
rupees) then, unless all the parties concerned should agree upon the 
nomination of an Arbitrator who should accept the reference, or unless 
the Complainant shall desire leave to withdraw his complaint, the 
Barrister-Judge and Magistrate should certify the petition with all 
his notes in writing relative to the same to the Superior Court, as 
the foundation of process to be afterwards issued on the complain- 
ant there of the party, according to the forms of proceeding in such 
Court ; there to be dealt with according to law and right. 

The best course of proceeding in the Superior Court has been 
humbly submitted to consideration, in the two former parts of these 
suggestions, particularly in the first. 





SonNET, 


Occasioned by viewing a group, of Venus lamenting over the body of 
Adonis, recently presented to the Liverpool Royal Institution. 


Sue grieves—but not with violence of grief : 
Its wilder feelings have subsided now : 

The trembling lips, fix'd eye, and pallid brow, 
The tranquil sorrow that rejects relief, 

In homage to a love so dear and brief ; 

Are all the heart’s deep mis’ry will allow— 

And worthy of such tenderness as thou ; 

O’er whom she mourns! A loftier port the chief, 
Who leads embattled warrior hosts, may bear ; 
But manhood’s earlier energy is thine, 

Its graceful form, and front undimm’d by care : 
And still those lips, as e’en in death, divine, 
Have charms a goddess might descend to share, 
And feel earth’s bitter anguish to resign. 





oe 


* The per centage on atrial before the Barrister-Judge himself ought 
to be more than before an ordinary Arbitrator; the more so, as it 
will be by the choice of the parties for superior talent, integrity, and 
dispatch. 














Tue Lispraries or ConsTANTINOPLE. 


Tue French Asiatic Society has lately made several striking improve- 
ments in the Journal which has been published by them for the last 
five years. They have not only considerably enlarged this work, 
and enriched it with maps and lithographs, but although not an- 
nounced by the prospectus, a new direction appears in some respects 
to have been given to it; such at least was the impression we 
received on reading the first number of the New Journat Ast- 
ATIQuE, Although the articles are few in number, they are delight- 
fully varied. The researches on erudition, languages, and geography, 
still occupy their accustomed places, but they do not monopolize the 
the whole space. An original essay, as piquant in style as it is 
clever in substance, and which cannot fail to please those even who 
are not convinced by it, proves that the editors have felt the neces- 
sity of sometimes abandoning philology, in order to touch on the 
application of it, to make their science popular, and in fact to apply 
those elements and facts collected together, by a laborious erudition, 
to the advancement of philosophy. But we will return again to the 
article as well as to the whole number ; we have only time at pre- 
sent to give our readers a sketch of the article ‘J oyage, which is 
last, and of which this is the substance. 

M. Schulz, Professor at the University of Giessen, and Member o. 
the Asiatic Society, quitted Paris in the middle of the summer of 1826, 
for the purpose of making a Literary Tour through, more especially, 
the Persian Empire. ‘The varied acquirements, and solid informa- 
tion, of this young scholar, and the zeal with which he is animated,’ 
says M. Saint Martin, ‘ leads us to hope and expect that this joureny 
will furnish an abundant harvest of new and valuable observations on 
the languages, literature, antiquities, geography, and history of the 
eastern nations. M. Saint Martin here gives an extract from 
some of the letters addressed to him by M. Schulz, during his stay 
at Constantinople. It contains many curious and interesting par- 
ticulars, some details of manners, and many facts of great interest 
to literature. M. Saint Martin had expressed to M. Schulz, a desire 
to possess an exact catalogue of all the manuscripts contained in the 
various libraries of Constantinople. The traveller made great ex- 
ertions to execute this wish, but it was not without some difficulty 
that he succeeded. A short time only had elapsed since a firman 
had been issued, forbidding any of the libraries of Constantinople 
to sell either Arabic, Persian, or Turkish manuscripts, to any but 
Mussulmans. The dragoman or interpreter of the French embassy, 
having solicited for M. Schulz an entry into the mosques, to 
which, as it is well known, most of the libraries are attached, the 
Reis-effendi gave a very decided refusal ; saying at the same time, 
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that it was not the custom of the Porte to grant such a permission 
to any but ambassadors. The young traveller, however, having 
made an acquaintance with several ulemas and others, who over- 
powered him with kindness and attention, was at length enabled, 
through their recommendation and exertions, to examine, at his 
leisure, the richest and most splendid of these establishments. M. 
Schulzexpresses the most lively gratitude for the politeness and atten- 
tion which he invariably received in his visits to these libraries. If he 
had any thing to complain of, it was the excess of civilities, almost 
wearisome, with which he was constantly overwhelmed, whenever he 
was discovered, in spite of his Turkish costume, to be a Frank anda 
Christian. ‘Nothing,’ he observes, ‘can be more absurd than to 
believe that the population of Constantinople, however intolerant 
and fanatic it may be represented to be, by the greatest number of 
European journals, can read and not feel indignant at the notorious 
want of veracity which seems to prevade every thing that is put for- 
ward by them, with regard to this capital, and on every thing that 
has occurred in it for some years past.’ 


He appears to find some difficulty in stating the precise number 
of libraries in the vast circumference of Constantinople ; many of 
them are almost unknown ; which are, nevertheless, as rich in good 
works as the most celebrated. He mentions thirty of the most 
considerable, which he had visited at the time of his writing. It 
would have required several months, merely to copy the catalogue 
of the numerous manuscripts which they contain; he has therefore di- 
rected his attention almost solely to the historians. He will, no doubt, 
amongst these, meet with very many valuable works, the very 
names of which are totally unknown in Europe, or which are gene- 
rally believed to be lost. In confining himself, thus, to one particu- 
lar object, he has been enabled to make an extensive catalogue, in 
the Turkish language, of all the historical and geographical works 
to be met with in sixteen of the principal libraries of Constanti- 
nople ; and this catalogue is now in the hands of M. Saint Martin. 


M. Schulz has also made several extracts, from four different 
historians; neither of whom, as he believes, are yet known in Europe. 
These authors are Ibn Alathim, Ibn Alasakir, Ibn Aladim, and Ibn 
Khaldoun. ‘The first is, according to M. Schulz, an excellent Ara- 
bian historian, and is held in great estimation throughout the East. 
As to the works of Ibn Alasakir and Ibn Aladim, on Damascus and 
Aleppo, ‘ they are,’ he says, ‘ productions in every respect colossal. 
It is difficult to conceive how one man could ever even copy, not to 
say compose, a work of such gigantic magnitude as that of Ibn 
Alasakir; which makes eleven volumes in folio, or which, according 
to calculation by no means exaggerated, is composed of from twenty 
to twenty two thousand pages in folio, of the smallest possible wri- 
ting, that is to say, of a million of lines, and from fifty to sixty 
millions of letters! According to this account, Ibn Alasakir may, 
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from the present moment, be regarded as one of the most volumi- 
nous writers of any age or country ; for, according to our calcula- 
tion, he has written, on the history of two cities, exactly a hundred 
of our octavo volumes ; and these sixty millions of letters seem to 
be the ne plus ultra of what can possibly be written by one man 
during the longest life. But the manuscript which has most par- 
ticularly occupied M. Schulz’s attention, during his stay at Con- 
stantinople, is thg great work of Ibn Khaldoun, which M. Von 
Hainmer had aocteed not to exist in any of the libraries of that 
city. M. Schulz has, however, most fortunately found it in seven 
volumes folio. He has copied and translated several chapters from 
it, on the history of the Berbers. And, lastly, M. Schulz has sent M. 
Saint Martin several very useful Armenian works, and to M. Lajard 
some engraved Persepolitan stones; one of which, of the most 
exquisite workmanship, presents the remarkable combination of 
Greek characters, of a very ancient form, and much anterior to the 
age of Alexander, with the figure of a winged lion, similar to that 
which is found on the great bas-reliefs of Persepolis. 





REGRET. 
Translation from the ‘ Quvres Poétiques de Mad. Dufrénoy.’ 


Reason and time have tranquillized my woes ; 
No fraudful sentiment’s unsettled gloom 

Takes from my nights the sweetness of repose ; 
And grateful studies now my days consume. 


My eyes, that were so long surcharged with tears, 
Can look up calmly on the clear blue sky : 

The silent, sombre, grove has lost its fears— 
And I can gaze on flowers without a sigh, 
‘That bend above their foliage pensively. 


And, now, to every si@® my friends disclose— 
Their every tender wish—my bosom yields : 
And, now, my life flows on—as tranquil flows, 
As flows the peaceful brook thro’ verdant fields. 


Yet sometimes, when a bright day sinks in shade, 
A softened sadness steals upon me yet: 

Him I regret not whom my love betray’d,— 
But ah' love's brilliant day I still regret ! 


Derby, Feb. 29, 1828. *N.* 
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Cuarrer VI. 


Description of Point de Galle—lInsalubrity of the Air—Peculiarity 
in the Canoes of this part of the Island—Productions of the Coast 
and of Ceylon generally. 


Tue town of Point de Galle is large and well situated ; the fort, 
of which the extent is very considerable, is inhabited principally by 
English, Dutch, and Portuguese ; there are also, however, a great 
number of Malays and Mahommedans. ‘The harbour is good, but 
is only capable of receiving a very limited number of vessels ; the 
entry to it is difficult, which renders the assistance of an expe- 
rienced pilot necessary, in order to avoid the sands and shoals, 
with which it is so thickly interspersed. 


Large vessels are compelled to remain in the bay, which is per- 
fectly secure during the fine season, that is to say, from the month 
of October to March, although it is: dangerous throughout the 
remainder of the year. It is, nevertheless, an excellent landing 
place. Vessels coming from Europe almost always touch at this 
part of the coast, which is one of the most southern points of the 
island. France also, during the last war, constantly kept cruisers 
here, which made many considerable captures. The site of Point 
de Galle is extremely flat towards the sea, but it is sheltered by 
mountains, which rise majestically behind it in the form of an am- 
phitheatre, and the summits of which are covered with various kinds 
of foliage, but particularly cocoa trees. Their sides also are covered 
along to the water's edge with plantations, and really present a 
magnificent prospect ; but this is one of the principal causes of 
the great insalubrity of the air. The highest of these mountains 
is that which bears the name of the Corn Mill. 


On this picturesque coast of the island of Ceylon, as well as 
throughout almost the whole peninsula of India, the verdure is 
perpetual, and the varied tints of the foliage ‘are more exqui- 
sitely beautiful, than it is possible to imagine. ‘Trees stripped of 
their leaves are never to be met with; in the immense forests with 
which this country abounds, the rays of the sun have no power to 
penetrate through the thick shade of trees of every species and 
height, which prevent even the circulation of the air; hence this 
dense atmosphere is impregnated with miasma, which is so per- 
nicious, especially to Europeans, and which produces the dan- 
gerous fever to which I have before alluded, and which is called in: 
the country the yuagle fever. The troops which are engaged i 
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these unhealthy countries, are often attacked by this cruel disorder. 
In 1803 it made such dreadful ravages in the island, that whole 
companies were destroyed by it ; and few men escaped it entirely. 
The sixty-fifth regiment lost its whole company of grenadiers, 
with the exception of a single officer. This company had served 
in the campaign against the King of Kandy. The troops had 
scarcely returned to their cantonments, when upwards of two 
thousand sepoys fell a sacrifice to it; and the number of victims 
was still more considerable, amongst those who followed in the 
train of the army: the Kandyan territory was in fact strewed with 
dead bodies. ‘The only method of avoiding this malady is to keep 
the troops in constant motion. Those who remain for any 
length of time in a state of inaction, eventually fall victims to it. 
I witnessed many proofs of this during an incursion which we 
made in 1805 into the interior, under the command of General 
Weyms. The detachment under his immediate orders was 
exercised every day, and not a single man was lost. But another 
detachment, which had been left on the frontiers to ensure our 
communication, and favour our retreat, not having taken the same 
precaution in maintaining constant activity, perished entirely a few 
days after its entry into Colombo. The soldiers, who had embarked 
in gun boats, suffered also considerably. The inhabitants them- 
selves often feel the ill effects of this insalubrity of the air, and are 
subject to periodical fevers. The culture of rice, which is very 
general in the island, may also contribute in some degree to these 
maladies. The rice fields, being in fact almost entirely under the 
water and in marshy ground, fill the air with pestilential miasma. 


The situation of Point de Galle is extremely favourable to com- 
merce. LEatables of every description, especially fruits, are very 
abundant, which affords, to such vessels as pass these latitudes, 
every convenience for renewing their stock of provisions. The 
climate is agreeable and temperate, notwithstanding its vicinity to 
the Line, It is to its geographical situation that this port is in- 
debted for this advantage; placed at the southern extremity of 
India, it participates in both the monsoons, and is continually re- 
freshed by sea breezes. 


The skill with which the natives of this place construct their 
canoes, which are peculiarly light and elegant, and the dexterity 
with which they manage them, are really worthy of notice. Each of 
these canoes consists of the single trunk of a tree, which is hol- 
lowed by the aid of fire, then rounded, and finished with great care ; 
and of which the length is generally about twenty feet, and some- 
times even mere. ‘I'wo bamboos serve as masts, to which are 

ttached a sail of an immense size, when compared with the small- 
ness of the boat. ‘The extent of surface which it offers to the wind 
is so great, that, the canoe being perfectly straight and without any 
keel, would undoubtedly upset in the slightest storm, if care were 
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not taken to establish its equilibrium, by means of a large piece of 
wood, supported laterally in the canoe by long poles. 

Thus secured against the danger of upsetting whilst under sail, 
these little barks, which draw about two feet of water, cut through 
the waves with astonishing rapidity. They never carry more than 
two men, who use them for fishing, and are not afraid, even in this 
frail machine, to venture into the open sea. 


The coast, near Point-de-Galle, is one continued forest of cocoa- 
trees, which are very abundant here, as well as throughout the whole 
island. A great quantity of cordage is manufactured from the fibre 
which covers the nut, both in the town and surrounding neighbour- 
hood. It is taken off with great care when the fruit becomes ripe, 
but before it begins to dry; it is then thrown into water, in which 
it is suffered to remain until the filaments have become susceptible 
of being detached from one another without difficulty ; it is then 
beaten, and wrought into rope. This rope makes excellent cables, 
and is generally preferred to that made of hemp, on account of its 
great elasticity. It is very dear, and forms no inconsiderable branch 
of commerce ; in 1813, four hundred thousand francs’ worth was 
exported. When not in use, these ropes require to be well pow- 
dered with salt, to preserve them; and great care is necessary, to 
prevent their exposure to fresh water, which rots them. 

The cocoa nut is one of the most profitable articles of commerce 
belonging to the island. Nearly three millions are exported annu- 
ally, which are sold for as much as four pounds sterling a hundred, 
Large merchant vessels generally take in a considerable quantity, 
to fill up the empty spaces between decks, and amongst their car- 
goes. But their principal utility consists in the oil which is ex- 
tracted from them. ‘The pulpous portion of the nut, dried in the 
sun, and cut into pieces for the purpose of extracting the oleaginous 
juice, bears the name of coperasse. ‘The exportation of this article 
alone, is valued at nearly twenty eight thousand rix-dollars, or about 
sixty thousand francs. That of jaggery, or the sugar extracted 
from the cocoa tree, is also very considerable; in 1813, it amounted 
to forty thousand rix-dollars. 

A spirituous liquor, called arrack, which is also obtained from the 
cocoa-tree, is prepared in the following manner: the tree is cut, 
and immediately under the incision, is placed an earthen pot, which 
is withdrawn every morning and evening. Each time, about four 
bottles of water are collected. An other incision is then made, 
about an inch lower than the preceding ove, and the earthen pot 
replaced as befure ; the water which then oozes from it is added to 
that previously extracted, and greatly increases its strength; in 
this state, it is called toddy, or wine of the palm tree. 

This wine is put into tubs, where it is suffered to ferment ; it is 
then distilled, and the arrack extracted from it. The hogshead, 
which contains from about three hundred and fifty, to four hundred 
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bottles, sells at Point-de-Galle, for about two hundred francs of our 
money. A considerable quantity is also exported. 


Of all the trees which are foreign to our climates, that which 
most excites the astonishment and admiration of a European on his 
arrival in India, is the cocoa-tree, on account of the multiplicity of 
purposes to which every portion of it is applied. The fruit of its 
nut, and the oil which it affords; the milky liquid which it contains, 
and which forms such a refreshing and agreeable beverage ; the 
fibres of its shell, from which rope and even cloth are manufac- 
tured ; its wood, which is used for building and for fuel ; its leaves, 
which serve for the covering of roofs, and for making mats; the 
spirituous liquor which is extracted from its flower; and even the 
heart of the tree, which is very delicious to the palate; every por- 
tion of the cocoa-tree is useful for some purpose, and is therefore 
of course extremely valuable. Besides this, the inhabitants orna- 
ment their houses with its leaves, and, on particular occasions, dis- 
play great taste in decorating triumphal arches with them. They 
have, also, a peculiar manner of making garlands of them, with 
which they line the road, when any great personage is expected to 
pass. They also plant stakes, at certain distances from each other, 
on both sides of the way, and attach cords to them, from which 
these decorations are suspended. The Kandyens are particularly 
skilful in this kind of ornament, which they vary ad infinitum. 

There exists, at Ceylon, a species of palm-tree, which very much 
resembles the cocoa-tree, but that its fruit hangs in clusters of from 
three to four feet long; its pulp, when dried and granulated, be- 
comes a kind of sage. This tree is called, by the inhabitants, 
kettule ; its botanical name is caryota urens. A liquor, which is 
called by them tellegie, is extracted from it; it is then boiled, by 
which process, a species of brown sugar, of a very good flavour, is 
obtained from it. This sugar is refined for the chiefs, who use a 
considerable quantity of it, and hold it in high esteem. 

The bread-tree, which the English took so much pains to bring 
from Otaheite, is here very common. ‘This tree produces a fruit 
about the size of a small melon; the flavour very much resembles 
that of the artichoke, but itis more mealy. It was mentioned by 
Knox, in 1681, more than sixty years before Bougainville and 
Cook made their observations on its importance. 


The Dutch took every care to conceal the numerous riches of 
Ceylon; and the English were, no doubt, ignorant that this tree, 
which they were so desirous of naturalizing in their Colonies, was 
so abundant in a neighbouring island, from which they would have 
found no difficulty in bringing away any quantity. 


Another tree of the same family, which is called by the natives, 
Jack, produces a very large and excellent fruit; the kernel of this 
fruit, when roasted, is very similar in taste to the chesnut. The 
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Cingalese are extremely fond of it. The Jack is a beautiful tree, 
and its wood, of which many articles of furniture are made, is sus- 
ceptible of receiving a very high polish; in many particulars it 
bears a great resemblance to mahogany. 

It is also on this coast that the most celebrated shrub of Ceylon 
grows, the cinnamon plant. The plantations of it extend from 
Matura, ten leagues to the east of Point-de-Galle to Negombo, 
which is situated ten leagues to the north of Colombo ; it is only in 
this part of the Island, and in the territory of the King of Kandy, 
that they exist. 

This article forms the principal revenue of the country, which 
reserves to itself a monopoly of it. The crown sells annually, to 
the India Company, about sixty thousand pounds’ worth of cinna- 
mon, and from forty to fifty thousand pounds’ worth to foreigners, 
by whom it is exported to America and China. 

The cinnamon plant flourishes in a sandy soil, of dazzling white- 
uess. The whiter the sand, the more perfect is the shrub. It is 
cultivated by a particular and very numerous caste of Cingalese, the 
chalias, who enjoy great privileges, and are directed in their la- 
bours by particular Chiefs. 

The cinnamon plant, which is called by the natives gorouclou, 
is a species of laurel, (/aurus cinnamomum.) The shoots of two 
years’ growth are cut, when the sap is strong, in the months of April 
and August. The bark is then easily taken off, the interior of which 
is carefully cleaned, placed in the sun to dry, and formed into sticks, 
of the length of about three feet. They are then made up into 
bundles, of a uniform size, weighing generally about eighty-six 
pounds, and are deposited in magazines belonging to the Govern- 
ment, at Colombo and at Point-de-Galle. ‘The chalias are bound t 
furnish a certain quantity every year to the Government, which pays 
them a fixed sum. In order to effect this, they are authorised to 
cut it wherever they may meet with it, even in the gardens of pri- 
vate individuals, who are forbidden to cultivate it. ‘The cinnamon, 
thus conveyed to the magazines of the Government, is delivered to 
the East India Company's agent, who has it packed and put on 
board vessels expressly destined for its conveyance. 

At Point-de-Galle, and at Colombo, they profit by the same op- 
portunity, to embark a great quantity of pepper, which is thrown on 
the bales of cinnamon, and is said to improve and preserve it. The 
Company, in consequence, have the greatest portion of the pepper, 
which they obtain from their possessions on the Malabar coast, first 

conveyed to Ceylon. Not that Ceylon does not produce a sufficient 
quantity, but that the Company, no doubt, finds it more advanta- 
geous to make use of the articles afforded by its own colonies, than 
to purchase those of a colony which does not belong to it. 

Out of twelve different kinds of cinnamon plants, which grow in 
Ceylon, there are only five which possess an aromatic bark. 
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Amongst the others there is one in particular, from which the odo- 
riferous gum, which is known in Europe by the name of camphor, 
is distilled. 


The pepper-tree is a creeping plant, which the inhabitants of 
Ceylon place at the foot of a peculiar kind of palm-tree, of which 
it very soon attains the summit. The fruit is disposed in clusters. 
There is none but black, although in Europe we are accustomed to 
hear white pepper spoken of. This is, in fact, only distinguished 
from the other, by the different mode of preparation. The seed is 
permitted to remain for a certain time in water, after which it is 
easily separated from the black husk in which it is enveloped. 
These details are so little known, even to those under whose direc- 
tion the commercial affairs of the Company are placed, that I was 
assured by one of its own officers, that the Court of Directors had 
once offered a premium for the cultivation of white pepper. This, 
as may be imagined, did not a little amuse those who were ac- 
quainted with this spice, and its cultivation. 

The betel is also another creeping plant, like the pepper-tree, 
and is always placed, by the Cingalese, at the foot of a palm or 
some other large tree. The natives chew the leaves of this plant, 
mixed with the nut of the areca, (a species of palm-tree,) pounded 
with lime. All the Indians make use of this mixture to a great 
extent, which has the disagreeable effect of dyeing their mouths 
and lips a deep red, and turning their teeth perfectly back. 

The coffee-tree flourishes in great abundance at Ceylon; the 
quality of the bean is excellent, and a large quantity is annually 
exported. 

The Government rents out its mines of precious stones to different 
speculators, but reserves to itself a monopoly of salt, which brings 
in a vast revenue. ‘The salt-pits are worked at very little expense, 
and the produce is sold at a very high price. All is profit in this 
branch of the public revenue. 

The Pearl Fishery, which presents too many interesting particu- 
lars to be passed over in silence, brings annually considerable sums 
into its coffers. 


Cuarrer VII. 
Description of ihe Pearl Fishery—Appearance of the Coast during 


the season of the Fishery—The Expedition receives reinforcements 
from Bombay—Order for its departure to the Coast of Malabar. 


Ir is on the western coast of the Island of Ceylon that the banks 
of pearl oysters are found. A proclamation is issued every year 
by the Government, for regulating the conditions of the fishery. 
This proclamation specifies the day on which the sale is to be 
made, and also determines what banks are to be explored; whe- 
ther at Arippo, Chilou, or Condatchy. It also limits the number 
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of boats which may be employed during the season of the fishery, 
which generally lasts two months. On the day stated, the Govern- 
ment receives the different offers, and adjudges it to the highest 
bidder, who, from that moment, becomes an important personage. 
Those who have been outbidden then apply to him, in order to 
purchase the right of fishing with a certain number of the boats 
which are allowed him. The owner of the fishery generally makes 
considerable concessions, but he is not the less responsible to the 
Government for the price of his lease. 

Some days before the commencement of the fishery, those inter- 
ested in it repair to the appointed spot, and there, on an unculti- 
vated plain, where, the preceding day, a single house only, destined 
to the proprietor of the fishery, was to be seen, an innumerable 
collection of huts are immediately raised. Some stakes driven into 
the ground, interlaced with large bamboos, and covered over 
with the leaves of the cocoa tree, are the only materials of which 
these huts are composed; and yet these ephemeral habitations 
often afford shelter to more than a hundred and fifty thousand 
people. Speculators arrive in crowds, from all parts of India, and, 
in the midst of the infinite variety of costumes and languages 
which is presented by this scene, the eye and ear are equally de- 
lighted and astonished. 

This immense market is extended over the plain for more than a 
league and a half, and presents an appearance of perpetual move- 
ment. In the centre of this vast bazaar, a space is reserved for 
the propreitor of the fishery, in which he establishes, what is here 
called couttés; that is to say, divisions or folds, enclosed with 
stakes, in which the oysters are deposited, and exposed to the 
powerful rays of the sun. They dry and putrefy in a very short 
space of time, in which state the pearls are extracted from them 
with great ease. ‘These enclosures are interspersed with gutters, 
which serve to draw off the water, and the ends of which are 
furnished with a very fine wire-work, which retains such pearls as 
may have escaped from the shells. ‘The most considerable of these 
enclosures, as well as the gutters which intersect them, are paved 
with brick, cemented with lime, at the expence of the Government. 

The enormous mass of oysters with which they are filled, and 
which are decomposed by putrefaction, exhales, to a considerable 
distance, a most offensive odcur, by which, however, the people 
do not appear to be in the least incommoded ; and, indeed, by a 
strange exception to the general rule, this exhalation is not so in- 
jurious as might be feared: for, during two succeeding years in 
which I was present at the fishery, not a single soldier of our regi- 
ment was indisposed. Europeans and sepoys, all equally enjoyed 
perfect health. 

When in a sufficiently advanced state of decomposition, the 
oysters are put into troughs made of the hollowed trunks of trees ; 
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and sea water thrown over them, with which they proceed to clean 
them. The men employed in this operation are all placed on one 
side of the trough, and the superintenders at the centre and extremi- 
ties of the other. The object of this disposition is to place the latter 
in such a situation as to enable them to see that none but useless 
shells are thrown aside. These shells are, however, always examined 
a second time, and are frequently found to contain coque de perle, 
which is also valuable to a certain extent. ‘The workmen dare not 
lift their hands to their mouths, under penalty of receiving an im- 
mediate blow from the switches with which the inspectors are 
armed for this purpose. It sometimes happens, however, in spite 
of this, that the workmen make an effort to swallow pearls of great 
value ; but if they should unfortunately be discovered in the attempt, 
they are immediately bound to a post, and a violent purgative 
administered to them by force, which soon compels them to restore 
the stolen article. As soon as all the shells are removed, the trough 
is carefully emptied, and the pearls by that means scattered on the 
sand; they are then washed several times in water, and the finest 
and most valuable set apart. The remainder are spread out on 
white cloths and dried in the sun. The very small pearls are then 
separated from the others, and this portion of the labour is gene- 
rally performed by women. 

They next proceed to sort and classify the whole produce of the 
fishery ; this operation is performed by means of sieves of different 
sizes, placed one within the other, the meshes of which gradually 
diminish in size. The pearls which remain in the first net work, 
are the most valuable, and so on with the others. ‘Those shells 
which contain no coque de perle, are of no use, except for making 
lime. The mother of pearl is very beautiful, but scarcely fetches 
any price, on account of its extreme thinness. 

The oyster banks being situated at the distance of fifteen miles 
from the shore, the signal for departure is given every evening at 
midnight ; the boats, when favoured by the wind, are carried on 
with astonishing rapidity, and arrive at their destination by day- 
break. The fishery then commences, for which the signal is given 
by the firing of a cannon from the shore. The banks to be ex- 
plored are marked by buoys, and the government vessels placed 
there on guard, will permit no boats to fish out of the precincts of 
these limits. 

Every boat carries twenty men ; with the exception of the cock- 
swain and pilot, ten amongst this number are always divers, of 
whom five are constantly in the water at the same time. In order 
tu descend with greater rapidity, the divers place their feet in a 
kind of stone stirrup, attached to the end of a cord fastened to the 
boat ; they are besides furnished with another cord, to which a net 
is affixed. 


At the depth of about ten or twelve feet from the surface, they 
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encounter the soil, which having reached, they hasten to fill their 
nets with every thing which presents itself; they then loosen their 
stirrups, and re-ascend to their boats. ‘This tedious and dangerous 
operation is continued in this manner, one set of men being alter- 
nately relieved by another, from six in the morning until ten at 
night, when the sea-wind is still fresh. One of the guard vessels 
then gives the signal for returning to the shore, the boats imme- 
diately assemble, and the little fleet, favoured by the sea breeze, 
reaches the coast about four or five in the morning, Each boat is 
directed towards its respective coutté, and there disembarks the 
produce of the fishery. It is then divided, the proprietor taking 
his portion, and all those who have been employed in the fishery a 
certain share*. ‘This finished, and the oysters placed in the en- 
closures, the market commences ; people buy, sell, and speculate 
on the receipts of the sailors, which must frequently be very con- 
siderable, as it is by no means rare to see these men retire with 
from forty to fifty pagodas, or about three or four hundred francs. 


The oysters, thus purchased on the spot, are commonly valued at 
from two to four pence of our money. I myself purchased one at 
this price, the pearl of which I afterwards sold for a hundred and 
twenty francs ; it is true that all are not equally valuable, but 
almost all afford a considerable profit. This vast accumulation of 
riches on one spot, and in the midst of such a. concourse of men, 
naturally attracts a very considerable number of sharpers; and 
although a guard is stationed at each coutté, they do not entirely 
succeed in repressing them. 


There are here a great number of Indians, whose only trade is 
that of piercing pearls, which they perform with great dexterity, 
and at a very trifling cost. Their instruments are extremely sim- 
ple; they consist of a little wooden stool, filled with holes of dif- 
ferent dimensions, on which they place the pearls according to 
their various sizes, and a kind of bow with which they move a 
small stick, with a very fine needle attached to its extreme end, and 
with which the pearl is pierced instantaneously. ‘The roundest 
pearls are called anis. I have seen them of various colours ; some 
of a dazzling and transparent white, others blueish, some of a mag- 
nificent rose colour, and others again the colour of gold and silver. 
The rose colour pearls are held in the highest estimation at Ceylon. 
In Europe the preference is principally given to the whitest pearls ; 
but in the East, those of a yellowish hue are considered the most 
valuable. 


The pearl is a disease of the oyster, which takes seven years to 
develop itself completely. If the shell is not taken at that period, 





* The boatmen, as well as the divers, receive their pay in pearl oys- 
ters, which they sell in the bazaar. 
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either the animal dies, or the pearl is lost. It frequently happens, 
when the season is stormy, that the oysters suffer greatly, and their 
produce is considerably less. The pearl oyster is about the size of 
our common oyster, but is of an oval form, and fiat on one side. 
The testaceous fish which it contains, has a beard resembling that of 
the muscle. The divers bring up, in the same nets with these oys- 
ters, a great variety of other shells, some of which are extréimely 
beautifal. Amongst others, that called i in the country, chank, which 
the Hindoos make use of in their funeral ceremonies, and which is 
consequently exported, in large quantities, to Bengal, to the profit 
of the Government. ‘the religious belief of the brahmins induces 
them to throw, with each corpse which is consigned to the waters 
of the Ganges, a quantity of these shells, whtich is more or less con- 
siderable, according to the rank and wealth of the deceased. These 
same shells are also highly esteemed among the sepoys, who make 
necklaces of them. 

Another source of profit to the Government, is the produce of 
the rental of the Shark Fishery. This fish is very plentiful on the 
coast of Ceylon. ‘The fins and tails of the shark are dried and 
salted and then transported to China: the Japanese, especially, 
consider them great delicacies. 

Before Kandy was subjected to the power of ‘the English, the 
King of that country, from motives of religion, made it one of the 
conditions in the lease of the Pearl Fishery, that the right of sharing 
in it should be granted to two boats belonging to the Pagoda of 
Ramesowram. ‘This privilege has been continued since the con- 
quest, and five boats are, beside this, allotted to the other Pagodas 
of the island, the produce of which is divided amongst them, ac- 
cording to particular regulations. 

The Pearl Fishery always takes place in the month of April, be- 
cause the seais then calmer than at any other season. It forms a 
most important branch of the revenue of the Government. I have 
known it to bring more than a hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
or two millions and a half of francs ; and there have been years in 
which it has not been rented for less than a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds. 


Up to this moment every thing relating to our destination had 
been conjecture and uncertainty. Batavia had constantly been 
talked of, but an order to go to C ochin arrived, which completely set 
aside this supposition, and-led us in a comple stely opposite direction. 
New reinforcements, however, joined us from Bombay ; amongst 
which were the eighty-eighth of the line, and a part of the eighty- 
sixth, with several gun-boats. ‘There being no longer any cause 
for our detention at Ceylon, our fleet set sail for the coast of 
Malabar. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 17. H 
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Cuarter VIII. 


The Fleet passes the Coast of Malabar—Orders received from the 
Interior of Cochin—Arrival at Bombay. 


We had a favourable wind, as far as Cape Comorin, which forms 
the southern point of India; the mountains of the Ghauts, and the 
chain which divides the Peninsula, terminates here. From the mo- 
ment of our quitting this point, we had, unfortunately, nothing but 
contrary winds. The Suffolk, which wanted some repairs, left us, 
after having given the order for our proceeding to Cochin, where we 
found another, with directions for us to set sail immediately for 
Bombay. We continued our course along the coast, being always 
careful not to lose sight of it, in order that we might profit as 
much as possible by the land breeze, which sometimes came to our 
assistance. ‘To avoid being driven back, we cast anchor, whenever 
the wind went down, or the current was against us. The land and 
sea breezes reign alternately in these latitudes, in a singular man- 
ner: they are, however, extremely useful to navigators. Dampier 
says, with regard to them : * 

‘ The sea-breeze rises in the morning, about nine o'clock ; some- 
times rather earlier, and sometimes later. It approaches the coast 
so gently, that one might almost say, it feared to do so. It is 
merely a light breeze, which has the appearance of stopping to take 
breath, and at times even seems on the point of retiring altogether. 
I have often waited for this gentle zephyr with the greatest impa- 
tience, as on shore, for the enjoyment of its delicious freshness, so at 
sea, for its utility. 

‘ When it first rises, the sea, which is perfectly calm, and with- 
out even the slightest ripple, appears to blacken towards the horizon. 
This change of colour gradually extends itself. until it reaches the 
shore. A half an hour after its arrival at the coast, the wind begins 
to blow more briskly, and continues to augment in force until noon, 
At this time it has attained its greatest strength, which remains un- 
abated until three. It then gradually declines until about five ; at 
which time, either a little earlier or later, according to the season, it 
becomes entirely hushed until the return of morning. 

‘ The land breezes are also extremely remarkable, and quite con- 
trary, in their nature, to the sea-winds ; for they come in a direct 
line from the interior of the shore, during the night, and blow, con- 
sequently, in a diametrically opposite direction, succeeding each 
other also alternately, by the admirable dispensation of Providence. 

‘ The land breezes begin to rise about nine in the evening, and 
continue to increase in force until midnight; they generally last 


* «Treatise on Winds and Tides,’ vol. ii. p. 27. (London edit. 1699.) 
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until nine or ten in the morning. It is not possible, however, to de- 
termine the precise time at which they cease, as it varies greatly, ac- 
cording to the season. On certain coasts they rise earlier, and blow 
with greater violence ; this depends on the localities. Their influ- 
ence also extends to a greater or less distance, according to the 
height of the shore ; but it is ordinarily felt at three or four leagues 
at sea.’ 

The sea breezes are always most gratefully welcomed on the 
coast, to which they bring an exquisite freshness. The land winds, 
on the contrary, are generally extremely hot, more especially on 
the coast of Coromandel than on that of Malabar. Whilst at 
Ceylon, from the effect, no doubt, of the high mountains by which 
the island is surrounded, these winds are very fresh and agreeable. 

We passed in sight of Cananore, Tellichery, Mangalore, Goa, 
and entered the harbour of Bombay on the 31st of March, without 
having met with any thing worth notice during this tedious passage. 

On our approach to the port, we were hailed by a ship of war, 
which announced, that General Baird, who was charged with the 
command of our expedition, was on board. ‘This General had ar- 
rived from Calcutta, and was to fill the post which had originally 
been assigned to Colonel Wellesley, who did not appear very well 
satisfied with this displacement, not doubting that it might lay the 
foundation for great military fame. It was then, however, that, 
having been sent into the interior, he took a prominent part in the 
Battle of Assaye, in which he gained considerable éclat, having 
succeeded in saving the reserve of the army which gave way 
before the Mahrattas. ‘These latter, who had been disciplined 
according to the Kuropean mode, by the Generals Deboyne and 
Perron, were, in fact, on the point of triumphing over the English 
troops, when they were charged in flank, by a division under the 
command of Colonel Wellesley, and obliged to seek safety in flight, 
at the very moment in which they anticipated only victory. The 
‘arnage was frightful, and the loss great on both sides, but the 
English remained masters of the field; their reputation was saved, 
and India still continued to believe them invincible. Time will 
show whether they will be enabled to perpetuate their empire there 
for ever, or whether they will one day be compelled to abandon it 
in favour of a new conqueror. The Indians have a proverb which 

signifies, that to have conquered their country is not to have con- 

quered their manners and customs. 
Cuaprer IX. 

The Expedition at length ascertains its destination.—Preparations 
for its departure.—Arrival at Bombay.—The Fleet sails for the 
Red Sea. 

We were at length made acquainted with our destination. We 

were to cross the Red Sea, for the purpose of carrying on the war 
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in Egypt. Admiral Blanckett had preceded us, with a part of the 
eighty-sixth regiment, four battalions of sepoys, and a detachment 
of artillery and engineers. We learned also, that we were to be 
joined in this war, by an expedition which was to leave England 
under the command of General Abercromby. 

We had been at sea so long, that our provisions had become 
nearly exhausted, water especially we were greatly in want of ; we 
were consequently obliged to remain for a short time at Bombay, 
the capital of the presidency of that name. 

This town is situated in an island, which is only separated from 
the continent by a small arm of the sea. Opposite to it is Coulaba, 
called also Old Woman's Island, which is defended by a fort, and 
has a light-house, for the guidance of vessels entering the port. 
Bombay is large, and protected by magnificent fortifications. ‘There 
are several basins or docks, here, in which a great many vessels 
have been built for the English Navy. They use a great deal of 
the wood called teak, in the building of ships; it is extremely hard, 
and very much resembling oak, but is much heavier, and more 
durable. 

It was here that I saw, for the first time, tanks used, instead 
of casks, for holding water on board. All the vessels built here 
are furnished with them; the form of these tanks renders the 
stowage a great deal more easy ; they occupy less space, contain a 
much larger quantity of water, and appear, in fact, under every 
consideration, to be better adapted to the purpose. 

All the workmen employed by the inhabitants of Bombay are 
Parsees, (originally Persians,) who, during the wars and conquests 
of the Mohammedans, under Thamis Kouli Khan, were forced to 
quit their country. ‘They are handsome, well-made, industrious, 
and rich. The commerce of Bombay is almost exclusively in their 
hands, and the finest vessels that are seen in this port belong to 
them. 

The harbour is spacious and secure. The ships of war and mer- 
chant vessels are well built, and on a large scale. ‘The lascars or 
sailors, by whom they are manned, are considered the best sea- 
men in India. They frequent the Chinese and European seas, as 
well as the Persian Gulf. 

Cotton is one of the principal branches of the commerce of Bom- 
bay. The fort contains an immense quantity, disposed in bales ; 
which, in order to economise space, they compress by means of a 
very ingenious process. But the want of air greatly detracts from 
the natural elasticity of the cotton. It is thus that an advantage is 
often purchased at more than an equivalent loss. 

Bombay has a naval establishment, maintained by the East India 
Company, which consists of twenty ships, and from ten to twenty 
cannon, destined solely to give chase to the numerous pirates which 
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infest these coasts. ‘The means, however, which are thus taken for 
their repression, have not prevented these pirates, although much 
less formidable than formerly, from still holding possession of two 
little islands at the entrance of the port, those of Hunnary and 
Kunnary, and which serve them as places of refuge. 


It is hardly possible to conceive why the Company tolerates this 
abuse. The only fact which can at all explain this conduct is, that, 
if these islands were taken, the naval establishment would then be- 
come useless. Be that as it may, a few freebooters insult the Mas- 
ters of India, and two miserable little islands defy their power, and 
annoy their commerce. 

The Governor of Bombay is at the head of the Council. The 
King's troops, as well as those in the Company's service, have each 
a Commander-in-Chief. 

I was extremely desirous of visiting the beautiful monuments of 
Elephanta and Salsette. These are Hindoo temples, remarkable for 
their great antiquity, and the peculiar celebrity which they enjoy 
throughout India. But I had, unfortunately, no opportunity for 
eratifying my curiosity, which caused me very sincere regret. 

As we had to cross a sea which was very little known, and con- 
sidered rather dangerous, it was thought advisable to separate our 
fleet, in divisions of four or five vessels. We had taken in a fresh 
stock of provisions, made what repairs were necessary, and being in 
perfect readiness, we set sail, and quitted Bombay on the 7th of 
April. 

Cuarrer X. 


Our Division doubles Cape Guardafui, and enters the Arabian Gulf— 
Arrival at Mocha. 


Arrer as fortunate a passage as we could have possibly desired, 
we reached the shores of Africa, and soon after, having doubled 
Cape Guardafui, entered the Arabian Gulf. The coast which pre- 
sented itself to our view was high and rugged, and exhibited no 
traces either of vegetation or habitations of any description. We 
here met with a daou, er small Arab vessel, whose captain an- 
nounced to us that a French frigate had recently been seen in that 
latitude. We continued our course along the coast of Africa, but 
having arrived as high as Burnt Island, we directed it towards Cape 
Aden, on the opposite shore, which forms a part of Arabia Felix. 
The weather was fine, the winds light, the heat alone rather incom- 
moded us, and in one night we crossed the Gulf, and arrived in 
sight of the town of Aden. 


The wind being i in our favour, we unfurled our sails, in order to 
pass the straits of Babelmandeb. ‘The island of Perim, which 
occupies the centre of it, renders this passage extremely narrow and 
difficult ; the island is flat and uncultivated, and presents to the eye 
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nothing but sandy deserts. A few hours after losing sight of it, we 
cast anchor in the bay of Mocha. 

We here joined General Baird, who was on board the William 
transport, and learnt then, for the first time, the unfortunate loss 
of La Forte, a frigate of fifty guns, as well as several other ships 
belonging to the expedition at Jeddah; happily however, every 
thing had been saved. 

The town of Mocha is large. It is defended by two forts or 
batteries, which, however, from their bad condition, would be per- 
fectly useless, if called on to repel the attack of ships of war. ‘These 
forts are mounted with old pieces of artillery, which are infinitely 
more dangerous for those who work them, than for the vessels 
against which their fire may be directed. The town of Mocha 
has, indeed, been several times bombarded, as well by the French 
as by the English, and always with success. 

The approach to the coast is -by no means easy; it is sheltered 
aud protected by a reef, which extends very far into the sea, south 
of the bay. The houses and mosques are whitened with lime; this 
gives them an appearance of cleanliness, which is, 1 believe, very 
far from really belonging to them. 

An extensive commerce is carried on between Mocha and India, 
The Arabs who inhabit it are insolent and superstitious, and they 
are so false and deceitful in all their transactions, that no European 
an treat with them without great mistrust. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town, the country is flat and sandy, but at 
the distance of a few leagues from it, is situated Chimney Mountain, 
so called from the great resemblance of its summit to the top of a 
chimney. This mountain serves as a guide to navigators; its being 
seen in a direct line with the principal mosque, is a certain indica- 
tion to them of having passed the reefs, and thus enables them to 
enter the bay with perfect security. 

This part of the coast of Arabia is flat, barren, and sandy ; but 
the interior, which is mountainous, is interspersed with beautiful 
and fertile valleys, abounding in dates, wheat, myrrh, tobacco, and 
aromatic rlants ; the finest coffee in the world is also grown here. 

Mocha is governed by a Doulah or governor, in the name of 
the prince; who, under the title of Imaum, reigns over Yemen as 
an independent state; his residence is at Sana. The person who 
then filled the office of doulah, was an Abyssinian, and had formerly 
been a slave. The idea attached to slavery in the East, is totally 
different from that which we entertain in Europe; it is almost 
always from amongst those who bear its yoke, that men, destined 
to fill places of trust and importance, are selected, and who, having 
once entered on an honourable career, rapidly raise themselves to 
power. 

We remained some days at Mocha to take in water, although it 
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was by no means good. The springs are said to be situated at the 
distance of three quarters of a league from the town. 


We quitted the bay on the 9th of May, after having been rejoined 
by the Anna Amelia with a part of the tenth regiment, and the 
Whaler, a fourteen gunned brig of war belonging to the India 
Company. 

Cuaprer XI. 


Navigation of the Red Sea—Arrival at Jeddah—Union of the 
Anglo-Indian Expedition, with that which came from the Cape of 
Good Hope—First Accounis of the Arrival in Egypt of those 
troops which had been sent out from England. 


Tue Red Sea being still very little known, we were obliged to na 
vigate it with extreme caution, having the lead constantly in readi- 
ness, and being always careful to take in some of our sail on the 
approach of night. 

We were greatly in want of good charts. ‘The English ones 
were excessively defective. D’Anville’s were the only ones that 
were at all accurate. Such, therefore, of our ships as were unpro- 
vided with these, were extremely desirous to have copies of them. 
I myself assisted in taking several. 

The westerm coast of the Red Sea, (that of Abyssinia,) is very 
high, whilst that of the east is on the contrary absolutely flat, the 
mountains of this part of Arabia being situated in the interior of the 
country. 

We passed near to the islands of Jebel Zeghire. ‘These islands 
appear, from their peculiar conformation, to have been volcanic ; 
they are high, desert, and have not the slightest traces of vege- 
tation. 

We had scarcely passed them, before we found ourselves sur- 
rounded by shoals ; fortunately, however, we did not touch once. 
As we had very little time to spare, we could not make any obser- 
vations on these shoals. A voyage, for the express purpose of ex- 
ploring the dangers of these latitudes, would be of great utility to 
those who frequent them. 

We next passed the isles of Sabagar, situated in the fourteenth 
degree of latitude ; they are about nine in number, of very small ex- 
tent, and nothing more than uninhabited rocks. 

That of Jebel-Tor is high, and has a peak which is said to have 
once been a volcano. This island is also uninhabited, and equally 
sterile with the others. 

We were now approaching Jeddah, and the passage was hourly 
becoming more dangerous. On the afternoon of the fifteenth of 
May, we were hailed by a boat filled with Arab pilots. We took 
two on board ; but, before they had been in the vessel many minutes, 
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they became so completely intoxicated as to be utterly useless to 
us in the moment of danger. About midnight, we found ourselves 
in the midst of the breakers. ‘The wind was fresh. We immedi- 
ately lowered our sail, and made a signal to.the other vessels of 
the fleet to do the same. At day-break we again hoisted sail, but, 
in order to direct the ship's course with safety, it was necessary to 
station one of our officers at the mast head, from whence he gave 
notice of the reefs we had to avoid. The whole day was spent in 
beating up through this archipelago of coral, from which we could 
not obtain a single glimpse of the coast. At length, however, 
about three in the afternoon, we came in sight of the port of Jed- 
dah; but at such a distance, that we could-not possibly hope to 
reach it before night. Our whole division, therefore, cast anchor 
near one of the reefs. Fortunately the night was fine, which ren- 
dered our situation less dangerous than it would otherwise have 
been. As soon as day appeared, we again hoisted sail, and it was 
indeed time to do so. Our cable had suffered material injury, and 
had it been cut by the coral, we should have been inevitably lost. 

The entry to the port of Jeddah is extremely difficult ; it is a 
very narrow passage between two breakers, which are called the 
doors of the port; and in the centre of this passage is a rock, en- 
tirely hidden from view by the water which covers it. La Forte 
frigate had struck on this rock a few weeks before; and received 
very considerable damage from the shock. One of her bulwarks 
was entirely submerged in water, and her keel pierced completely 
through. We had no other resource, consequently, but to freight 
a merchant vessel, on board which to place every thing that could 
be saved from the frigate. We also,thought it prudent, after this 
unfortunate accident, to place a beacon on the rock which had 
caused it, to put those vessels which might afterwards approach 
the port, on their guard. 

We entered it on the 17th of May, and anchored at the distance 
of a league and a quarter from the town. The reefs which sur- 
round this port break the extreme violence of the waves, and, there- 
fore, greatly shelter it. 

The divers of Jeddah are very renowned, and reaily perform 
wonders. We were ourselves witnesses of their dexterity, as we 
employed these men to rescue the effects which still remained in 
the frigate. Furnished with a bit of horn, which completely stops 
up their nostrils, they remain under water for an astonishing length 
of time. Our seamen were frequently excited to mirth by the little 
incidents to which these divers gave rise, and not less so by the ex- 
treme drunkenness of the pilot, who had conducted us through the 
channel ; this man would, at a single draught, empty a bottle full 
of brandy. The Arabs, who were attracted on board by curiosity, 
were scarcely less diverting, by the terror with which the grunting 
of our pigs inspired them, whenever they approached their house. 
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We here met General Baird, who had arrived before us. This 
Commander, accompanied by his Staff, paid an official visit to the 
Scherif of Mecca, by whom he was received with great politeness : 
an exchange’ of presents was made between them, and a formal pro- 
mise given by this prince, to favour, by every means in his power, 
the object of our expedition. He did nothing, however, towards its 
success ; and his policy, as the result proved, led him towards the 
side of the French : but it is well known that an Arab’s promises are 
far from their execution. 

The inhabitants of Jeddah are still more overbearing than those 
of Mocha. Their attachment to the religion of Mohammed is carried 
even to fanaticism ; and they treat, with the utmost contempt, all 
those who profess a different belief. The reception given by them 
to the unhappy pilgrims who come from India, is most ungracious : 
and it is only astonishing that they should wittingly expose them- 
selves to such indignities. Not content with ill-treating them, the 
inhabitants strip them of all they possess : so that, knowing the in- 
dignities to which they are subjected, this pilgrimage may indeed 
be said to be meritorious. 

The Arabs of Jeddah are handsome and well made ; and, in this 
respect, are infinitely superior to those of Mocha. The town is also 
larger, and more commercial, and is only about fifteen or twenty 
leagues distant from Mecca. This port maintains some large ships, 
and a great number of small coasting vessels, which carry on the 
commerce with India. An immense multitude of Mohammedan 
pilgrims, from every part of the vast peninsula of the Ganges and 
the Persian Gulf, flock here annually, to accomplish the pilgrimage 
which every Musulman is bound to perform once in the course of 
his life. It was a great piece of artifice in the policy of Mohammed, 
to have this duty imposed on his followers, as he iuas, by this means, 
perpetuated the importance of those places in which he executed his 
pretended mission. 

Some days after our arrival, we were joined by the expedition 
from the Cape of Good Hope : it was convoyed by the Romney and 
the Victor, the one a fifty, and the other a t wenty-two gun-ship, under 
the command of Commodore Popham. The reinforcement brought 
by it consisted of the Glst regiment, a company of the Sth light 
dragoons, and a strong detachment of artillery. 


We now only waited the order for departure, when a vessel, des- 
patched from Suez by Admiral Blanckett, arrived. She brought us 
the news of Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s arrival in Egypt, with an 
English army, and of the victory which had immediately followed. 
The troops were advancing under the walls of Alexandria. The 
admiral also announced, that he had landed a detachment of the 
troops from Bombay, which had immediately commenced its march 
towards Cairo, there to join the army of the Grand Vizier. 
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Reins. 


* Yet time has seen, that lifts the low, 
And level lays the lofty brow, 
Has seen this broken pile complete, 
Big with the vanity of state ; 
But transient is the smile of fate.’—Dyer. 
Over mountain and meadow 
The latest rays pour, 
And long shoots the shadow 
From forest and tower. 
Let the peasant beware him 
When day takes his leave, 
For shadows shall scare him 
In the dim light of eve. 


In the gloom is a power, 
And a voice in the wind ; 
And they walk at this hour 
Whom the tomb could not bind. 
Though dark desolation 
Hath trod in their halls, 
They were chiefs of a nation 
Who dwelt in these walls. 
They were proud as the proudest, 
And famous in song, 
And their war-cry rose londest 
The closed ranks among. 
But the hall is forsaken, 
The spear and the shield; 
And the trump shall not waken 
The chief to the field. 
Though no high towering dome 
Rise proud in the air, 
This once was a home 
For the lovely and fair ; 
But the stern and the tender 
Lie lowly at last, 
And the power, and the splendour, 
And glory are past. 
Here the steps of the stranger 
Sound lonely and loud, 
And Time, the avenger, 
Hath levell’d the proud. 
In the place of their rest, 
Lo! the spoiler hath come, 
And the bird found a nest, 
And the reptile a home. 
H. W. J. 








Turxisu Manners anp Orinions.—By M. Pateotocus.* 


Iy spite of the endeavours of some writers, whe represent the 
Turkish Government as a model of perfection, and who seem to 
insinuate, that they would esteem it happiness to live under Musul- 
man institutions, we may be permitted to think, that every thing is 
not quite faultless in the country of the Janissaries and Imams. If 
with us justice is slow in its administration, every one will allow 
that there it is rather too summary. Literature still enjoys con- 
siderable freedom in Europe; in ‘Turkey, there are few presses, 
fewer books, and, above all, no philosophers. ‘There is some hard- 
ship, it is true, in the summary punishment even of European 
states, but at Constantinople a sack and the sea is the asylum of the 
unfortunate. Opposition to the sovereign will is practised with 
much greater impunity in Europe than at the Court of the Grand 
Signor. 

If any of our readers should feel disposed to adopt contrary opi- 
nions, we earnestly recommend them to read M. Paleologus’s dia- 
logues on the manners of the Osmanlies. M. Paleologus is more 
competent than any one else to treat on this subject: he was born 
at Constantinople, and has always lived amongst the people whose 
character he pourtrays. He is an ocular and auricular witness of 
what he describes, and moreover a man of talent. 


His dialogues, to the number of twenty, are now before the 
public. They represent every class of society, each speaking the 
language natural to it, and exhibiting, free from all disguise, their 
passions, habits, and prejudices. ‘The author designedly introduces 
into the speeches of his interlocutors numerous proverbs, with 
which the conversation of the Osmanlies abounds ; every class of 
this population is furnished with those peculiar to itself. Thus, 
whilst the people with terror: repeat that, ‘ in order to preserve 
tranquillity, it is absolutely necessary to be blind, deaf, and dumb ;’ 
the heir presumptive to the crown, brought up in dissimulation, 
frequently pronounces these characteristic words, ‘ We must kiss the 
hand we cannot wound.’ 

Nothing can be more instructive than the picture of the educa- 
tion of a young Sultan; shut up in the seraglio, under the eye of 
a suspicious and always discontented favourite, he learns from in- 
fancy to disguise his thoughts and sentiments, and to lay plots of 
every description ; the ferocity of his mother awakens in his young 
heart a similar passion. ‘ Why cannot I, my beloved son, this 
instant see thee mounted on the throne ?—Thou wilt, | am con- 





* See an account of this work in ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ vol. 14, p. 64. 
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: vineed, on that happy occasion, grant me a dozen heads ; wilt thou 
a not, caplaneur ? (my tiger). ‘How can I possibly refuse my 


honoured mother such a trifle! I will immediately deliver over to 
you a hundred ; it will only be my week's allowance.’ ‘A hard- 
ened heart, and perfect sang-froid, are absolutely necessary, in order 
: to reign well.—Your heart is, I fear, rather weak, but that will no 
' doubt change.’ ‘Thanks to you, my mother, I can correct that.’ 
‘ Without doubt: situation forms the man. Above all, my son, I 
advise you to chastise the Russians, as well as all the other petty 
krals (kings), whom thy father’s weakness, as well as that of thy 
other ancestors, has rendered so insolent and overbearing.’ ‘ That 
is precisely my project.’ ‘ Exterminate all these presumptuous 
wretches, and remain sole master of the whole world ; there is but 
one God in heaven, there should be but one king on earth.’ 


The fourteenth dialogue, in which the speakers are a doctor and 
/ an artisan, and the subject of their discourse, public affairs, and 
the reforms of the Sultan Mahmoud, is not the least curious of the 
collection. ‘They figure to themselves the desolation, the fury of 
the Janissaries, compelled to renounce their former habits of plun- 
der, and to bow to the discipline of Europe. ‘ Religion is lost,’ 
tt they exclaim; ‘let us examine whether they have washed our 
hands and our heads, if our garments are free from dust; if not, 
there is an end to Islamism!’ They then speak of the revolt of the 
Greeks, and the assistance afforded them by the Kings of Europe. 
‘Happily,’ adds one of the speakers, ‘the Grand Vizier of one of 
these Krals, that of the Nemehis, (Austrians) warns us of all our 
danger ; although an infidel to all appearance, he is said to be a 
thorough Musulman at heart.’ Another observes, ‘We must not 
believe this minister to be sincere, The thoughts of the fox are 
not easy to divine. ‘What does it signify?’ replies the doctor, 
; ‘when we no longer have occasion for him, we shall know how to 
; get rid of him. The common end of the fox, is the shop of the 
' furrier. It is thus that the hopes and fears of the Osmanlies are 
expressed in proverbs. 


hi Another dialogue on the same subject is given, between the 
7 Grand Vizier and the Reis Effendi, (the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs,) which is treated with more gravity. Two statesmen 

hold a conversation on the proclamation, in which the Powers have 
| announced their mediation between the Porte and the Hellenes, 


The utmost contempt for the Christians reigns throughout their 
discourse. ‘The Reis Effendi proposes dissimulation to the Vizier. 

‘ Feign to cede,’ says he, ‘and when the Greeks have laid down 
their arms, and the Europeans have retired, fall on them suddenly, 
and you will exterminate them; they will at first ery out against 
this, but every thing will soon be quieted again: The dog barks, 
but the caravan passes on.’ 


The Reis Effendi then declares, that the Allies are very little 
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touched by the interests of the Greeks ; that it is only to spite the 


Turks, that they have taken up their defence; that all the boast of 


their pretended feeling for the sufferings of their fellow-Christians, 
is the mere work of book-makers and newspaper scribblers. ‘The 
Grand Vizier then expresses his astonishment that Governments 
should lend an ear to such babbling. ‘Oh! that I were but Grand 
Vizier, for one single day, among these Franks ; it would suffice 
to bring them back to reason. A hundred dyillads (executioners) 
would soon settle the business, I assure you.’ 

We have only ventured to cite a very small portion of M. Pa- 
leologus’s work, and it appeared to us advisable to select those 
dialogues which bore some reference to the affairs of the moment. 
Had we analysed those which treat on the private manners, cus- 
toms, and opinions of the Osmanlies, what abundant quotations 
might we have made ! 

The author paints with energy, the vices of the Mussulman 
clergy, from the Imam down to the mendicant dervish. It is Spain 
under another name ; all the vices of the clergy are united in the 
person of the dervish ; he alone, without a single obstacle, works 
on the gross credulity of the people. He lives on the public i 
norance. 


"- 
5 


M. Paleologus is not less powerful in his description of the Ja- 
nissaries, living at the expense of the unfortunate, and anticipating 
with anxiety plague or fire, in order to profit by the spoils. ‘The 
whole work is highly deserving of attention. 





Sonnet Tro THe Memory or Jonn Krears 


Like to the tinkling of the pilgrim rills, 

Unseen amid green shadows,—lilies’ bowls— 
Whence Dryads drink the spring-dew of their souls— 

Lilies ! whose leaves the life of freshness fills ! 

Like to that woodland music—when from hills, 
Tree-shrouded, the hoarse wind-wave wildly howls— 
Is thy lyre’s breathing :—mocking earth's controls, 

Glideth the stream which from yon heaven distils. 


And let the winds howl on !—the myriad voices 
Of waving forests echo the wild shout ! 
Calmly, yet ceaselessly, the brook rejoices, 
While trees their leaf and life are wearing out. 
The cloud may bear the rivulet to heaven, 
Whilst the dark trunks to rot on earth are given! 
Tromas M***s, 








i i te 
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ArsirrRARY ProceereInGs at BomBay, AND SPECIMENS OF 
Inpian LeGisuation. 


Our readers are aware that the Calcutta Government have lately, 
with the sanction of the Court of Directors, and the approbation of 
the Board of Control, passed some Stamp Regulations, for Bengal. 
After they had been passed several months, the Government found 
that the regulations for the collection of these stamp duties could 
not be enforced, unless they were first registered in the Supreme 
Court. A motion was accordingly made to the Supreme Court, and, 
after long argument by Counsel, employed by the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, the Court decided upon registering these Regulations. 
The Judges gave written judgments, which were originally inserted 
in ‘The Government Gazette, and have been since re-published in 
‘The Oriental Herald;’ and from those judgments it appears that 
the Court were unanimously of opinion that, though the taxes or 
or duties might be imposed by the local authorities, as directed by 
the 53d G. Lil. c. 155, s. 98, nevertheless, the regulations for their 
enforcement, under the 99th section, must, equally with all other 
regulations which affect persons within the jurisdiction of the 
King’s Court, be first registered in those Courts. 

This unanimous judgment of the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
appeared in the Calcutta ‘Government Gazette, on the 30th July, 
1827, and reached Bombay on the 31st August, in the same year. 
On the 29th of the same month, (August,) the Governor, in council, 
of Bombay published a regulation (of which a copy has been sent 
to us) for the collection of duties; namely, 19, 20, and 21, of 1827, 
passed on the Ist January preceding ; and another regulation, (28,) 
dated the Ist August ; in which the dates are fixed, from which all 
the new regulations are to take effect ; namely, the lst September 
and the Ist November following. ‘Thus, notwithstanding the pro- 
ceeding by the Calcutta Government, in applying to the Supreme 
Court there to register the regulations ; notwithstanding the unani- 
mous judgment of the Supreme Court there, of the necessity of such 
registration; the Bombay Government passed these regulations, and 
fixed the time for their enforcement, without any registration in the 
Supreme Court of their Presidency. 

This, however, is not the most extraordinary part of the conduct 
of the Bombay Government, respecting these regulations. by the 
same 99th section, the mode of enforcing fines, penalties, and foriei- 
tures, for the non-payment of such duties or taxes, and for the 
breach of the regulations, is pointed out; namely, by indictment, 
information, or suit in the Supreme Court. Having committed one 
breach of the law, by ordering the above regulations to be enforced, 
without previous registry, in the Supreme Court, the Government 
of Bombay, in order to make this effectual, commit another and 
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’ 
more flagrant breach. They altogether put aside the Supreme 
Court's jurisdiction, and, of themselves, erect another jurisdiction in 
their own servants, for the recovery of the penalties and the taxes 
or duties. 


By section 3, clause 2, Regulation 19, the collector's decision is 
to be final, unless suspended by the decree of the revenue Judge. 

By section 4, clause 1, the collector may, twenty days after de- 
mand of payment of the revenue due, levy the same, by distress 
and sale of the defaulter’s property; and, if the property be not 
sufficient, he may apprehend, and confine the defaulter in jail; and 
the collector's certificate is to be the sheriff's warrant, equally with 
the usual legal process, in ordinary cases of arrest in execution of 
judgment for debt. 

By section 7, the revenue Judge is to decide all suits against the 
collector, or any person on his establishment, &c. The same section, 
Clause 2, says, the revenue Judge shall possess the same powers as 
if he were conducting a criminal investigation, as senior Magistrate 
of the Police. 

By section 8, the decree of the revenue Judge is made appeala- 
ble to the Sudder Adawlut, that is, one of the Company's courts. 

These provisions relate to the land revenue; and they are re- 
peated, when applied to other duties, by section 14 of the same 
Regulation ; and the same enactments run throughout the Regula- 
tions, ousting the Supreme Court’s jurisdiction, and erecting a tri- 
bunal of their own, for the punishment even of British subjects. 
That such proceeding is utterly illegal, is not only clear, but well 
known to the Bombay Government itself, not only from the statute, 
which points out the tribunal before which fines, penalties, and 
forfeitures, and duties, and taxes, are to be recovered, (uamely, the 
Supreme Court,) but from its being actually stated by the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, at Calcutta, that they must all be recovered 
before the Supreme Court; and which judgments excited so much 
attention, that they were inserted in all the Calcutta Papers, and 
read and talked about by every one in India. The Chief Justice, 
Sir Charles Grey, says, ‘I do not find any thing which is repug- 
nant to law, nor do I think that it will in effect be oppressive to the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, considering that it must be enforced by pro- 
ceedings in this Court.’ The Bombay Government, therefore, can- 
not say that it was from ignorance, however much of it we may 
give them credit for, that they have erected a new Court within 
the jurisdiction of, and in opposition to, the Supreme Court at that 
Presidency. 

But this is not all. It is well known that the spirit and letter of 
the whole of legislation for British India, is, that British subjects 
shall not be amenable to the Courts of a mercantile company, but 
to those alone of the King; and though this principle may be said 
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to be trenched upon by the 107th section of 55, G. IIL, which 
makes British subjects, residing ten miles from the Presidency, sub- 
ject to the local civil judicature, that section still gives an appeal 
to his Majesty's Court. This principle is carried so far, that 
though justices of the peace are appointed by the Government, 
they must still derive their authority from the Crown; namely, from 
commission under the seal of the Court. 

It is well known, that the King’s Court supersedes every other 
within its jurisdiction ; this may be collected, not only from princi- 
ple, but from almost every statute on the subject. It required an 
Act of Parliament, namely, section 113 of the same statute, to 
empower the Company's Courts, of the highest jurisdiction, even 
to arrest, in civil or criminal process, within the Presidencies, which 
they could not do before. 

Many other, and equally strong objections, to these regulations, 
might be pointed out; but the two already mentioned are sufficient : 
namely, that, these Regulations for the collection and enforcement of 
the duties and taves have been passed, and the time fixed for their 
enforcement, without registration in the Supreme Court ; and a new 
tribunal erected by the Government, in contravention of the law, 
and in opposition to the Supreme Court. 

It appears from Regulation 28, that the Stamp Regulation had also 
been passed, and was to be enforced from the Ist November last, 
though it has never been published at Bombay, and no printed copy 
of it was to be obtained there. 

There is one other observation to be made. No tax or duty is 
valid, unless previously sanctioned by the Directors and Board of 
Control, and such sanction is expressly to be mentioned in the Re- 
gulation. Regulations 19 and 20 contain no such mention, though 
they are evidently not mere regulations for the collection of duties, 
but are actually impositions of duties. Thus, chapter 6 of Regula- 
tion 19, section 30, clause 1, is as follows: ‘The following fees 
shall be levied in the Court of Petty Sessions, and in the offices of 
the magistrates of police, on the Island of Bombay ;’ appendices B 
and C are to a similar effect. It may be that these fees have, in 
some other documents, received the necessary sanction ; but, never- 


- theless, it is contrary to the express words of the Act, to pass them 


without the mention of such sanction, nor could the Judges take 
judicial notice of them. 

None of the previous Regulations, passed during the year 1827, 
and which had already taken effect, could be obtained at Bombay. 
On application at the office of the Government Paper, ‘The Courier,’ 
for printed copies of them, the answer was, that they were published 
for the Government, and not for the public!!! 

We give, as specimens of British-Indian Legislation, a few ex- 
tracts from the Regulations above adverted to. 
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Cuaprer II. 


Rules for the Collection of the Tax called ‘ Market Fees’ on Shops 


and Stalls, on Beating the Battakee, on Country Music, and i 
on the Erection of Wedding Sheds and other Places of Public 


Amusenent. ‘Z 


Section 9, clause 1—The Collector of land revenue, at Bombay, 
shall make a quarterly assessment on each and every shop and 
stall, within the town and island of Bombay, according to the rates 
enumerated in Appendices B and C. 

Section 1O—All persons desirous of erecting wedding sheds, or 
other places of temporary amusement, in or upon any part of the 
public street or roads, shall apply for license to erect the same, to 
either of the Magistrates of Police, who are hereby authorised and 
required to grant such license, unless they see good cause for refus- 
ing the same, and to direct the Engineer officer, attached to the 
Court of Petty Sessions, to measure off and mark out the space of 
ground required, or so much of the same as they or either of them 
may think proper. And on the space of ground being so marked 
out and measured, the Engineer officer is hereby required to deliver 
a certificate, of the space so marked out and measured, to the party 
obtaining the said license, and a duplicate of the same to the Col- 
; lector of Bombay ; and the said Collector is hereby authorised and 
, required to make an assessment upon each and every person enclos- a 

ing such space, so marked out, as aforesaid, at the rate of five H 
rupees a night, for every space not exceeding ten square yards, so 


; taken in and enclosed, and for every such space exceeding ten square 
f yards, at the rate of one rupee a night for every square yard so 
- enclosed. 
1 Section 1l—Any person presuming to enclose any part of the 
, public streets or roads, for the purpose of erecting a wedding shed, 
or other place of temporary amusement, without having previously 
5 obtained such license as aforesaid, from one of the Magistrates of 
Police, and such certificate as aforesaid from the Engineer officer, 
} shall forfeit the sum of five rupees a night, for every square yard so 7 
a enclosed, as a penalty; and any person taking in or enclosing a : 
F greater space of ground, than what was marked out and measured 4 
a off by the said Engineer officer, and included in such certificate as 3 
e aforesaid, shall be surcharged, and shall forfeit, as a penalty for the 2 
same, at the rate of five rupees a night, for every square yard so 4 
enclosed, which shall not have been so marked out, and measured, 


and included in such certificate. 


, Section 12, clause 1—All persons, desirous to use or employ 

d country music withoué doors, shall apply for a license in writing so ; 
to use or employ the same, to either of the Magistrates of Police, 

- who are hereby anthorised to grant such license, unless they should 


see good reason for refusing the same. The license shall be in the 
Oviental Herald, Vol. 17. I 
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form of Appendix D, specifying the number of days for which it is 
granted, and intimating, moreover, that it is of no effect, until 
countersigned by the Collector, in testimony of the fees imposed by 
regulation on the use of country music. 

Clause 2—All persons, using or employing such music as above 
described, shall be assessed at the rate of one rupee a day, for the 
period specified in their license; and any person so using or em- 
ploying such music, without a license granted and countersigned as 
above, or for any period exceeding the number of days specified in 
such licenses, shall be liable to a fine of five rupees for every day 
that such unlicensed music shall be so used or employed. 

Section 13, clause 1—All persons, desirous of giving public notice 
by beat of battakee of the sale of any house, building !and, or other 
immoveable property, or of the sale of any goods or chattels, or of 
publicly offering or giving any other kind of lawful public notice 
by beat of battakee, shall obtain a license, in the mode prescribed in 
the preceding section, in the form of Appendix E, from either of 
the Magistrates of Police, and procure the countersignature of the 
Collector upon the same; and the Collector, previously to affixing 
his countersignature, shall levy the following fees upon each license 
respectively, &c. &c. &e. 


Rs. Qr. Reas, 

For giving public notice by beat of battakee of the sale of 

any house, land, or other tenement, for each notice.... 2 2 0 
For giving the said public notice of the sale of any goods 

GF CORRONIE. TOT ONE TUES «oui io cis. c ens te ns-ee se ccae 1 0 0 
For giving the said public notice of any reward that may 

be legally offered, or for any other public notice, for 

each notice ........ Ud p an ose ace apes ste I ae i ee: 


Section 14, clause 1—All fines, penalties, and forfeitures, incur- 
red under this chapter, shall be adjudged and determined, upon 
oath, by the Collector, (himself,) if he be a Justice of the Peace, 
and if not, then by any Justice of the Peace acting within the Presi- 
dency of Bombay; who is hereby authorised and required to levy 
the same, on warrant, under his hand and seal, by distress and sale 
of the offender's goods and chattels. 


Cuaprer IV. 


Rules for levying « Tax on Carriages and Riding Horses, on the b 
Island of Bombay. 





‘ 

Section 24, Clause 1.—There shall be assessed and levied, in the ei 
Island of Bombay, on every four-wheel carriage, 40 rupees per ta 
annum ; on every two wheel carriage on springs, 30 rupees per a 
annum ; on every wheel carriage without springs, except such as _ 
are drawn by bullocks, 20 rupees per annum; on every two wheel E 
carriage, used for riding, and drawn by bullocks, 15 rupees per pa 
annum ; on every two wheel carriage, used for carrying loads and i 
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drawn by bullocks, 5 rupees per annum ; and on every riding horse, 
6 rupees per annum. 


Each military officer shall be allowed two riding horses, exempt 
from assessment. 


All carriages and horses employed by Governmeut, shall be 
exempt from assessment. 

Section 26, clause 1.—The engineer officer, attached to the 
Court of Petty Sessions, shall perform the duties of assessor, and 
shall make quarterly returns, to the collector of land revenue, of 
the number of carriages and horses assessable, and the amount 
and names of the owners respectively; and if any person shall 
wilfully obstruct the assessor, or any of his deputies in the due exe- 
cution of such office, or shall refuse, or wilfully and unnecessarily 
delay, to give the list required by Clause 1, of Section 25, upon de- 
mand made under the authority of the assessor, he shall for such 
offence, upon conviction thereof, on the oath of one or more cre- 
dible witnesses, before the Court of Petty Sessions, forfeit such sum 
as the said Court may adjudge, provided it does not exceed the 
sum of one hundred rupees ; and such penalty shall be recoverable, 
by distress and sale of the offender's goods and chattels, in the 
usual manner. 

Cuarrer VI. 


Rules for levying Fees in the Court of Petty Sessions, and in the 
Offices of the Magistrates of Police. 


Section 30, Clause 1.—The following fees shall be levied, in the 
Court of Petty Sessions, and in the offices of the Magistrates of 
Police, on the Island of Bombay : 


Rs. Qr. Reas. 
For every complaint instituted, when filed in the office 


of a Magistrate of Police* .............. cece ee eeee 0 20 
For every complaint instituted, when filed in the Court of 

i die pc, cgi EE EEC EEE EES er eer 1 0 0 
For summoning each party to answer before the Ma- 

PONG oe dic. 3s okie Fie S eaaiGaee CR SENEEE SSE Ure ee ) 8 
For summoning each party to answer before the Court of 

POY MOOI oc ciccs ccm mnwnr nd bes ay Awe Calnone dees oY 2 0 
For every voluntary affidavit................6.s0.002. O 1 O 


Section 31, clause 1.—The Clerk of the Petty Sessions, for the time 
being, shall receive the whole fees above mentioned, and is hereby 
authorised and empowered himself to levy them, or to appoint, at 
each office of Police, some proper person, who shall levy the sums 
taken in pursuance of the provisions of this Chapter, and shall be 
accountable to him for all such sums. 





* So that a poor palanquin bearer, who may have been ill used by his 
European master, (a rare occurrence !) if he dares to complain to asingle 
magistrate, must pay three days’ wages, or if to the Petty Sessions, 
six ditto—his wages being seven ae . half rupees per month ! 

~ 
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List of the Rates at which Shops and Stalls, within the Bombay 
Division of the Town and Island of Bombay, shall be assessed 
according to Regulation 19, A. D. 1827. 








Rate tobe Rate to be 

paid per. paid per. 

Description of Shops or Stalls. quarter. | Description of Shops or Stalls. quarter. 

Rs. qr. reas. Rs. qr. reas. 

Attarees or perfumers...... 12 0 | Fuddia, or Grain retailers....1 0 0 
AGUS. 0650 over veces sae eeee 0 1 20 | Goat Butchers............-+ 0 3 84 
POR OIG ss di oavde cite cinssivnd oe 0 3 80 | Goldsmiths....... eccerccce - 123 0 
Bangle sellers..........++++ 12 0 | Ironsmiths.............-+6-. 0 1 20 
Bhutiars, or Country eating Leather Merchants.......+ ++ 0 1 20 
HOUSES .. ee ee cesssecececs 03 0 | Liquor sellers............++- 0 0 96 
Billet wood sellers.......... 0 1 20 | Mat makers...........-0+ 0 1 20 
Brick makers............+++ 03 0 | Milk sellers...........-.6+- 00 60 
Carpenters.......ecccccees 03 0 | Mutton Butchers.........+.- 0 3 84 
Cattle Butchers (slaughterers) 1 2 0 | Oil makers..,..........0+++ 10 0 
Cattle Butchers (sellers)...... 1 0 0 | Pearl and Coral sellers...... 20 0 
China ware shopkeepers...... 1 2 0 | Pice shopkeepers. ........ ooo 50°09 
Chowkeseys or repairers of | Polishers ..... og esces scoce OT 
DORE 6 o osc Sieve Seabee ee 1 0 | Rattanners....... cvennenes © Rian 
Chuman sellers.........++++ 10 0 | Ricesellers.......-.+.2-0+: 00 96 

Cloth shops..s.csocccccerss 10 © | Ruffoogers, or repairers of 

COO YS . 0 ce cteiccccssccces 0048 | Shawls &c..........000- - 01 20 
Coppersmiths...........0.¢ 10 0 | Seed shops......... epee te 11 0 
Cotton sellers............00 0 1 20 | Shoemakers.............000 0 1 20 
RSA eee eee 10 O | Straw sellers..........+. eS 
Earthen pot makers......... 0 0 48 | Sweetmeat makers........... 10 0 
Europe shops (including the RONONS . o0650:6%'s ewacienne bee 10 0 
shops of natives, wholesale | Toddy sellers........ bx iis ke 0 0 60 
purchasers of European in- NIN, no 35-00 459 0h 80 604 10 0 
WOMENS 6 ss wne0s00 enue 5 0 0 | Wood Warehouse, Ist Class.. 12 0 
ci See Tee ree 0 1 20 | Wood Warehouse, 2dClass.. 03 0 


Searcely a fortnight had elapsed, however, after the publication 
of these regulations, (which appeared in the ‘Bombay Courier 
Extraordinary’ of August 29th, 1827,) before a new and increased 
rate of taxation was resolved on, and published in another ‘Bombay 
Courier Extraordinary’ of September 10th, 1827, of which the fol- 
lowing short extract will furnish a specimen : 





THE COURIER EXTRAORDINARY. 


Judicial Department. 
Tue Honourable the Governor in Council is pleased to publish 
for general information the following Regulations passed by the 
Honourable the Governor in Council, and Notification issued from 
the Territorial Department Revenue. 


A Regulation for increasing the Taxes on Carriages and Horses at 
the Presidency, made with the sanction of the Court of Directors 
of the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies, and with the approbation of the Board of Commissi- 
oners for the affairs of India,and passed by the Governor in Council 
at Bombay, on the 3d September, 1827. 
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Whereas it has been been deemed expedient, that the taxes, 
hitherto levied on carriages and horses at the Presidency, should be 
increased, the following rules fer that purpose have been enacted 
by the authority of the Governor in Council, with the sanction of 
the Court of Directors of the United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies, and with the approbation of 
the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India, and shall have 
effect from the date of promulgation. 

Section 1, clause 1—Clause 1, sec. 24, Reg. 19, A. D. 18927, is 
hereby rescinded. 

Clause 2—The taxes on carriages and horses, used on the island 
of Bombay, shall in future be assessed and levied according to the 
following rates: on every four wheel carriage, four rupees per 
month! on every two wheel carriage on springs, three rupees per 
month ! on every two wheel carriage without springs, except such 
as are drawn by bullocks, two rupees per month! on every two 
wheel carriage used for riding and drawn by bullocks, one rupee 
and a half per month ; on every two wheel carriage used for carry- 
ing loads and drawn by bullocks, if the wheel be of the breadth of 
two inches and a half, one quarter of a rupee per month! if the 
wheel be narrower than above specified, three quarters of a rupee 

per month. On every riding horse, one rupee and a half per 
month. * 





If the great art of good government be (as some writers contend) 
to draw as much as possible from the industrious poor, in order to 
pamper the luxuries of the indolent rich, then are the Governor 
and Council of Bombay among the best of rulers on the earth ; and 
their Honourable Masters in England, among the greatest bene fac- 
tors, in thus keeping their distant subjects from the evils of surplus 
wealth ! 





Tue Broxen Heart. 


Sue stood, in the glorious morn of her life, 
Ere her beauty had come to its prime ; 
And she vow'd that for ever she'd quit the world’s strife, 
For the hopes of her early spring time, 
Like a perishing dream of the night had gone by— 
Her fount of delight was all broken and dry. 








* Just three times as high as the tax imposed cabs a month hele: 
namely, six rupees per annum; the present rate being eighteen, or, by 
lunar months, nineteen and a half rupees per annum. 














The Broken Heart. 


Her soul's inmost love, which a lov’d one had spurn’d, 
She vow'd to her God should be given— 
In her heart's sinless shrine, that the incense which burn’d, 
All pure should be wafted to heaven :— 
In her cell's hallow’d stillness she deem‘d to have peace,— 
That all rebel repiningss for ever should cease. 


So she looked her last with a tearless eye, 
On a world she loved no longer— 
She passed from its pleasures without a sigh— 
As the holy flame grew stronger, 
She deem'd her fond longings were thrown to the wind— 
That her earthly affections were all left behind. 


She entered those precincts of horrible gloom, 
Whose threshold is pass'’d again never— 

The silence, but not the deep rest, of the tomb, 
There she found had its dwelling for ever. 

A desolate calmness, all cold and unblest, 

Pervaded those shades—’twas not laden with rest. 


With its vigils and fasts, stern devotion was there, 
But its comforts were barren and vain ; 
All heartless and cold was the murmuring prayer— 
All feeble the languishing strain. 
The tide of existence stood stagnant and still, 
Yet her heart’s early throbbings came back at their will. 


Then she thought of the world from which she had pass'd— 
It seemed robed in the hues of delight,— 

A more beautiful green o'er its bosom was cast, 
And the beings who walk’d it were bright 

With beauty and love, then did sorrow arise 

Within her fair bosom, and gush from her eyes. 


And the vision of him who had won her first love, 
In slumber came often before her,— 
In the accents of strong deathless passion he strove 
To tell her he yet did adore her. 
Then the flood-gates of bliss once again were unseal’d, 
But the convent’s lone gloom with the morn was reveal’d. 


The present was dark as the valley of death— 
The future, a dull hopeless void ; 
Ail chill'd was the glow of religion and faith, 
And the dreams of the past were denied. 
Yet she drank of the cup which her destiny gave, 
Till its waters o’erflowed,—then she sunk in the grave. 


L. 




















Pacuo’s Travets in CyreNAICA AND MARMARICA. 
[Concluded from our last Number, p. 501.] 


Ir is not given to every man, to acquire reputation by an excur- 
sion into a little corner of the earth, which is, as it were, at one’s 
door, and under one’s eyes. But M. Pacho has proved himself to 
be precisely the man to explore Cyrene. Every thing goes on 
wonderfully well when the traveller is suited to his journey; but, 
unfortunately, this perfect accordance is uncommonly rare. If 
Ledyard had been sent into Cyrenaica, he would have rapidly tra- 
versed that country; on his return, he would have printed some 
concise and energetic notes, stamped with a sort of genius; the 
scenes and the ruins would have furnished him with picturesque re- 
presentations ; he would have described the manners of the inha- 
bitants, by their resemblance or their contrast with those which he 
had observed at the other end of the world: but we could not expect 
any thing complete or finished from him. This companion of Cook 
was merely a traveller; he had not the patience to compare the ruins 
which he had seen, with other ruins of past time which are spoken 
of in books; he had no taste for such an occupation, and a quarter 
of the time which it would consume, would have sufficed him to 
reach, a second time, the Polar Circle, or to go to Tombuctoo, if 
death had not prevented him. Even Belzoni himself, who from a 
quack became an antiquarian, though he might delight in the midst 
of the ruins of Cyrene, was no writer. He was anxious to be 
moving, rather than curious to relate well ; and required a striking, 
gigantic, and, so to speak, a dazzling subject ; composed of facts 
which needed no embellishment, which the most meagre statement 
could not render dull, and such as, when once in circulation, pass 
from mouth to mouth, like the news of a victory: he revelled in 
the pyramids, the obelisks, and the tombs of the Pharaohs. Ona 
subject of ordinary interest, and containing nothing of a popular 
description, he might have produced a work useful to science; but 
it would have been shapeless and charmless, with but little embel- 
lishment ; good as a book of reference, but tiresome reading. 


Very different from this will be the work of M. Pacho, if he com- 
plete it as he has begun it. He has not only made a very useful 
voyage; he has not only filled up a chasm in the geography of the 
north-east of Africa, designed with care all the monuments which 
offered themselves to his view, copied numerous inscriptions with 
unequalled fidelity and exactness, collected plants, determined a lati- 
tude approached from more than sixty different points, and, lastly, 
studied the manners and customs of the inhabitants: but on his 
return amongst us, he availed himself of the advice of our learned 
men, he searched in libraries for all that related to the country 
which he had just visited; and, when he began to write about it, he 
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reduced his journal to a just proportion, and by carefully expunging 
all those private details which interest none but the traveller him- 
self, gave a proof of his taste ina subject which demanded it. In 
short, this man, buried so long in Libya, (for the vogage to Cyrene 
was not his first enterprise,) has shown himself a skilful narrator. 
Clear and precise in technical details, he knows how to relate an 
historical fact, to describe a country and its manners, and to analyse 
and communicate the immediate impressions of the scenes of nature 
on his mind. Many of these merits we have already remarked on, 
in our account of ‘The Historical Introduction to Cyrene;’ the 
rest became evident to us, in perusing ‘The Account of Mar- 
marica.’ 

Every one, by consulting his memory, will easily find the situation 
of Marmarica. It is that part of the shore which extends to the 
left of the Nile, behind the island of Crete, and opposite to Greece ; 
a small country, in some parts capable of culture, and which ap- 
pears in every respect to belong to Egypt. Indeed it may be said 
to have had the same origin as Lower Egypt; for if one was, ac- 
cording to the expression of the ancients, the daughter of the Nile, 
the other was, at least, fertilized by its alluvial discharges. ‘The 
ancient Egyptian tradition, so confidently related by Herodotus, will 
be remembered. The Egyptian priests used to say, that before 
the time of Menes, the Nile flowed through Memphis, and lost 
itself among the sands of Lybia; but. that prince made it a new 
bed on the east of this town, and forced it to return between the 
two chains of mountains which form its valley. In the time of 
Herodotus, not only was the ancient bed of the river visible, but 
also the embankment that closed up its entrance, which the Per- 
sians preserved With the greatest care. - Even now this channel is 
not unknown ; it may be traced across the desert, and passes to 
the west of the lakes of Natron. It is even said that decayed 
timber, masts and yards, the wrecks of ships which formerly navi- 
gated it, still point out its track ; the Arabs continue to give it the 
name of Bahr bela md, or the ‘ sea without water.’ It is traced on 
the map of M. Pacho; and, from the direction which he gives it, 
it would seem that the river took its rise in Marmarica below the 
Lake of Mareotis. But at the same time that Egypt is indebted to 
the new bed of the Nile for the Delta and its wonderful fertility, 
does not the eastern part of Marmarica owe, to the ancient course 
and rich alluvia of the same river, those germs of fruittulness, which 
distinguish it from the arid sands by which it is surrounded. But 
we will leave this conception, which may possibly have no founda- 
tion, and pass on to the exact information which M. Pacho gives us. 

All the country, comprised between Alexandria and the Gulph of 
Bomba, covers an extent of one hundred and fifty-six leagues from 
east to west. A tract of cultivable land stretches along the sea-coast, 
and extends ten, or fifteen leagues at most, towards the south, 
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Beyond that lies nothing but a burning desert, where, at long in- 
tervais, one meets with small spots of fruitful land, which Strabo, 
the philosophical geographer of antiquity, very ingeniously com- 
pared to the spots on the leopard’s skin. The tract of land which 
has been mentioned, is crossed on every side by chains of hills, 
rising progressively in height the further they are removed from 
the sea-coast, which are intermingled with plains, and sometimes 
during winter discharge large torrents of water down their sides. 
The soil of Marmarica bears testimony on every hand to great 
natural changes, at the same time that its state of devastation 
presents a picture of great human revolutions. Sea-shells are 
incrusted on the rocks, plants petrified by the sea are scattered 
over the hills, and the substratum of the soil is composed of bay- 
salt and granite intermixed ; in short, an assemblage of minerals 
of different kinds, incongruously heaped together, forms the general 
characteristic of this country. ‘In traversing it,’ says M. Pacho, 
‘ the traveller experiences a painful sensation. The uniform naked- 
ness of the place renders him more sensible of the destruction of 
the towns, and of the absence of their inhabitants. He sees before 
him nothing but gloomy plains and burning hills; he advances, 
but the aspect is the same ; and inthe midst of this vast picture, 
without life as without colour, scarcely is he informed of the pre- 
sence of man by the distant bleating of the flocks, and the black 
specks of the Arab tents.’ 

This picture of the desert, which separates Egypt from Cyrenaica, 
explains, in some degree, the ignorance in which Europe has re- 
mained with regard to the Libyan Pentapolis, in spite of its vicinity 
and all the charm of its ancient recollections. In Marmarica, how- 
ever, inhospitable as it is, dwell Arabs who are mild, peaceable, and 
benevolent towards strangers ; while in Pentapolis, where the earth 
is as fertile and delightful as ever, the present inhabitants are vile 
and bigoted, and feel nothing but hatred and contempt for those 
who are not Musulmans. ‘The first form the tribe of the Aoulad- 
Aly, the-second that of the Haraby. 


According to the documents which M. Pacho has been able to col- 
lect, the population of the country, comprised between Alexandria 
and the mountains of Cyrenaica, amounts to about 38,000 souls. 
All the men are armed, but they do not all possess horses ; the num- 
ber of horsemen amounts at most to 4,000. 


Marmarica, or rather its most easterly parts, formed, in ancient 
times, the Egyptian states, called Mareotis and Libya, and it is 
still subject to the Pasha of Egypt. But his authority extends only 
to the west of Berek-Marsah, or, according to other reports, to the 
foot of Catabathmus Magnus, farther towards the west, which 
would assign him a much greater extent of territory. To reconcile 
these accounts,—the one given by M. Pacho, and the other by a 
German traveller, (M. Scholz,) who preceded him without baving 
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at all times the same success,—it is only necessary to remark, 
that, between the territory of the Dey of Tripoli, and that of the 
Viceroy of Egypt, there exists a considerable space, which is not, 
properly speaking, under the power of either of them, but may be 
considered as the hereditary domicile of the ancient aboriginal 
tribes. This (and the nature of the place is singularly adapted for 
the purpose) is the resort of the vagabonds who have deserted their 
tribes, and of the disreputable hordes, who flock together from all parts 
of the north of Africa, to rob, to plunder, and to commit still greater 
atrocities. Under the name of hedjadjs, with which they disguise 
themselves, they scour the neighbouring countries, and receive, 
from the pious Musulman, the reception which he supposes he is 
giving to the real hedjadjs or pilgrims, who, coming from Morocco, 
and other northern parts of Africa, direct their steps towards 
Mecea. In general the sovereignty of the viceroy of Egypt, in all 
that part of his government, is purely nominal; but he has not 
neglected by his severity to inspire with a salutary fear the inhabi- 
tants of the desert, as well as all those who live near the valley of 
the Nile. He has done more ; and by a trick, which we will relate 
hereafter, he has destroyed the organization of the celebrated tribe 
of the Aoulad-Aly, whose bravery caused him much inquietude.— 
The Dey of Tripoli does not exercise a more real authority over 
Cyrenaica. 

Having given a general idea of the country which M. Pacho has 
illustrated in his first volume, we proceed to follow him. We shall 
have cause to be astonished that he has contrived to extract so much 
information from a country so barbarous and obscure ; and we may 
take it as a good omen for the volume which he is preparing on 
Pentapolis, where the monuments of art, rivalling the scenes of 
nature, will present him at every step with picturesque appearances 
to describe, and interesting recollections to detail. 


Experience has often proved that, in Africa, an escort is sometimes 
more injurious than useful to the researches of the traveller. If 
he takes one, he secures his life against insidious attacks, but he 
becomes, so to speak, the subject of his protectors; if, on the con- 
trary, he ventures alone, or with his own people, into these savage 
countries, his motions are unrestrained, but he is incessantly sur- 
rounded by dangers. M. Pacho assures us, that, even though his 
slender pecuniary supplies had not deprived him of the power to 
choose between these two modes of travelling, he should have pre- 
ferred the adoption of the latter, He limited himself to two guides, 
whom he took to point out to him the situation of the wells and 
the monuments. A young Orientalist, M. Muller, who had al- 
ready accompanied him to Syouah, wished still to follow in his 
train. The little caravan included altogether about nine persons ; 
they took with them twelve camels and four dromedaries : the for- 
mer were intended to carry the baggage of the travellers, whilst the 
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latter, being lighter, were to serve for more rapid excursions. 
Having at length obtained a letter from the Viceroy of Egypt to 
the Dey of ‘Tripoli, M. Pacho quitted Alexandria, on the third of 
November, 1824. 


The environs of this town are so well known, that he does not 
stay to describe them. A very narrow neck of land extends be- 
tween the sea and the lake Mareotis, from Alexandria to Aboukir ; 
which, on that side, has always been the settled boundary of the 
base of Delta. M. Pacho employed one day in visiting the ruins of 
Aboukir, the ancient Taposiris, which had already been ex- 
plored and described by several members of the commission of 
Egypt. He searched in vain for some vestiges of Egyptian art ; 
he could discover nothing which bore the peculiar and perfectly 
distinctive characters of it, with the exception of a temple, the date 
of which cannot be placed higher than the first Lagides ; all else 
is purely Grecian, Roman, and Arabian. 

‘I then thought,’ says M. Pacho, ‘and in the end I was con- 
vinced, that the Egyptians had raised no monuments, nor built any 
towns in Marmarica, before their submission to the Turks, and 
that, previously to that period, this country might have been inha- 
bited only by wandering tribes, and perhaps also by the Berberes, 
and the Africo-Phenicians. If the Egyptians, anterior to the 
conquest of Alexander, had established colonies and erected monu- 
ments on this coast, some traces of them would be seen. The extra- 
ordinary solidity of their monumental architecture gives counte- 
nance to this opinion, and the hieroglyphic emblems, with which 
they were wont to adorn it, would at least be found engraven on 
some of the ruins. Had new edifices displaced those of the Egyp- 
tians, the same reason still exists ; and here, as in other places, 
the vestiges of antiquity would be discovered on more modern mo- 
numents.’ 


Aboukir forms part of the Ouadi-Mariout, or valley of Mareotis, 
famed in antiquity for its vineyards, and which, in the time of Mak- 
rizy, (the 14th century of our era,) was still covered with gardens 
and houses, which extended themselves as far as the province of 
Barkah. Of those groves and gardens, mentioned by the Arabian 
historians, there remains not the least vestige ; and what is more, 
not a single tree, though wild, overshadows the country. Its vege- 
tation is generally woody, but never ramiferous, not even in the 
trenches, which serve to carry off the rain water; but, on every side, 
the ruins of ancient towns show that this district was formerly very 
thickly peopled. The soil, though for the most part clayey, is in 
some places cultivated in rice and corn fields, by one of the four 
bodies, or bednat, of the great Arab tribe of Aoulad-Aly. Ne- 
vertheless, there, as in the Oases, you find ruins and monuments 
lost in the midst of the sands, which proves the encroachment of 
the desert on the cultivable lancs, 
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‘ The reason of it is,’ says M. Pacho, ‘that the Christians, and 
after them the Arabs, from religious motives, established their 
dwellings far from those of the ancient inhabitants, which being 
thus abandoned, the trees that surrounded them have perished for 
want of care, and, this bulwark being destroyed, the desert has 
advanced. It is probable that, in a few more centuries, the sands, 
impelled by the south winds, and continuing their encroachments, 
will end by covering the face of the valley of Marcotis, till they 
come in contact with the waves of the opposite sea.’ 

Ascending from this valley, where he took occasion to sketch 
some Lagidian and Arabian monuments, of which the one in best 
preservation is a strong castle, called the Kassr Lamaid, and 
mistaken by M. Scholz, for a mosque,—M. Pacho entered the de- 
sert, which extends from the promontory Dresich, to within thirty 
leagues of Alexandria, and as far as the Catabathmus parvus of 
the ancients. 

How sterile soever this desert may now be, it must have been very 
populous in former times, as well as the valley of Mareotis, which 
precedes it. It is impossible to travel for a single half-hour, with- 
out meeting some vestiges of ancient villages, reservoirs for the 
reception of the rains, and canals for their conveyance. Ruins of 
another description have induced M. Pacho to believe, by their 
situation on the heights, the thickness of their walls, and the wells 
with which they are provided, that they may be the remains of 
the military posts, designed, in former times, for the protection of 
the towns and the public roads, against the incursions of the ancient 
wandering tribes. ‘’These conjectures, says he, ‘acquire greater 
probability, when it is remembered that the Romans were often 
obliged to engage with the Marmarides, not for the purpose of sub- 
jugating those colonies, but only that they might preserve a free 
communication between Egypt and Cyrenaica.’ 

We come at length with our traveller to Cutubathmus parvus. 
Ptolemy mentions two Catabathmuses, in Marmarica; and this 
name, which he gives to two ancient towns, is equally applicable, 
as we know, to the valleys which were within their jurisdiction. 
Whether the Arabs have been guided by this tradition, or simply by 
the aspect of the places, it is, in either case, remarkable that they 
also give the names of Akabah el Soughaier, and Akabah el Kebir, 
that is, the little and the great descent, to the very places which are 
called Catabathmus parvus, and Catabathmus magnus, by the 
Alexandrian Geographer. - 

The hills of Catabathmus parvus are about five hundred feet 
above the level of the sea; that is, one hundred feet less than the 
Great Pyramid, which is already reduced two hundred feet, by the 
sands which centuries have heaped around its base. But these 
hills are only the first step of the heights which rise progressively, 
as far as the mountains of Pentapalis, They extend into the inte- 
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rior, from the river to the Oasis of Ammon. M. Pacho traversed 
them eleven days after his departure from Alexandria, and en- 
camped for the night by the side of a torrent formed by the rains. 
Here he describes a scene, which, to us, appears full of beauty : 


‘The two banks of the torrent were covered with Arab tents, the 
dark colour of which was contrasted with the pale green of the inci- 
pient vegetation. Nature was beginning to recover from the languor 
to which she is reduced, in these districts, during nine months of 
the year. The rains were penetrating into the crevices of the earth, 
hardened by the scorching rays of the African sun. These genial 
showers had been expected with impatience ; and their arrival was 
celebrated with transports of joy by these Arabs, wandering in a 
country where the flowing of rivulets and the bubbling of fountains 
are unknown. How interesting is the sight the inhabitants pre- 
sent in this happy quarter of the year! All the families, dispersed 
over the extent of land which stretches from Alexandria to the 
gulph of Bomba, are then in motion; they inquire of each other 
which parts are first favoured by the care of providence ; if any such 
place is mentioned, they make haste to repair to it ; camels and mares 
are indiscriminately yoked to the plough, the earth is speedily 
turned up, and receives the grain, which, together with milk, is to 
form the chief subsistence of these people, who, though barbarians 
indeed, are hospitable and simple in their manners. The waters 
of the torrent had attracted the great number of Arabs, whom we 
found upon its banks. Such contentment reigned among them, that 
it was evinced even in their labours. In one place they were fur- 
bishing their plough-shares, and in another measuring out the grain 
they were about to sow,—preparations which were made with a 
liveliness and joy, remarkable in men naturally grave and taciturn. 
Their flocks, in particular, appeared to receive new life: the slender 
steed was seen bounding by the torrent, or reclined among the 
bushes, whilst the patient camel, feeling his limbs refreshed, and 
forgetting his immense size and his quiet habits, gambolled heavily 
upon the plain. And all this contentment of the men, and enjoy- 
ment of the animals, was produced by a sight the most common in 
our country—a simall strip of germinating verdure, and a sheet of 
running water, in this arid region! The satisfaction of their own 
desires disposes even the most barbarous nations to benevolence ; 
and, accordingly, we were kindly received by this pastoral society. 
My title of Christian did not produce any unfavourable impression. 
I told them that we were going to Derne,, upon commercial busi- 
ness, and they appeared to believe it. The chief of the camp even 
wished to celebrate our arrival by a splendid repast. According to 
the ancient custom, which has ever been observed by these wander- 
ing tribes, he directed a sheep to be slain and served up entire to 
the guests. Ibrahim, which was the name of the chief, treated me 
with a respect and frankness, to which the Arabs had not yet alto- 
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gether accustomed me. I had fresh occasion to remark, that the 
ideas of these men frequently acquire in precision, what, from the 
nature of their bringing up, and their manner of life, they lose in 
extent. 

‘The projects of Mohammed-Aly, and, above all, his organiza- 
tion of the nizam-el-djedid, (troops after the European model,) were 
the subject of conversation among all the inhabitants of the country. 
Ibrahim addressed some pertinent remarks to me, upon the events 
which were transpiring in Egypt, and on the consequences which 
were likely to ensue, when objects, more interesting than the po- 
litical discourses of the chief, attracted my attention. While the 
more elderly women were preparing for the hospitable meal, and 
spreading the carpets in the tents, the young girls, after having 
taken up the waving folds of their dresses, dispersed themselves 
about the neighbourhood to collect dried herbs and thorns, which 
are the only combustibles, in a country destitute of trees. I 
watched the rapid motion of their slender forms, and the untutored 
graces of their walk, or rather of their run; and I listened with 
pleasure to their songs, the powerful intonations of which were 
strongly contrasted with the voices of the young virgins. According 
to their usual custom, one of them recited the whole song, her 
companions repeating only the chorus ; and whilst the former sang, 
to a simple and slightly varied air, the unhappy love of a young 
warrior for Patmeh, ‘ the finest flower of the desert,’ but belong- 
ing to a hostile tribe,—representing the lover, solitary in his 
tent, become insensible to the spirit of revenge, unfaithful to 
the law of kindred, and heedlessly allowing his mare to go astray in 
the valley,—‘ the others interrupted her from time to time, repeating 
altogether, “ Hia alem ! hia alem! O, love! O love!” 


‘The songs had ceased, and night had succeeded to the cheerful 
picture which had been placed before my eyes. Never before had I 
been equally struck with the simplicity, I will even say the hap- 
piness, of an Arab’s life ; and I was absorbed in a variety of thoughts, 
with which, however, it would be an unnecessary waste of words 
to trouble the reader. ‘The voice of Ibrahim roused me from my 
reflections, and the bismillah (grace before meat) called us to com- 
mence the repast. All the principal persons in the camp assisted 
at this banquet ; and while, by the light of the fires, the chief gravely 
did the honours, the young girls, dressed like the female figures in 
ancient statuary, presented us with a large basin of milk, from which 
we all drank round. But it is time to put an end to these details 
and resume the thread of my narration.’ 

We, too, will stop here for the present, at the foot of Catabath- 
nus, in imitation of one of M. Pacho’s predecessors, who, dispirited 
by ebstacles, left to our traveller the palm which he has won. 




















Docrrine or Summary Commitment For Constructive Con- 
TEMPTS OF PARLIAMENT, AND OF Courts oF JusTICE. 


No. VI. 


In 1819, (December 10th,) Mr. Courtenay called for the judg- 
ment of the House of Commons on a pamphlet, entitled, ‘A Trifling 
Mistake, in Thomas Lord Erskine’s recent preface. Shortly noti- 
ced, and respectfully corrected, in a Letter to his Lordship, by 
the Author of the Defence of the People. London: Printed by 
Robert Stodart, 81, Strand.’ As a specimen of its objectionable 
contents the following passage was read: ‘What prevents the 
people from walking down to the House of Commons and pulling 
out the members by the ears, locking up their doors, and flinging 
the key into the Thames? Is it any majesty which lodges in the 
members of that assembly? Do we love them? Not at all; we 
have an instinctive horror and disgust at the very name of a 
Boroughmonger. Do we respect them? Not in the least. Do 
we regard them as endowed with any superior qualities? On the 
contrary, individually, there is scarcely a poorer creature than your 
mere Member of Parliament, though in his corporate capacity, the 
earth furnishes not so absolute a bully. Their true practical pro- 
tectors then, the real efficient anti-reformers are to be found at the 
Horse Guards, and at Knight's-bridge Barracks. As long as the 
House of Commons’-majorites are backed by the regimental muster- 
rolls, so long may those who have got the tax-power, keep it, and 
hang those who resist.’ 

What is substantially asserted in the above passage is plainly, 
that the House were protected, not by the love and confidence of 
the people, but by their fear; that they had rendered themselves 
objects of detestation ; but that, as the author said, in another part 
of his pamphlet, ‘the time, the means, the occasion (of actual resist- 
ance) must, of course, make part of the prudential question which 
every man must determine for himself, and concerning which, I do 
not wish to be his prompter;’ using therein nearly the celebrated 
language which fell from Mr. Fox on the 23rd November, 1795. 
‘I have a right to hope and expect,’ said Mr. Fox, ‘that these (treason 
and sedition) bills, which positively repeal the bill of right, and cut up 
the whole of the constitution by the roots, by changing our limited mo- 
narchy into an absolute despotism, will not be enacted by Parliament, 
against the declared sense of a great majority of people. If, how- 
ever, Ministers, so resolute in their spirit of destruction, are deter- 
mined, by means of the corrupt influence they possess in the two 
Houses of Parliament, to pass the bills in violent opposition to the 
declared sense of a great majority of the nation, and they should be 
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put in force with all their rigorous provisions, if my opinion is 
asked by the people, as to their obedience, I shall tell thesa, that it 
is no longer a question of moral cblization and duty, but of pru- 
dence. It will, indeed, be a case of extremity alone, that can justify 
resistance, and the only question will be, whether that resistance is 
prudent. Mr. Burke, too, saw no other way for the preservation 
of a décent attention to the public interest in the representatives, 
but the interposition of the body of the people itself, whenever it 
shall appear, by some flagrant and notorious act, by some capital 
innovation, that their representatives are going to overleap the 
fences of the law, and to introduce an arbitrary power. 

About the same time that Mr. Burke promulgated these senti- 
ments, he thus described the feeling which prevailed respecting the 
House of Commons among their representatives: ‘Sir, that there 
should be found gentlemen, who would annihilate the people, and 
acknowledge no other voice but that of this House, is to me not at 
all surprising ; because the conduct of the most violent sticklers for 
this doctrine has not deserved much applause or favour from them. 
But that they should have renounced reason and common sense, so 
far as to maintain that the majority of this House is the only organ 
by which their sentiments can be expressed, is to me truly sur- 
prising. For where, in the name of wonder, should the House ac- 
quire the necessary knowledge or intelligence? Is it by turning over 
these musty volumes, or by rummaging these gaudy boxes which 
lie on your table? No, Sir, they contain none of these mysteries. 
How, then, are they to be explored? Is there any virtue or inspi- 
ration in these benches or cushions, by which they are communi- 
cated? Or does the echo of these walls whisper the secret in your 
ears? No; but the echo of every other wall, the murmur of every 
stream, the shouts, aye, and the hoots and hisses of every street in 
the nation, ring it in your ears, and deafen you with their din, 
“ Deafen you,” did I say? Alas! you were deaf before, or rather 
dead, otherwise you would have heard; for their voice is loud 
enough to awaken almost the dead.’* 

The majority of the House of Commons, in 1770 and 1795, dis- 
sented as much from the sentiments of Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox, as 
they did from those of the Author of ‘A Trifling Mistake,’ in 1819. 
In the two former cases, the majorities had as much reason to dread 
the rage of periodical and pamphlet criticism, and much more rea- 
son to apprehend the influence of such eminent men in fanning the 
flame of popular discontent ; it was also more competent to them, 
however inexcusable an infringement it would have been on the 
freedom of debate, to animadvert on what they might judge a crimi- 
nal abuse of the license permitted to a member of their own house, 
than to usurp the province of a jury, in the case of one who was 








* Burke’s Speeches, vol. i. p. 70. 
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not a member, nor had obstructed any of their proceedings ; yet no 
attempt was made to punish Burke and Fox, and the avowal of 
their sentiments exposed them merely to the usual misrepresenta- 
tions of party hostility. Mr. Fox was accused (by Mr. Abbot, now 
Lord Colchester) of ‘making a signal to the inquiring people of 
England, and bidding them unfurl the standard of rebellion,’ but was 
neither reprimanded nor sent to the Tower; the Author of ‘A Tri- 
fling Mistake’ was accused of holding out ‘a direct recommenda- 
tion to the people to use force against the House of Commons,’ and 
was sent to Newgate. Supposing, for a moment, that Mr. Abbott 
and Mr. Courtenay, instead of violently perverting the meaning of 
the passages they reprehended, by excluding from their view the 
various conditions on which the offering of resistance was made to 
depend, had given a correct construction of their purport—granting 
that, by an incredible lapse into imbecility, the former had said, 

sans phrase, ‘Unfurl the standard of rebellion ! Compel the King to 
make me First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Warden of the Cinque Ports ;’ and that the latter had said, as 

unequivocally, ‘Use physical force against the House of Commons, 

the Horse Guards, and the Foot Guards! You are a thousand to 

one, what have you to fear?’ Would there have been any thing in 

such folly to excite the slightest alarm in a sane mind? Let 

Members of the House of Commons ask themselves, whether it 

requires less than the power of a Cromwect or a Buonaparte to 

pull them out by the ears; let them reflect on the long intervals at 

which such characters appear on the stage, and fix the world’s gaze 

upon their motions ; let them review the infinite combination of 
circumstances which called forth the latent ‘merit,’ which conducted 

these men to their ‘bad eminences,’ the long series of acts of mis- 

government, and the slow-maturing contrariety between existing 

laws, institutions, and national character; and they will be satisfied 

that, in whatever degree the clandestine calumnies of a press, under 

arbitrary restrictions, may have contributed to such convulsions, 

they never have been, and never can be, in any degree, brought on by 

the most unbridled licentiousness of one that is self-controlled. 

They will be impressed with a sober, rooted, practical conviction, 

that, if the opinions of orators and pamphleteers, however wild and 

pernicious, and ‘ however well sustained, are paradoxes confined to 

the individual who utters them, or to a few hundred followers, they 

fall as harmless in the middle of sixteen millions of people, as they 

would in a party of three or four.’ * 


In the debate on Mr. Courtenay’s motion, ‘that Robert Stodart 
be summoned to attend the bar on Monday next,’ the speeches of 
individual members did abundantly partake of their corporate spirit ; 
and, on such occasions, it is extremely common to hear a knight, 





* Lord John Russell’s Essay on the Constitution, p. 294, 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 17. K 
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citizen, or burgess speak as if ‘he had the whole House of Com- 
mons in his belly.’ Mr. Courtenay said, ‘Such doctrines as these 
must lead to all the scenes of horror, anarchy, and confusion, from 
the contemplation of which every good mind must shrink, The 
opinions of such a writer, his wild and mischievous feelings, if not 
curbed, must lead to infinite calamities; not only for those who 
yalued the rash and wicked advice, but to all who wished well to 
their country. Such opinions went at once to the utter destruction 
of the constitution of the country. Might not any individual, whom 
the House may hereafter punish for following such doctrines, turn 
round and complain against their pouring down the vengeance of 
the law upon him, when they left unnoticed and unpunished the 
real author, whose precept led the follower into crime?’ Here the 
public opinion, respecting the House of Commons, is supposed to 
depend, not on the conduct of the House, but on the opinions of 
one private and anonymous writer; and the prevalence of his 
opinions is supposed to depend on the circumstance of his being at 
large, or confined within the walls of Newgate. Again, the bare 
assertion of the indisputable proposition, that a course of insolent 
oppression on the part of Government, however sanctioned by legal 
formalities, will proyoke resistance, is declared to ‘lead inevitably 
to scenes of horror, anarchy, and confusion, whether there be a 
general feeling of oppression or not. And, to crown all, it is said, 
that ‘the House’ could not, consistently, punish any individual 
who should hereafter ‘follow the doctrines’ inculcated in the pam- 
phlet, that is, walk into the house, and ‘pull the Members out by 
the ears,’ if they did not first chastise ‘the real author’ of such an 
unheard-of proceeding,—him, in obedience to whose ‘precept’ the 
reformer had ventured on so hazardous a step! 


Sir Francis Burdett said, ‘If this motion is agreed to, the House 
will appear in a very extraordinary light in the eyes of the country. 
A few days only have elapsed since we refused the exercise of 
our undoubted constitutional inquisitorial power, when called upon, 
for the benefit of them, on the part of the whole people of England. 
The same persons, whe so thought proper to refuse the exercise of 
these functions to the complaining people who demanded them, will 
now, I have no doubt, consent to apply all the force of our power, 
at the call of the honourable and learned gentleman, to a case in 
which, of all others, we should be silent, and wherein alone we can- 
not act as an impartial party. I will, on all occasions, object to 
converting this house into a court of justice, a jurisdiction for 
which we are most unfit. It is contrary to every principle of jus- 
tice and law, that men should be judges in their own cause, should 
pronounce the law just as it pleases them, and preclude the accused 
from all the means of defence which the law of the land allows 
him.’ 


Lord John Russell ‘thought that libels pronounced in the house, 
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within their own doors, should be punished with severity; but this 
libel having been published out of doors, in common with many 
others of the same description, which had escaped uncensured, he 
could scarcely consider the incidental reading of a passage from it, 
by a Member, (Mr. Stuart Wortley,) as a sufficient ground to jus- 
tify the proceeding now recommended.’ An incitement to punish 
libels spoken in the house, which would be destructive of the free- 
dom of debate, is not at all redeemed by a rejection of the motion 
on narrow and inadequate grounds, implying the speaker's dissent 
from those on which it ought to have been opposed. 


Lord Nugent ‘wished to state in three words the reason why 
he should most cordially give his vote for the original motion ;’ 
and so proceeded, amidst the cheering of his brethren, to give a 
very animated support to the prosecution and conviction of the yet 
unknown defendant, 


Mr. Wilberforce ‘had always preferred, where it could be adopted, 
that course in which they avoided taking the [prosecution, verdict, 
judgment, and] execution of the law into their own hands, by call- 
ing on the Attorney-General to bring the criminal into a court of 
justice. For when they themselves proceeded against criminals, it 
might be imputed to them, that they united together offices which 
ought to continue distinct, and became executors as well as makers 
of the law, which, it was apprehended, had a tendency to tyranny ; 
and, ifthat mode of proceeding were applicable to the present case, 
he should certainly give it the preference.’ But if it should not be 
considered applicable, that is, if a verdict could not be expected 
from a jury, he had no objection to incur the imputation of uniting 
incompatible offices, and of defying apprehensions, founded on 
human infirmities, from which they were by privilege exempt ! 
‘He could almost pardon any thing more readily, than a cold, mean 
attempt to keep within the bounds of danger, and, at the same time, 
trifle with the security of the constitution, and the greatness and 
glory of the country which he loved; and whose greatness and 
glory, he hoped, would be transmitted, notwithstanding all the 
malice of its enemies, unimpaired to prosperity.’ So that, if men 
would not go beyond the bounds prescribed for their conduct, and 
expose themselves to the danger of being lawfully convicted of 
offences, Mr. Wilberforce would concur in a proceeding, which 
would defeat their prudence, and punish them for guilt which they 
were unpardonable for not manifesting more plainly! If men will 
think themselves safe within those judicial safe-guards, which it is 
the highest glory of the constitution to preserve inviolate, Mr. 
Wilberforce thinks it the privilege of our representatives to overleap 
the sacred fence, and bring in that arbitrary power, against whose 
approaches, whether direct or insidious, it is their obvious duty and 
noblest privilege to protect the country. 


When the consideration of this subject was resumed, December 
K 2 
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13th, Mr. Ellice informed the House that he was authorised to say, 
that Mr. John Cam Hobhouse was the author of the pamphlet; 
whereupon, after some discussion as to points of form, the House 
sentenced Mr. Hobhouse to be imprisoned in Newgate. 


The Court of King’s Bench having refused to discharge Mr. 
Hobhouse, when brought up on a writ of Habeas Corpus, and 
even to hear him support the objections he had stated to the Speak- 
er’s warrant, he published an elaborate ‘ Argument for the King’s 
Bench, on application for a discharge,’ &c. Having been intended 
for the ears of the Judges, it is probably more technical than an 
argument against the doctrine of constructive contempt would other- 
wise have been ; but what is chiefly to be regretted in this production 
is, that its author has laid much more stress on technical formali- 
ties than they could bear, and, by making the aggravations of his 
case depend on circumstances entirely insignificant, has thrown into 
shade the essential violations of justice which characterised it. 
Those were, first, that he was condemned, not for any act whatso- 
ever, but for mere opinions : secondly, that his accusers were also 
his judges. To have been heard in his defence by such judges, 
would have been but an idle ceremony, nay, an insulting mockery, 
to which it would be a degradation to any man to submit. Yet this 
is the tone of remonstrance and objurgation used by Mr. Hobhouse 
on this occasion : ‘1am not cited; I am not heard—I am not seen; 
but judgment is passed upon me in my absence, and the order for 
imprisonment issued at once! Here are giant strides! Is this 
England? Is this the land of liberty, of justice, and of law? Is 
this the country of trial by jury? Will not the Judges interpose, 
to say this shall be done no more? Condemn a man in his absence, 
for that which the tribunal condemning have no proof whatever, 
that he ever did! I say that the House of Commons, up to this 
moment, do not know that I committed the very act for which they 
condemned me. ‘They cannot know it ; and yet the whole House 
present, with the exception of the Member for Westminster, voted 
me guilty of a high contempt, and proceeded to the lawless judg- 
ment and condemnation of an absent man.’ ‘ If this is to be borne, 
no man is safe for an instant ; any man may be torn from his bed ; 
the Judges might be dragged from the bench; our liberties, and 
doubtless our lives, would be at the disposal of any Member of the 
House of Commons, who might choose to tell a falsehood. ‘The 
decision of the Judges, backed by the opinion of all England, 
would stop the progress of this frightful usurpation ; a single word 
would be enough.’ 

The usurpation that is thus exclaimed against, as pregnant with 
such dreadful consequences, is that of a power to condemn, without 
hearing, the accused. But a Court that is capable of judging in 
its own cause, and of condemning a person unheard, would as cer- 
tainly condemn him after hearing the ablest and most satisfactory 
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defence that ever was, or could be, made. Mr. Owen, Mr. Stock- 
dale, and Mr. Reeves were acquitted by juries ; but would they 
not have been infallibly condemned by the House of Commons, af- 
ter hearing the very same defences which were addressed to their 
juries?) Would any conceivable eloquence have taken off one vote 
from the number of these accusers? ‘In all cases of privilege,’ 
says a zealous apologist for the practice of the House of Commons 
in such cases, ‘they have only to decide ex manifesta re. The 
contempt stares them in the face ; the author is designated in the 
fact itself ; the House have to adjudicate, and not to try; to give 
judgment, and not to hear evidence ; what is said is not a defence, 
but a supplication to the mercy of the Court.’ What, then, could 
Mr. Hobhouse propose to himself by making a defence at the bar 
of the House? He could not plead, Not Guilty, like Mr. Tooke. 
Against Mr. Tooke there was only the evidence of the guilty printer, 
Mr. Stockdale. Against Mr. Hobhouse, there was his own volun- 
tary confession to Mr. Ellice. He would not have said that the 
offensive passages were ‘ interpolated,’ nor that the manuscript had 
been printed and published without his consent. Being therefore 
the acknowledged author of the publication, it is most wonderful 
that he should have entertained a hope of being able to ‘ show, from 
the context, that the House had misunderstood him;’ and still more, 
that he should have written the following passage :—‘I may say, 
with the utmost truth, that, had they called me before them, and 
had I chosen to acknowledge their jurisdiction, it was impossible that 
they should have come to the conclusion, that I had been guilty of 
any breach of their privileges, or had done any thing to be com- 
plained of anywhere. If Mr. Hobhouse was not disposed to re- 
tract his opinions, and express contrition for his temerity, (the only 
species of defence to which such judges ever listen,) if he still con- 
scientiously adhered to the sentiments avowed in his pamphlet, he 
would have found a more becoming model for his conduct, in the 
deportment of Alderman Oliver, March 25, 1771, who, when 
called on for his defence, said :—‘ I own, and glory in the fact laid 
to my charge ; I know that whatever punishment is intended, no- 
thing I could say would avert it. As for myself, 1 am_ perfectly 
unconcerned, and as I expect little from your justice, 1 defy your 
power. 
Mr. Hobhouse then contrasts the case of Flower with his own. 
‘ Flower was refused to be liberated, when brought up on Habeas 
Corpus ; but Flower had attacked one of the Members by name, 
(the Bishop of Llandaff,) and there is a circumstance attending his 
committal which distinguishes it from mine on the face of the re- 
turn. His warrant stated, that he had been informed of the com- 
plaint made against him; and, in fact, Lord Kenyon, who gave 
judgment on the case, laid great stress upon Flower having been 
heard,’ Now, from the very circumstance of the publications of 
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Flower and Gale Jones having been attacks on individuals, Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly argued, as well as from other reasons, that they 
were not attacks upon the privileges of either House of Parliament. 
And as to Flower's having been heard in his defence, and, to use 
the words of Lord Kenyon, Froap | had the same opportunity of 
calling witnesses that every other defendant has in a court of justice,’ 
it only proves, that Lord Kenyon was totally insensible to the in- 
finite difference between the circumstances under ‘ which Flower, 
and every other defendant in a court of justice,’ could meet their 
prosecutors, and affords no countenance whatever to the conjecture, 
‘that Lord Kenyon must, with his sentiments on the subject, have 
discharged Mr. Hobhouse. Referring to Lord Kenyon’s judgment 
on this case, Sir Samuel Romilly said, ‘When the following ob- 
servations with which he (Lord Kenyon) concluded, are fully con- 
sidered, it will be impossible that such a precedent can have weight 
with any unprejudiced tribunal: “ Having heard the case argued, I 
am of opinion that the party must be remanded, beyond all doubt, 
unless we wish to overset all the law of Parliament ;—unless we 
choose to lend our hand to do that most sacrilegious act, to en- 
deavour to overthrow the constitution of the country, this person 
must be remanded!” This is not the language of a Jupae ; it de- 
serves only to be considered as the opinion of a member of that 
body, whose commitment was complained of.’* The following 
passage, in the same judgment, may also be referred to, as show- 
ing the perturbation of mind which suggested such rash, erroneous, 
and inapplicable political speculations. Lord Kenyon said, that, if 
ever the time should come, that any malignant, any factious, any 
bad man, should wish to overturn the constitution of the country, 
the first step he would take, he dared say, would be by attacking 
the Courts of Justice, and the privileges of both Houses of Par- 
liament.’ 

Mr. Hobhouse considered the following passage, in the judgment 
of Lord Ellenborough, so favourable to him, ‘as, if acted upon, to 
make his discharge inevitable.’ His Lordship said: ‘If a commit- 
ment appeared to be for a contempt of the House of Commons 
generally, 1 would, neither in the case of that Court, nor of any 
other of the superior Courts, inquire further. But if it did not 
profess to commit for a contempt, but for some matter appearing 
on the return, which could, by no reasonable intendment, be con- 
sidered as a contempt of the Court committing, but a ground, pal- 
pably and evidently arbitrary, unjust and contrary to every princi- 
ple of positive law or national justice ; I say, that, in a case of such 
a commitment, if it should ever occur, but which I cannot possibly 
anticipate as ever likely to occur, we must look at it and act upon 





* Speech, April 6, 1810. 
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it as justice may require, from whatever Court it may profess to 
have proceeded.’ Mr. Hobhouse adds, ‘that Lord Ellenborough’s 
above-quoted opinion exactly applies to the case under consider- 
ation, is apparent. It is not in this return said, that the committal 
is for a contempt generally. The matter appears on the return, 
which matter, I say, could, by no reasonable intendment, be con- 
sidered a contempt of the Court committing. And had the matter 
not appeared, Lord Chief Justice Vaughan’s opinion would have 
vitiated the warrant. [Burchell’s case, 6, St.Tr., 1005.) It can- 
not, by any reasonable intendment, be considered a contempt of the 
Court committing ; for it is, as appears by the return, and as before 
argued, an offence at common law, and which, the statutes provide, 
shall be tried at the usual Courts.’ How could Mr. Hobhouse 
imagine, that Lord Ellenborough, if he had then presided in the 
Court of King’s Bench, or his successor, would concede that his 
‘ Trifling Mistake’ was not a contempt, because it was an offence 
at common law? Were not the matters which appeared on the re- 
turn, in the cases of Flower and Sir Francis Burdett, equally of- 
fences at common law? Every contempt is an offence at common 
law, and ought to be treated accordingly, ‘The matter which Lord 
Ellenborough had in view, as one that, by no reasonable intendment, 
could be considered a contempt, was something which the Court 
committing did not even profess to regard in that light, and which, 
he might therefore well say, he could not possibly anticipate as 
ever likely to occur !_ The House of Commons may commit every 
day for libel, without interruption from the Courts in Westminster 
Hall ; they may adjudge the most innocent paper a high con- 

tempt, without those Courts presuming to inquire into the merits 

of the case; but if a case, which could not possibly be anticipated, 

should ever occur, a commitment which the House, however cor- 

rupt and arbitrary, had no interest to order, then the Court of 
King’s Bench would ‘look at it,’ and interpose its authority, for 
the protection of the liberty of the subject! Then, as Lord Ken- 

yon said, ‘a Court of Justice will not swerve from its duty, but 
will decide according to law!’ Such is the law under which Eng- 
are content to live ! 
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Tue Scorrisu CovENANTER. 


Tue light is rising o'er the sky, 

Softly and sweet the wild flowers bloom ; 
And gently early breezes sigh 

Around the Covenanter’s tomb. 


Thus beauteous shone the morning bright, 
And hills and meadows smiled in pride : 
The martyr, ‘midst the dawning light, 
The band of murderers descried. 


And like a firm, unyielding rock, 
That scorns the wildly raging flood, 

He met the angry tempest’s shock, 
Resisting even unto blood. 


The partner of his life stood by, 
Unmoved, undaunted, when he fell ; 

Nor shed a tear, nor breathed a sigh, 
Her spirit’s agony to tell. 

Yet, when that bloody scene was done, 
And they had left her to her woe, 
She wept beside that murdered one,— 
Her last, her dearest friend below. 


He sprang to glory—many a song 
Then fired him with a strange delight, 

The welcome of that blissful throng, 
Who fell in persecution’s night. 


They suffered not, nor died in vain; 

Their God hath heard their groans, their cries : 
Scotland is freed from error’s chain, 

And purest light is o'er her skies ! 


She loves that holy light, which threw 
Such radiant beauty ‘thwart the gloom, 
And chang'd her wild night’s deepest hue 
To morning's fairest, loveliesg bloom. 
The spirits of her martyrs stand, 
Their mantle o'er her they have thrown; 
Nor will she rest, till every land 
Truth's pure and holy word hath known. 


Lord, be thou still her strength, her shield ; 
Protect her by thy mighty power ; 

O, let her not to error yield, 
Nor shrink in danger’s darkest hour ! 


Saran Evizaseru. 
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Bisyor Heser’s Jounnav. 


We had intended to give a long review of ‘Bishop Heber’s Jour- 
neys in India,’ recently published, by Mr. Murray, in two quarto 
volumes ; but found, at the close of the month, that their contents were 
already almost wholly before the reading public, in various channels, 
from the ‘Quarterly Review,’ which made free use of the materials, 
before they were published in volumes, to the weekly and daily 
papers, in which almost every thing of interest has been extracted. 
We can speak in the highest terms of the general character of the 
work ; but, as it is our object to present the readers of the ‘Oriental 
Herald,’ rather with matter not likely to have been already seen by 
them, than with repetitions of what has appeared before, even when 
of higher interest, we have confined our larger review of Bishop 
Heber’s volumes to the ‘Atheneum,’ and shall offer only one or 
two extracts from it here, from among the very few which have 
not already been laid before the public through other channels. 
This, indeed, has been the only reason which induced us to prefer 
the portions selected, to others of equal interest ; but, where so 
much has been already republished, the novelty of an extract will 
be, at least, one of its recommendations. We may add, that the 
book is beautifully ‘got up,’ to use a technical, but expressive, 
phrase ; that the illustrations are of peculiar interest; and 
that it deserves the popularity which it will, no doubt, enjoy. The 
following are the portions we have selected, as specimens of the 
powers of observation, and style of writing, of the lamented author : 


Unhealthiness of the District of Terrai. 


‘Mr. Boulderson said, he was sorry to learn from the Rajah, that 
he did not consider the unhealthy season of the Terrai, as yet, quite 
over. He, therefore, proposed that we should make a long march 
of above twenty miles, the following day, to Ruderpoor, in order to 
be as short a time in the dangerous country as possible. I was, for 
several reasons, of a different opinion. My people and sepoys 
had already had two long marches, through very bad and fatiguing 
roads. ‘That to Ruderpoor, was described as worse than any which 
we had yet seen. As Ruderpoor is reckoned only a shade less 
dangerous than Tandah, to halt there on the Sunday would be im- 
possible, and we should have, on that day also, a march of twenty- 
five miles, through the forest of Bamoury. Besides my reluctance 
to subject the men to so great fatigue on such a day, I had always 
understood that lassitude was among the most powerful predis- 
posing causes to fever, and I could not think, without uneasiness, 
of any of them being tired out, and lagging behind, in so horrible a 
country. The direct way to Ruderpoor lay through the NawaAb’s 
territory; and Manpoor, the intervening station was by no means 
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a desirable one, either from its air or the mutinous character of its 
inhabitants, A little to the right, however, was a village named 
Kulleanpoor, within the Company’s border, and, at least, not more 
unwholesome than its neighbours. The distance was eight or nine 
short coss, which would do nobody any harm. ‘fhere would re- 
main a stage of six or seven miles to Ruderpoor on Sunday, which 
might be done without any nightly travelling, and leave both men 
and cattle fresh next morning, for our long march to the mountains. 
For Europeans, there was, in either place, little risk; our warm 
clothing, warm tents, elevated bedsteads, musquito nets, (a known 
preservative against malaria,) and our port wine, would probably 
be sufficient safe-guards ; but for the poor fellows who sleep on the 
ground, and are as careless of themselves as children, it behoved me 
to take thought, and Mr. Boulderson, for the reasons which I have 
mentioned, agreed with me in the opinion that Kulleanpoor should 


be our next stage. 

‘I asked Mr. Boulderson, if it were true that the monkeys for- 
sook these woods, during the unwholesome months. He answered, 
that not the monkeys only, but every thing which has the breath 
of life, instinctively deserts them, from the beginning of April to 
October. ‘The tygers go up to the hills; the antelopes and wild 
hogs make incursions into the cultivated plain ; and those persons, 
such as dak-bearers, or military oflicers, who are obliged to traverse 
the forest in the intervening months, agree that not so much as a 
bird can be heard or seen in the frightful solitude. Yet, during the 
time of the heaviest rains, while the water falls in torrents, and the 
cloudy sky tends to prevent evaporation from the ground, the forest 
may be passed with tolerable safety. It is in the extreme heat, and 
immediately after the rains have ceased, in May, the latter end of 
August, and the early part of September, that it is most deadly. In 
October, the animals return ; by the latter end of that month, the 
wood-cutters and the cowmen again venture, though cautiously. 
From the middle of November to March, troops pass and repass, 
and, with common precaution, no risk is usually apprehended. 


* November 20th.—The way to Kulleanpoor turned out exceed- 
ingly bad, rugged, and intersected by nullahs, and “ gools,” or 
canals, for the purpose of irrigation ; so that our baggage, though 
sent off at five in the evening of the 19th, did not arrive till five 
the next morning, and both camel-drivers and sepoys complained 
a good deal. It turned out, however, that they had been themselves 
partly to blame, in not, according to my directions, taking a guide, 
and consequently losing their way. The country is, by no means, 
ill-cultivated thus far—Vol. I. pp. 453, 454. 

A Tyger Hunt. 

‘The young Raja (of Ruderpoor) mentioned, that there was a 
tyger in an adjoining tope, which had done a deal of mischief, 
that he should have gone after it himself had he not been ill, and 
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had he not thought that it would be a fine diversion for Mr. Boul- 
derson and me. I told him I was no sportsman, but Mr. Boulder- 
son’s eyes sparkled at the name of tyger, and he expressed great 
anxiety to beat up his quarters in the afternoon. Under such cir- 
cumstances, I did not like to deprive him of his sport, as he would 
not leave me by myself, and went, though with no intention of 
being more than a spectator. Mr. Boulderson, however, advised 
me to load my pistols for the sake of defence, and lent me a very 
fine double-barrelled gun for the same purpose. We set outa little 
after three on our elephants, with a servant behind each howdah, 
carrying a large chatta, which, however, was almost needless. 
The Raja, in spite of his fever, made his appearance too, saying 
that he could not bear to be left behind. A number of people, on 
foot and horseback, attended from our camp and the neighbouring 
villages, and the same sort of interest and delight was evidently 
excited which might be produced in England by a great coursing 
party. The Raja was on a little female elephant, hardly bigger 
than the Durham ox, and almost as shaggy as a poodle. She was 
a native of the neighbouring wood, where they are generally, 
though not always, of a smaller size than those of Bengal and Chitta- 
gong. He sat in a low howdah, with two or three guns ranged 
beside him, ready for action. Mr. Boulderson had also a formid- 
able apparatus of musquets and fowling-pieces, projecting over his 
mohout’s head. We rode about two miles, across a plain covered 
with long jungly grass, which very much put me in mind of the 
country near the Cuban. Quails and wild fowl rose in great num- 
bers, and beautiful antelopes were seen scudding away in all direc- 
tions. With them our party had no quarrel; their flesh is good 
for little, and they are in general favourites both with native and 
English sportsmen, who feel disinclined to meddle with a creature 
so graceful and so harmless. 


‘ At last we came to a deeper and more marshy ground, which lay 
a little before the tope pointed out to us ; and while Mr. Boulderson 
was doubting whether we should pass through it, or skirt it, some 
country people came running to say that the tyger had been tracked 
there that morning. We therefore went in, keeping line as if we 
had been beating for a hare, through grass so high that it reached 
up to the howdah of my elephant, though a tall one, and almost 
hid the Raja entirely. We had not gone far, before a very large 
animal of the deer kind sprang up just before me, larger than a 
stag, of a dusky brown colour, with spreading but not palmated 
horns. Mr. Boulderson said it was a ‘mohr,’ a species of elk ; 
that this was a young one, but that they sometimes grew to an im- 
mense size, so that he had stood upright between the tips of their 
horns. He could have shot it, but did not like to fire at present, 
and said it was, after all, a pity to meddle with such harmless ani- 
mals, The mohr accordingly ran off unmolested, rising with 
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splendid bounds up to the very top of the high jungle, so that his 
whole body and limbs were seen from time to time above it. A 
little further, another arose, which Mr. Boulderson said was the 
female ; of ber I had but an imperfect view. The sight of these 
curious animals had already, however, well repaid my coming out, 
and from the animation and eagerness of every body round me, the 
anxiety with which my companions looked for every waving of the 
jungle-grass, and the continued calling and shouting of the horse 
and foot behind us, it was impossible not to catch the contagion of 
interest and enterprise. 


‘ At last the elephants all drew up their trunks into the air, began 
to roar, and to stamp violently with their fore feet; the Raja’s little 
elephant turned short round, and in spite of all her mohout could 
say or do, took up her post, to the Raja’s great annoyance, close 
in the rear of Mr. Boulderson. The other three, (for one of my bag- 
gage elephants had come out too, the mohout, though unarmed, 
not caring to miss the show,) went on slowly but boldly, with 
their trunks raised, their ears expanded, and their sagacious little 
eyes bent intently forward. “We are close upon him,” said Mr. 
Boulderson, “ fire where you see the long grass shake, if he rises 
before you.”—Just at that moment my elephant stamped again 
violently. “There, there,” cried the mohout, “I saw his head !" 
A short roar, or rather loud growl, followed, and I saw imme- 
diately before my elephant’s head the motion of some large animal 
stealing away through the grass. I fired as directed, and, a mo- 
ment after, seeing the motion still more plainly, fired the second 
barrel. Another short growl followed, the motion was immediately 
quickened, and was soon lost in the more distant jungle. Mr. Boul- 
derson said, “I should not wonder if you bit him that last time ; 
at any rate we shall drive him out of the cover, and then I will take 
care of him.” In fact, at that moment, the crowd of horse and 
foot spectators at the jungle side began to run off in all directions. 
We went on to the place, but found it was a false alarm, and, in 
fact, we had seen all we were to see of him, and went twice more 
through the jungle in vain. A large extent of high grass stretched 
out in one direction, and this we had now not sufficient day- 
light to explore. In fact, that the animal so near me was a tyger 
at all, I have no evidence but its growl, Mr. Boulderson’s belief, 
the assertion of the mohout, and, what is perhaps more valuable 
than all the rest, the alarm expressed by the elephants. I could 
not help feeling some apprehension that my firing had robbed Mr. 
Boulderson of his shot, but he assured me that I was quite in rule ; 
that in such sport no courtesies could be observed, and that the 
animal in fact rose before me, but that he should himself have fired 
without scruple, if he had seen the rustle of the grass in time. Thus 
ended my first, and probably my last essay, in the “ field-sports” of 
India, in which Iam much mistaken, notwithstanding what Mr. Boul- 
derson said, if I harmed any living creature.’—Vol. I. pp. 460. 460. 
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Opium Gathering—Hoolee Festival—Indian Women. 


‘ March 4.—We marched seven coss, or about sixteen miles, to 
Amba Ramba, or, as it is generally called, Ambera. The country 
daring this march becomes more rugged and woody, but is still 
tolerably well cultivated ; and, after passing a low but rocky chain 
of hills, I was glad to see that the people were at work in their 
poppy-grounds, and that the frost, to all appearance, had not ex- 
tended far in this direction. ‘The opium is collected by making 
two or three superficial incisions in the seed-vessel of the poppy, 
whence a milky juice exudes, which is carefully collected. The 
time of cutting them seems to be as soon as the petals of the flower 
fall off, which is about the present season. Sugar-mills are seen in 
every village, but no canes are now growing. ‘The crops of barley 
and wheat are very thin, and the whole country bears marks of 
drought, though not by any means so decidedly and dismally as 
Jyepoor. 

* Ambera is a large village on the slope of a hill, with a nullah 
not far from it, how standing in pools, and some large trees. At 
some little distance, it is enclosed by rocks fringed with wood, 
and the scene would be beautiful, if it were less parched and sun- 
burnt. The morning had been again cold, but it was very hot 
during the day. We must now, indeed, expect to be more or less 
inconvenienced by heat, and may reckon ourselves fortunate in 
the frosty mornings which have so leng favoured us. The 
people of Ambera were very noisy all day and great part of the 
night, in the merriment of the Hoolee. In the course of the even- 
ing, @ man came to us who said he was a Charun from Cattywar. 
He had not his distinctive dress on, which I was curious to see. I 
told him, therefore, to bring his “burra pugree,” or large turban, 
and that he should have a present. He promised to do so, 
but never returned, and had, possibly, laid claim to a character 
which did not belong to him. 


‘I was to-day talking with Dr. Smith on the remarkably dimi- 
nutive stature of the women all over India,—a circumstance extend- 
ing, with very few exceptions, to the female children of Europeans 
by native mothers ; and observed that one could hardly suppose 
such little creatures to be the mothers or daughters of so tall men 
as many of the sepoys are. He answered, that the women whom 
we saw in the streets and fields, and those with whom only, under 
ordinary circumstances, Europeans could form connexions, were of 
the lowest caste, whose growth was stinted from an early age by 
poverty and hard labour, and whose husbands and brothers were 
also, as I might observe, of a very mean stature. That the sepoys, 
and respectable natives in general, kept their women out of 
our way as much as possible; but that he, as a medical man, 
had frequently had women of the better sort brought to him for 
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advice, whose personal advantages corresponded with those of their 
husbands, and who were of stature equal to the common run of 
European females. 

€ March 5.—About two miles beyond Ambera, the road descends 
a steep pass overhung with trees, into an extensive forest which we 
traversed for fifteen miles to Chotee Sirwan, a small station of po- 
lice sepoys, near which our tents were pitched. The tract, however, 
is not entirely without inhabitants. Soon after descending from 
the ghAt, we came to a Bheel hut, whose owner we engaged, by the 
promise of a reward, to guide us through the jungle, and afterwards 
passed two or three little hamlets of the same nation, with small 
patches of cultivation round each. The huts were all of the rudest 
description, of sticks wattled with long grass, and a thatch of the 
same, with boughs laid over it to keep it from being blown away. 
They were crowded close together, as if for mutual protection, but 
with a small thatched enclosure adjoining for their cattle. Their 
fields were also neatly fenced in with boughs, a practice not com- 
mon in India, but here, I suppose, necessary to keep off the deer and 
antelopes from their corn, The soil is poor and stony, and few of 
the trees of large size. ‘There is, however, a better supply of water 
than.I expected, none of the nullahs being perfectly dry, even in this 
thirsty year, but standing in pools, as Bruce describes the rivers in 
Abyssinia, The whole country, indeed, and what I saw of the 

ople, reminded me of the account which he has given of the Shan- 
galla. All the Bheels whom we saw to-day were small slender 
men, less broad-shouldered, I think, and with faces less Celtic than 
the Puharrees of Rajmahal, nor did I think them quite so dark 
as these last. ‘They were not so naked as the two whom I[ met at 
Umeerghur, having a coarse and dirty cotton cloth wrapped round 
the head and shoulders, and a sort of plaited petticoat round their 
loins, of the same material. Two of them had rude swords and 
shields ; the remainder had all bows and arrows resembling those 
which I had seen before, except that the arrow-heads, not being in- 
tended for striking fish, were fixed. The bow-strings were yery 
neatly made of bamboo-slips plaited. Their beards and hair were 
not at all woolly, but thick and dishevelled, and their whole appear- 
ance very dirty and ill-fed. They spoke cheerfully, however; their 
countenances were open, and the expression of their eyes and lips 


.good-tempered. Few of them appeared to know any thing of Hin- 


doostanee, 

‘ At Chotee Sirwan no supplies were to be obtained, except water 
from a nullah at some distance, and boughs for the elephants and 
camels. Some tradesmen from the Tannah at Ninnore had brought 
supplies for sale sufficient for the day, but nothing further; and I 
was again, with reluctance, but from sheer necessity, compelled to 
give orders for continuing our march on the Sunday. The weather 
was extremely hot during the greater part of the day, but this is 
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obyiously among the most advantageous months for passing the 
jungle. The long grass is now burnt, or eaten down by the cattle,— 
the marshes are nearly dry,—and those prevailing causes of disease 
removed, which, at other times of the year, make this tract no less 
deadly than the Terrai, Even the tygers are less formidable now 
that their covert is so much diminished. The prospect, nevertheless, 
is dismal: nobody can say, 
“* Merry it is in the good green wood!” 

The rocks seem half calcined ; the ground is either entirely bare and 
black, or covered with a withered, rustling grass; the leaves which 
remain on the trees are dry and sapless, crackling in the hand like 
parchment; and the bare scorched boughs of, by far, the greater 
number give a wintry appearance to the prospect, which is strangely 
contrasted with the fierce glow of the atmosphere, and a sun which 
makes the blood boil and the temples throb. A great proportion of 
the trees are teak, but all of small size. There are some fine pee- 
puls, which retain their leaves in the moist dingles by the river- 
side ; and the pink blossom of the dhAk, and a few scattered acacias, 
the verdure of which braves even the blast of an Arabian desert, 
redeem the prospect from the character of unmingled barrenness. 
Still it is sufficiently wild and dreary. Abdullah observed, and I 
was struck with the accuracy of the comparison, that the huts, the 
form of the hills, and the general appearance of the country and 
people, greatly resembled the borders of Circassia and Georgia. 

‘This being the great day of Hoolee, all my Hindoo servants 
came to pay their compliments, and bring presents of red powder 
and sugar-plums. The event was rather costly to me, as I was 
obliged to make presents in return. But it is the “dustoor,” and 
who in India can transgress that unwritten and common law of the 
land ? 

‘Cashiram and the servants were very full of two adventures 
which had befallen them in their night’s march. ‘The first was, 
that they had heard people for some time running among the bushes 
near them, as if watching to seize the camels; but that, on one man 
looking out and seeing the sepoys, all appeared to take flight. 
The other was, that a very large tyger crossed the path a little 
before day-break, so near that they could not have mistaken any 
other animal for him, particularly as the moon shone bright. He 
stopped as if to look at them for a moment, and then passed quietly, 
or, as they said, “civilly” on, as if neither courting nor fearing an 
encounter. All the suwarrs were very full of the change which had 
taken place in this country. “Five years ago,” one of them said, 
“a thousand men could have hardly forced their way through these 
jungles and their inhabitants; now I was safe with sixty.” I asked, 
if small parties were safe? and they answered, “ By no means ;” that 
“the Bheels were as great robbers and murderers as ever where 
they had the power,” but that “they were very much afraid of the red 
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coats.” I forgot to mention before, that, on our first approaching 
the Bheel villages, a man ran from the nearest hut to the top of a 
hill, and gave a shrill shout or scream which we heard repeated from 
the furthest hamlet in sight, and again from two others which we 
could not see. I asked the meaning of this, and my suwarrs 
assured me that these were the signals to give the alarm of our 
coming, our numbers, and that we had horse with us. By this 
means they knew at once whether it was advisable to attack us, to 
fly, or to remain quiet ; while, if there were any of them of their number 
who had particular reasons for avoiding an interview with the troops 
and magistrates of the lowlands, they had thus fair warning given 
them to keep out of the way. ‘This sounds like a description of 
Rob Roy’s country, but these poor Bheels are far less formidable 
enemies than the old Mac Gregors. In the afternoon we walked 
up to one of the nearest hills, where were some huts of this unfor- 
tunate nation. They were all shut up, and an old man, who came 
to meet us, said that they were empty. He himself, and a young 
man, who was, he said, his nephew, remained alone in the place ; 
all the rest were with their cattle in the jungle. 

‘Dr. Smith, who has an excellent ear, and knows Hindoostanee 
well, was able to converse with these people more readily than any 
of our party, and said that it was chiefly in accent and tone that 
their language differed from the dialect usually spoken in Malwah. 
They speak in a drawling sort of recitative, which Dr. Smith imi- 
tated, and found them catch his meaning much better than they 
otherwise could. The old man said, that they had suffered much 
from want of rain, that their crops had been very scanty, and there 
was little pasture left for the cattle, and, what was worst of all, they 
expected the pools of the neighbouring nullah to dry up before the 
end of the hot weather. When that happened, he said with much 
resignation—* they must go down to Doongurpoor, or some other 
place where there was water, and do as well as they could.” Both 
the men were evidently in fear, and even trembled ; they showed 
an anxiety that we should not go near their huts, and were unwil- 
ling to trust themselves with us as far as our tents, though they 
perfectly understood my promise that they should have something 
to eat. I pressed the young man to shoot one of his arrows at a 
mark, but he had only two with him, and he looked at us all round, 
as if he feared we wanted to make him part with his means of de- 
fence. I succeeded, however, in re-assuring him; he shot at and 
hit a tree about 100 yards off, and, on my praising his skill, let fly 
his other arrow, which went straight enough, but struck the ground 
near the root. He held his bow and arrow in the English manner, 
differently from the Hindoostanees, who place the arrow on what 
we should call the wrong side, and draw the string with the thumb; 
his arrows were not ill-made, but his bow was what a “ British 
bowman” would call a very slight one. The applause which he 
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received, and the security which he now felt, made him familiar. 
He sate on the ground, to show us the manner in which his country- 
men shoot from amid the long grass, holding the bow with their 
feet, and volunteered aiming at different objects, till I told him there 
was no need of more trials. I asked him what game he usually 
killed, but apprehend that he misunderstood me, for he said; with 
some eagerness of manner, “that he only used his bow in self-de- 
fence.” He now was very willing to come to our camp, and his 
uncle followed him. I gave them three anas between them, for 
which they were very thankful. One of the suwarrs told me that 
the guide in the morning expressed much delight and some surprise 
at my keeping my word with him, in giving him the promised 
buckshish, a pretty clear proof how these poor people are usually 
dealt with. 

‘The police thanna consists of three or four huts, with a small 
stage elevated on four poles for a sentry to stand on, so like those 
used by the Cossacks on the Circassian frontier, as to add greatly 
to the resemblance of scenery discovered by Abdullah. I again, in 
the course of the evening, longed for my wife to see these things 
with me; and though, after all, this is a country into which it is 
not likely that I should by choice take her, yet I know that there is 
much in it which would amuse and interest her. 


‘March 6th.—We proceeded this morning about seven miles, 
through a very wild forest of rock, wood, dingles, and dry ravines, 
to Panchelwas, a small village inhabited by a mixed population of 
Bheels and Rajpoots, and under the government of the Ranah of 
Banswarra. ‘To this place we were told was a direct road over the 
hills from Neemuch, which would have saved us at least eight 
miles, and which I found, on reference to Sir John Malcolm’s work, 
is laid down in his map of Central India. It is so rugged, however, 
and so infested by the unsubdued tribes of Bheels, that few travel- 
lers, except beggars and pilgrims, go that way. The houses of 
Panchelwas are built in the same manner with those of the Bheels, 
but are larger and neater; and there were one or two shops, and 
the work-yard of a wainwright, which showed our return to some~« 
thing like civilization. The carts here are very strong and low. 
The wheels have no spokes, but are made of the solid circles of the 
stem of a large tree, like those of children’s carts in England. 
They have no axletrees of the kind used in Europe, but the wheels 
are placed below the carriage, and secured like those of wheel- 
barrows. 

‘The country, though still as wild as wild could be, had im- 
proved both in greenness and beauty during this morning's ride, 
and, on the other side of Panchelwas, became extremely pretty. 
We crossed a river, the Mhye, which, notwithstanding its distance 
from the sea, though shallow, was still broad, and not stagnant, 
with rocks on each side crowned with wood and some ruined tem- 
ples, while the hills were not only greener and better wooded than 
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any we had lately seen, but assumed a certain degree of consequence 
of size and outline. At last, our path still winding through the 
wood, but under the shade of taller and wider spreading trees, and 
over a soil obviously less burnt and barren, we came to a beautiful 
pool, with some ruined temples, and a stately flight of steps leading 
to it, overhung by palms, peepuls, and tamarinds; and beyond it, 
on the crown of a woody hill, the towers of a large castle. This was 
the palace of Banswarra, and, on advancing a little further, the town 
came in sight at its foot, with its pagodas, ramparts, and orchards. 


‘I was much surprised to find, in such a situation, so large and 
handsome a place, of which I knew nothing before, except as one of 
those states which have been noted in India for the wildness and 
poverty of their inhabitants, and for their abominable custom of 
murdering the greater part of their female infants. This cruel and 
most unnatural sacrifice it has long been the endeavour of the British 
Government to induce its vassals and allies to abandon. Major 
Walker, when Resident at Baroda, thought he had succeeded With 
the greater part of them; but, it is believed, by most officers on this 
side of the country, that the number saved was very small in pro- 
portion to that of the victims. Unhappily, pride, poverty, and 
avarice are in league with superstition to perpetuate these horrors. 
It is a disgrace for a noble family to have a daughter unmarried, 
and still worse to marry her to a person of inferior birth, while they 
have neither the means nor the inclination to pay such portions as 
a person of their own rank would expect to receive with them. On 
the other hand, the sacrifice of a child is believed, surely with truth, 
to be acceptable to “the evil powers,’ and the fact is certain that, 
though the high-born Rajpoots have many sons, very few daughters 
are ever found in their palaces; though it is not easy to prove any 
particular instance of murder, or to know the way in which the 
victims are disposed of. The common story of the country, and 
probably the true one, (for it is a point on which, except with the 
English, no mystery is likely to be observed,) is, that a large vessel 
of milk is set in the chamber of the lying-in woman, and the infant, 
if a girl, immediately plunged into it. Sir John Malcolm, however, 
who supposes the practice to be on the decline, was told that a pill 
of opium was usually given. Through the influence of Major 
Walker, it is certain that many children were spared, and, previous 
to his departure from Guzerat, he received the most affecting com- 
pliment which a good man could receive, in being welcomed at the 
gate of the palace, on some public occasion, by a procession of girls 
of high rank, who owed their lives to him, and who came to kiss 
his clothes and throw wreaths of flowers over him as their deliverer 
and second father. Since that time, however, things have gone on 
very much in the old train, and the answers made by the chiefs to 
any remonstrances of the British officers is, ‘Pay our daughters’ 
marriage portions, and they shall live!” Yet these very men, 
tather than strike a cow, would submit to the cruellest martyrdom, 
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Never may my dear wife and daughters forget how much their sex 
is indebted to Christianity! 
‘The walls of Banswarra include a large circuit, as much, as I 
should think, as those of Chester; but in the one, as well as the 
other instance, a good deal of space is taken up with gardens. 
There are some handsome temples and an extensive bazar, in which 
I saw a considerable number of Musulmans. We took up our 
abode without the walls, in a little old palace, with a pretty garden 
and a large cistern of water, now dry, which has been appropriated 
by the Rawul to the use of Captain Macdonald. From this house 
is an advantageous view of the city and palace; the trees are finer, 
and the view more luxuriant than any thing, Gunrowor always ex- 
cepted, which we have seen since our leaving Bhurtpoor.’ Vol. II, 
pp. 80, 89. 





To some TraNsPLaNreD FLowe_nrs. 


Ye will not bloom in stranger earth, 
Ye waste no balm on foreign air ; 
Torn from the land that gave ye birth, 
Ye deem it not one effort worth 
To pay—what had been needless care, 
Had those who'd save, but deigned to spare ! 


Since Nature hath no more her right, 
Ye will not languish on with less ; 
Winter, and banishment, and night, 
Warm not in vain such things of light ; 
Rooted in home and happiness, 
Lived ye, whose death defeats distress. 


How wise are Flowers! They come with Spring, 
Or herald her from snow-beds white ; 

They dwell with every lovely thing, 

In sunny vales, where wild birds sing, 
Where dew drops glitter, chrystal bright, 
And—they can close their eyes at night! 


Or watch the shooting stars, the moon, 

The glow-worm, and torch-bearing fay, 
The harmless lightning flash of June, . 
Or hear the cricket's merry tune, 

And know that they can rest all day— 

Or wake but in the breeze to play, 


They've nought to do but breathe and shine ; 
They are admired by every one ; 

Or, seen but by the eye Divine, 

He did to their brief date assign 
That they should never be alone, 
And die, when all life’s joy was gone ! 

Yet, with a sense of solitude, 
A heart, that’s now all memory, 

A will, though powerless, not subdued, 

A frame, that wastes ’neath clime so rude,— 
J cannot rest, J cannot fly— 
Nor, saddest boon, in exile die! J. H. 
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On tHe Mepicat Service or Inprta. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—In the hope that the information contained in the accom- 
panying letter, if published in your widely-circulating ‘Herald’ 
may be useful to many of my late fellow-students, and others simi- 
larly situated, and may excite a more general interest in a not 
unimportant part of our Indian policy, it is respectfully offered for a 
place in its pages, by your most obedient servant, 

A Youne Puysician. 


To A. D., Esq., M.D., &c, &e. &e. 


My Dear Sir,—I am now to give you, in compliance with your 
request, what information I can on the medical service of India, 
drawn chiefly from the experience of twenty-five years’ duty in that 
quarter of the world; and you will not think this information the 
less to be relied on, from your knowledge that retirement from the 
service has, some time since, placed me beyond the reach of fears 
and wishes. 


You acquaint me, that, having, at much expense, finished your 
education on the Continent, and having taken a degree of M. D. 
in this country, you are desirous to know what prospects the East 
India Company's service holds out to a medical man, now enter- 
ing it, with the intention of devoting the useful part of his life to 
the service, and with the hope, should he survive, of returning, in 
from twenty to twenty-two years, to his native country, then in his 
forty-fifth year. The proportion of medical men who retire, to the 
numbers who enter the service, in the above-stated period, is reck- 
oned about one to thirty-two.* From the suppositions which fol- 
low in your letter to me, I observe that you have provided yourself 
with an ‘East India Register,’ and that you draw the conclusion 
from the Company’s ‘ Regulations on the Pay granted to Officers 
on Retirement,’ of a fact that never yet has occurred ; namely, that 
there is a possibility of a medical officer's being able, after seven- 
teen years’ actual service in India, to retire on the pay of super- 
intending surgeon, 300/. a year, or even that of a member of the 
Medical Board, 500/. a year; and the words of the Regulations 
certainly warrant such an inference, being as follow : 

‘A member of the Medical Board, who has been in that situa. 
tion not less than two years, and not less than twenty years in 
India, including three years for one furlough, is permitted to retire 
from the service, and allowed 5001. per annum.’ 

2. ‘A surgeon of a General Hospital,’ (there has been no such 
appointment in India for a great many years,) ‘ or superintending 
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* Badenach on the Indian Army. 
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surgeon, who has been in that situation not less than two years, and 
whose period of service has not been less than twenty years, in- 
cluding three years for one furlough, as above, is permitted to 
retire from the service, and allowed 3001. a year.’ 


On the contrary, you may safely take my word for it, that these 
grades of retiring pensions, namely, 5001, and 300/. a year, are not 
attainable in a shorter period than forty-two and thirty-two years, 
respectively. 

The preference, you inform me, you are advised to give to Bom- 
bay, is founded on good grounds, as far as I am informed, this 
being the least objectionable Presidency for a medical man, because 
promotion is not quite so tardy there as in the others ; the propor- 
tion of the highest situation there, namely, that of member of the 
Medical Board, being as one to forty-one of the total medical estab- 
lishment ; at Madras, as one to seventy ; and, in Bengal, as one to 
one huudred and seventy-five ; otherwise, as to badness, they are 
all, I believe, pretty much upena level. You may depend upon it, 
that all the advantages the medical service in India now holds out 
to those who shall be unfortunate enough to enter it, after from 
seventeen to thirty years’ actual service in that most destructive 
climate, are described and included in the following Regulation, 
from the above quoted Register : 

‘All other surgeons and assistant surgeons, attached to the 
military,’ (I never heard of any other,) ‘are permitted to retire from 
the service on the pay of their rank, after having served in India 
not less than twenty years, including three years for one furlough ;’ 
that is, surgeons on the pay of captain, 191/. 12s., and assistant 
surgeons on the pay of lieutenant, L1S/. 12s. 6d. per annum. 

It is here proper, I should tell you, that the period of service of 
a medieal man, in India, before his promotion, in routine to a sur- 
geoncy, is about fourteen years,—during which time he has the pay 
of lieutenant ; from his promotion to a surgeoncy, and for about 
sixteen years after it, in all, thirty years’ service, or, until he shall 
have attained, what is now considered, the staff-situation of super- 
intending surgeon, he has the pay of captain. I need not trouble 
you with the amount of this pay, in rupees, or reduce it into 
English money ; let it suffice to assure you, that if ever, as a medical 
man, you make the experiment, you will find it just sufficient to 
meet your current expenses in India, and no more. 

You ask what are the incidental advantages or allowances at- 
tached to the medical branch of the service in India ; and I answer, 
NONE WHATEVER. Certain medical contracts, for medical supplies, 
from which some advantages, in cantonment at least, were derived ; 
and which were always regarded as something given to the surgeon, 
in the way of compensation for the expensiveness of his medical 
education, and the lateness of his arrival in India; these contracts 
have been abolished in Bengal and Bombay, for seyeral years, and 
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by the latest accounts, they have been done away with at Madras 
also, without any consideration, or equivalent, being granted to 
medical men in lieu of them; but, with the privilege, I am informed, 
of purchasing, and keeping up, at their own proper cost, from their 
lieutenant’s, and captain’s pay, alltheir surgical and midwifery instru- 
ments, hitherto supplied to them from the Company's stores, free 
of expense. This expense, as you know, is very considerable in the 
first instance,and must continue so in aclimate like that of India, where 
articles, of this sort, so very soon rust and spoil. So that the pay 
of medical officers is not superior to that of their military brethren, 
with whom they rank: while their retiring pay, beyond that of 
captain, falls very far short of that of officers of the same number 
of years standing in the service. 


One very great hardship, medical men labour under in India, is, 
that belonging, as they do, to the whole army, they are marched 
about from one regiment to another, often at the remotest distances, 
not only without reason or advantage, but generally to the great 
detriment of the service; and apparently for the diversion only 
of the Adjutant-general’s office, and to show its superiority over, 
and contempt for the Medical Board. The utility of medical men, 
while thus journeying, many hundred of miles, and crossing each 
others paths, is wholly sacrificed. They are, however, much 
harrassed in this way ; and this is one great cause of the greater 
mortality among them, than even among their military brethren. 


If you have interest at the India House, get a writership if you 
possibly can. In this case, from the high emoluments of civil 
appointments in India, you would be able to realize a handsome 
independency in twenty-two years, have 500/. on a three years’ 
furlough to England, should you in the course of your service 
require a furlough, and the pension of 10001. a year on retirement, 
after the above period of service, to the amount, of one half of 
which pension you would have contributed yourself, from a small 
monthly per centage, out of your salary while in India; the other 
half being made up by the directors out of the funds of the Com- 
pany. If 1000/. a year, to retire upon, after twenty-two years’ 
service in India, is not more than enough for a civilian of the 
Company’s service, what sum ought to be sufficient for a surgeon 
to retire upon, after an equal length of service? ‘The directors 
say 1911. 12s. 


One reason, if I am rightly informed, for this attention to their 
civil servants, as assigned by the Court, was the loss in India, of 
twenty-five per cent. on exchange with this country, and the 
depreciation of the rupee from 2s. 3d. to 1s. 8d.; this same rupee, 
being, nevertheless, immediately ordered by them, to be issued to 
the military branch of the service at 2s. 6d., one third more than 
its intrinsic value. The loss on exchange might not have been 
considered as applicable to the Military, at least to by far the 
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greater proportion of this branch, as where there is no saving, 
there can be no remittance. The directorial patronage of a 
writership, by the way, is worth about 30001. 


But if this appointment of a writership be unattainable by you, 
by all means lose not a moment in taking orders for a chaplaincy, 
This is an excellent appointment in India. During your cure of 
souls in India,—an infinitely better thing than that of the bodies of 
the Company's lieges, and out of sight, less troublesome, or of 
scarcely any trouble at all,—you would have to change your station 
not above once, or twice, during the period of your service, and that 
to your advantage. In regard to the labour of converting the 
heathen, you would make no more Christians than you happened to 
beget,—have major’s pay, from the moment you entered the ser- 
vice,—a good roof always over your head,—with a due share, of 
course, of surplice, burial, and other fees ; and, to crown the whole, 
365L. a-year, on retirement, after fifteen years’ service in India ; 
being just double the pay allowed to a surgeon who may have 
served twice the time, as by the before quoted Register : 


‘ A chaplain, after eighteen years’ service in India, including three 
years for one furlough, is allowed to retire on the pay of lieutenant- 
colonel, 3651. per annum ; after ten years, if compelled by ill health 
to quit the service, on the half-pay of lieutenant-colonel, 200/. 15s. 
per annum ; after seven years, on the half-pay of major, 1731. 7s. 6d.’ 


I beg of you to contrast this with the provision made for a sur- 
geon, and you will want no other dissuasive against entering this 
service : ‘ A surgeon, after twenty years’ service in India,’ [and he 
is no better provided for after thirty years,] ‘including three years 
for one furlough, is allowed to retire on the pay of captain, 1911. 
12s. a-year; after ten years, if compelled by ill health to quit the 
service, on the half-pay of lieutenant, 73/. a-year; and, after seven 
years, on the half-pay of ensign, 54/. 15s. a-year.’ 

Waste no more of your time, therefore, or of your money, on 
medical studies ; but, sinking your doctor’s degree, throw physic to 
the dogs, and, in preference to an assistant-surgeoncy, if not past 
the proper age, take a cadetship. This is worth about 500/. During 
your service in India as lieutenant and captain, as to pay, you would 
be on a par with assistant-surgeon and surgeon. As major, you 
pass the surgeon; and having served twenty-two years, you may 
retire the day after your promotion, on 292/. a-year ; as lieutenant- 
colonel, in succession, on 365/., (your surgeon contemporaries being 
still surgeons ;) and, finally, as colonel, with off-reckonings, from 
10001. to 12001, a-year. 


The fate of a surgeon in India is, fourteen years’ service, on 
lieutenant’s pay, and sixteen on that of captain's ; thirty-two years’ 
service to enable him to reach superintending surgeon’s pension, 
3001, a year; and forty-two years to bring him to that of the Board, 
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5001, a year; medical officers being compelled to serve two years 
in these situations, whatever their previous length of service may 
have been, to entitle them to retire on the pensions attached to 
these offices ; a hardship, and most illiberal piece of injustice, in- 
flicted on no other commissioned officer in the Honourable East 
India Company’s service. But as these appointments are not at- 
tainable in less than thirty or forty years, to all of shorter service 
they might as well not exist. 


To conclude, as you are fond of your profession, and may wish 
to remain in it, it might be most advisable for you, in these times 
of peace, to remain at home; and now that the Royal College (most 
absurd and illiberal) monopoly is at an end, you might practice, 
with good success, as an independent physician in the metropolis, 
provided you be content with moderate fees. You would be unfor- 
tunate indeed, if you did not more than double, in the first year, the 
Company's ultimate recompence of twenty and thirty years’ service, 
and you would have a still better prospect of success, as a general 
practitioner, a degree being no more an obstacle to practising as 
such, in civil life than it is in the navy and army; but, if, after all, you 
are still unhappily bent on going out to India, in the medical service 
of the Company, and live in the manner and at the expense you can 
hardly avoid there, you may return to England, after from seventeen 
to thirty years service in India, with broken health, both of body 
and mind, to enjoy the Honourable Company's recomreNce for your 
services, of 191/. 12s. a year; a sum, after the habits you will have 
acquired, scarcely proper and sufficient to find you a respectable 
lodging, leaving the trifling et ceteras of meat, clothes, and fire, 
wholly unprovided for. Heartily wishing you a better fate, I 
remain, my dear Sir, your's faithfully, 

A Rerirep Surgeon. 





To Wiiiram MAxrFiecp, Ese., Proprietor or East Inpia 
Srocx, Lonpon. 


S1r,—Having perused, in the ‘ Oriental Herald’ of April last, the 
debates that took place at the East India House, in Leadenhall 
Street, at a Court of Proprietors, on the 16th of March, 1827, re- 
specting the Bombay Marine, I was much gratified to perceive the 
able, disinterested, and honourable manner, in which you brought to 
its notice the sufferings of a corps we had toiled in together for se- 
veral years ; and, although you were far my junior in the service at 
that period, believe me I now rejoice at seeing you elevated to one 
of the highest seats in the Court of Proprietors, supported by four 
stars, and endowed with wisdom, and an anxious desire to see justice 
done to all parties, however remote. 


And as the honourable Chairman seemed disinclined to admit the 
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Sonnet. 153 


correctness of the observations you made on the conduct of the Su- 
perintendant, who has gone to another world, to render an account 
of all his deeds, and whom, it appears, the honourable Chairman had 
been instrumental in getting appointed to preside over the Bombay 
Marine,—it may not be improper here to mention that the officers 
of the corps, and myself in particular, were witnesses to unbecoming 
behaviour, more than you have charged him with in that debate ; 
and I sincerely hope that the wisdom and justice of the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, will never again permit them to yield assent 
to such appointments. 


Dispersed as our corps is at present, allow me, Sir, to tender you 
my individual thanks for your generous and friendly exertions in 
behalf of the Bombay Marine, a service that I trust will never be 
surpassed in meriting honour and applause, whenever and whereso- 
ever it may have the means to obtain it. 

Believe me, Sir, to remain with sincere respect and esteem, your 
obliged and obedient servant, 

A Bompay Marine OrFicer 
of Forty-four years standing. 
East Indies, Oct. 1, 1827. 


P.S. The circumstance you allude to in the debate, (page 153 of 
the ‘ Oriental Herald’ for April, 1827,) respecting the ‘ Hastings’ 
frigate, and Ernaad timber or store-ship was, I believe, the act of 
the Marine Board at Calcutta. 





Sonner.* 
Suggested by the unexpected Death of a beloved Brother. 


Ovr spring of life! How sweet, how passing sweet, 
Together did we spend that season dear, 

My brother! And since, for many a year, 

How seldom hath it been our chance to meet ! 
And now hath Death, insatiable and fleet, 

Thy course arresting in its bright career, 

Placed thee, lamented, on a timeless bier, 

And seal’d our parting in this world complete ! 
Yet shall we meet again, I fondly trust, 

Where pain and grief shall know no second birth, 
To hail that greater spring which waits the just, 
Mid friends beloved on this dim speck of earth, 
And where, near streams that vital freshness give, 
The pure in heart shall see their God and live ! 





* From Dr. Drake’s ‘ Mornings in Spring.’ 











GENERAL SumMARY OF THE Latest INTELLIGENCE CONNECTED 
with tur Eastern Wor.p. 


BENGAL. 

The General News from Bengal during the past month is meagre 
and unimportant. We except that relating to the proceedings at 
Calcutta relative to the Sugar Duties and Colonization, of which we 
have made a separate article in the beginning of the present Num- 
ber. The following are among the miscellaneous extracts which 
the latest papers yield. 

‘ Cholera Morbus, we are concerned to learn, is prevailing to a 
considerable extent in the Native part of Calcutta, and many of the 
cases have terminated fatally. The violence of the disease, we ap- 
prehend, is to be attributed to the unprecedentedly great power of 
the sun this season through the day, and the coldness of the nights, 
arising from the north winds, which now begin to prevail. This 
month, (November,) so far as it has gone, has not been so healthy 
as it usually is, bad cases of fever being by no means unfrequent.’ 


‘ With a view to caution the commercial community against the 
attempts now making to betray into acts which would render them 
liable to the penalties of the stamp regulation, the following facts 
are detailed, upon the authority of a party on whom we can rely. 


* Two days ago a respectable looking Native broker came to the 
office of an agency establishment in this city, and tendered the sum 
of fifty thousand rupees on loan for six months, at the rate of six 
per cent. per annum, which was acceptcd of, and a stamped receipt 
offered for the same—upon which the broker consulted with 
another Native who -accompanied him, and declined paying for the 
stamped paper, stating that he would be quite satisfied with the re- 
ceipt of the parties upon plain paper, which not being acceded 
to, they left the house ; and circumstances having occurred to ex- 
cite suspicion, they were traced directly into the office of the Col- 
lector of Stamps. * ‘The parties returned on the following day, and 
after further negociation, they paid down one hundred rupees to 
bind the bargain, in the usual manner, when a receipt for the 50,000 
rupees was made out upon stamped paper of the prescribed value, 
which being objected to by the brokers, upon the ground, that a re- 
ceipt upon plain paper was all that was required, it was explained to 
them, that the party borrowing the money was willing to pay for 
the stamp, and that the receipt would at all events be as good with 





* Here is one of the blessed fruits of the new system of taxation. 
Such doings were heretofore unheard of among gentlemen in Calcutta. 
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a stamp as without it. They then departed, aceompanied by two 
sircars of the borrowers, and proceeded to complete the transaction, 
at the private dwelling house of the dewan of the Collector of Stamps. 
A common sircar, in the employ of the father of this dewan, had, by 
this time, been announced as the nominal lender of the money, but 
which was now refused, under the pretext, that the brokers had 
only been employed to negociate the loan upon the condition of pro- 
curing a receipt upon unstamped paper. 

‘ Any comment upon the above appears quite unnecessary; but 
the public will do well to be upon their guard. The brokers have 
since declared, that Ramchundar Ghoossal, the dewan of the Super- 
intendant of Stamps, was the sole person who employed them in 
the transaction—that they received the hundred rupees paid as ear- 
nest money from his own hands, and that it was he who instructed 
them to take a receipt in the name of his father’s sircar, above re- 
ferred to.’ _— 

‘The Honourable Company's Steamer, Irrawaddy, reported on 
the 19th instant, (Nov.) brings twelve lacs of rupees, being the whole 
amount collected in Rangoon at the date of her departure, (the 12th 
instant,) of the balance of the crore of rupees. The place was 
perfectly quiet, and the new Woonghee had evinced every desire 
to keep faith with us, if Government should enable him to do so, 
The King has issued orders for the payment of the whole amount, 
aud no doubt is entertained that it will be ultimately paid, although 
not without delay and much difficulty in the collection. From the 
conciliatory character of the present Viceroy, it was considered 
that the present tranquillity was not likely to be interrupted. 

« Mr. Maingy, the Civil Commissioner, had arrived at Moulmein 
from Tavoy. Previous to fixing himself there, he is to visit the ad- 
jacent districts, and great advantages are anticipated from his 
talents and activity. It was supposed that he would make imme- 
diate arrangements for cutting timber in the immense teak forests 
of the country, which promises to be very productive.’ 

‘ Sarkies Manook, the Armenian merchant at Rangoon, who 
rendered himself so conspicuous during the war, has boasted, it is 
said, that it was he who overturned Mr. Crawfurd’s commercial 
treaty. As we do not recollect what that treaty was, we are unable 
to estimate the merits of this vaunted stroke of policy, either as it 
respects the Burmese Government or our own.’ 


General Orders by the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in Council, 


‘ Fort William, 30th October, 1827. 
‘ His Majesty Solyman Jah Nusseer-ood-deen Hyder, Son of his 
late Majesty Abool-Moozuffer Moiz-ood-deen, Shah Zumeen 
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Ghazee-ood-deen Hyder, having ascended the throne of Oude, on 
the 20th instant, the Right Honourable the Governor-General in 
Council has been pleased to direct, that a royal salute and three 
vollies of musketry shall be fired from the ramparts of Fort Wil- 
liam, and at all the principal stations of the army, in honour of that 
event. 
‘ By order of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in 
Council, 
* GeorGr Swinton. 
* Acting Chief Seeretary to Goverument.’ * 


‘A most lamentable accident, we are concerned to say, happened 
on the the 21st of October, within four or five marches of Almorah, 
by which an amiable and beautiful young lady lost her life. 


* Captain Salmon and his family, it appears, had gone to the Hills 
for change of air, on account of health. On the day mentioned, 
Miss Salmon, in company, we believe, with her relative Captain 
Hearsey, was crossing a Sangah, or torrent bridge, when, shocking 
to relate, it broke down, and both were precipitated into the tor- 
rent ; the gentleman was saved, but the strength and rapidity of 
the current, along with the shock of the tremendous fall, over- 
powered the young lady, and she sunk to rise no more.’ 


The following is from the Calcutta Government Gazette. 

‘ The Editors of the Native papers of Calcutta, are entitled to 
much credit for their candour, and for the ingenuous simplicity with 
which they confess how little benefit they derive from their specu- 
lations. One Persian paper has been long abandoned, through want 
of support ; and we apprehend the Hindi paper, the ‘ Udanta Mar- 
tanda,’ does not meet with that encouragement which it deserves. 
The Native community, it is clear, continues insensible to the im- 
portance of periodical illumination, and the European portion of the 
society takes no real interest in its dissemination through the local 
dialects. Paragraphing is cheap patronage, but the Native Press, 
evidently does not thrive upon such insubstantial fare as declama- 
tory anticipations of the marvellous effects it is to produce.’ + 





* The cypher of to-day succeeds the cypher of yesterday! but we 
learn that the rea/ king, the low and worthless minister keeps his place. 
We have not heard whether a fourth crore loan is to be the nuzzer on 
this occasion to the Honourable Company. But by all accounts, some 
such aid was sorely required by the Government in India; yet at such a 
time, the Company is harrrasing the Indian Government to make them 
remittances of one or two millions in specie! Where it is to come 
from, we have not been able to learn. 

+ So long as the Press was free, and the Natives could, without fear, 
make their anonymous complaints, the Native newspapers flourished. 
Since the licensing and domiciliary-visit regulations, they have of course 
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Norices or aN Excursion ALONG tHe ArRACAN Coast. 


‘ On the 26th January, the party anchored off Cheduba, and visited 
the site of the cantonments, which is now overrun with luxuriant 
grass, although the barracks are in good order: the population of 
the island has much increased of late, and is now estimated at be- 
tween eleven and twelve thousand at least, there being two thou- 
sand and three hundred houses, and five individuals to one house, 
being below the usual average. 

‘On the 31st, a visit was paid to the volcanoes, which are about 
fourteen miles from the cantonments: the route lay through a 
highly picturesque country, and several Villages were passed: of 
the last half of the distance, about five miles proceeded through a 
thick jungle, with occasional patches of grass, and watered by hill 
streams, along the borders of which extended plots of tobacco, and 
red pepper cultivated, with some cotton: the tobacco was of luxu- 
riant growth. The plantain was every where in great abundance. 
The approach to the crater, for about two miles, was along a barren 
ridge, between two deep ravines, the interval between which was 
scarcely wide enough for an elephant to pass. As it approaches 
the summit, the path widens, and the ravines become more rugged. 
The two principle voleanoes are on the summit of the mountain, 
and about three quarters of a mile apart. The diameter of the 
crater visited, was about three hundred feet, and the mud thrown 
up, was strongly impregnated with sulphur: specimens of pyrites 
were numerous. ‘There are no elephants in Cheduba, and the ap- 
proach of such an animal to the shrine of the Naga, was supposed 
by the people to be a novelty by no means agreeable to the latter. 
As mentioned in our last, worship is addressed by the Mugs to the 
crater of the volcano, as the shrine of the serpent deity, or rather, 
probably, as one of the ventilators of Patala, the region immediately 
below the earth, which, according to the Hindoos, is the domain of 
the Naga race. 

‘ The party, after resting for the night at a village at the foot of 
the hill, returned to the cantonments by a different route, through a 
cultivated and populous country: around the villages, hemp, to- 
bacco, cotton, and sugar cane, were in cultivation, and the stubble of 
an extensive rice crop was observable. The rice is trodden out here 
by buffaloes, but the husking is performed by the wooden mill, ge- 
nerally used by the Burmans. It is worked by two men, and will 
clean about thirty maunds of paddy in a day. 


‘ Leaving Cheduba on the 2d, the party anchored off the Hayes on 
the evening of the same day, and went on shore to the old station 





withered and died one after another ; and of the few that remain, all, but 
one, have been intimidated, or cajoled, or bought over; they are ac- 
cordingly, tools in the hands of Government secretaries, and of their 
tools, their Native moonshies or chief servants, 
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of Juggao, which is a thriving place; the Commissary of Stores, 
and officer in charge of the boat establishment, occupy Bungalows, 
pleasantly situated on an elevated ridge, about a mile from the 
beach. The cultivation on this side of the island is extensive, and 
cattle and poultry abundant. 

‘ After paying some visits to the Islands between Ramree and the 
main land, and navigating to the head of Combermere bay, the 
party proceeded to Sandoway. ‘The town is much extended. The 
cantonments are situated on the right bank of a river, and the 
ground being well cleared and drained, maintains its character for 
salubrity. The 68th N. L. had only fifteen men in hospital out of 
six hundred. 

‘ From Sandoway, a journey was perfomed by land to Ghoa, the 
chief town of the Tongkhwen division. ‘The distance was about one 
hundred and twelve miles. The route for the greater part of the 
way, lay through thick forests of lofty trees, or along the beach of 
the sea, sometimes up the beds of mountain streams, and occasionally 
over extensive plains covered with long grass. Red and spotted 
deer were numerous, and traces of wild elephants frequent. The 
coast was studded as far as the eye could discern, with rocks and 
islets, which must make it dangerous at all seasons, and quite im- 
practicable in the south-west monsoon. The road was intersected 
by several creeks which were not fordable, and which, in the rains, 
must render the land communication precarious. The division of 
Tongkhwen, extends from near Sandoway to Cape Negrais. Ghor 
was formerly a considerable town, but has been on the decline for 
some years, and now contains but about eighty houses. The peo- 
ple of Bassein, and those from the other side of the Yooma-dong, 
are beginning to resort thither, and there is every probability of its 
recovering its flourishing condition. ‘The whole district is, indeed, 
more thinly peopled than any part of Arracan, but there is no want 
of resources, and with a protecting and mild government, it will, no 
doubt, speedily attract inhabitants. 

‘ After. visiting the southern boundary, the party returned by sea 
to Ramree. The innumerable reefs and islets along the coast, and 
the strong set of the current to the south-east, render this naviga- 
tion intricate and perilous. There is no anchorage in the neigh- 
bourhood of Foul island, in less than fifty fathoms. ‘The town of 
Ramree is becoming rapidly a place of considerable trade and po- 
pulation. It now contains not fewer than eight thousand inha- 
bitants.’ 


Discovery or Coat 1n AUSTRALIA. 


‘ A discovery, which it is expected will turn out to be a valuable 
one, has been recently made by the Reverend Mr. Threlkeld, at 
Lake Macquarrie, in the district of Reid’s Mistake. He was about 
to build a chimney with what he considered to be a very fine black 
stone, which he had found in abundance in the neighbourhood of 
his dwelling, when, upon close inspection, he ascertained it to be 
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what is called in England cannel coal (I think it is so spelt.) The 
overseer of the Newcastle mines has been at Reid’s Mistake to exa- 
mine the coal, and he reports it to be of a very superior quality, far 
beyond the Newcastle coal. The vein lies almost on the surface of 
the earth, and can, therefore, be worked at a trifling expense. First 
comes a layer of inferior coal, three feet thick, which is immediately 
succeeded by another layer of excellent coals, about five feet thick, 
and then comes the cannel coal, three feet thick, which can be taken 
out in solid masses a yard square. ‘These coals have been discovered 
on the banks of Lake Macquarie, from which an easy communica- 
tion can be opened with another lake, only about one hundred yards 
distant, which the stock-keepers say, empties itself into the sea some- 
where about Bungaree’s Noab (a bay a liftle to the southward of 
Broken Bay), but the black natives insist that the lake communi- 
cates with the Broken Bay itself. Should this latter be the fact, 
and it will soon be ascertained, the facility of communication from 
thence to Sydney, by water carriage, will greatly enhance the value 
of the discovery ; but should it turn out otherwise, still it must be 
considered important. The bar of the river at Reid’s Mistake, 
communicating with Lake Macquarie, has only four feet and a 
half of water on it at low water ; but there is good anchorage, out- 
side, for vessels of moderate buthen, equal, at all‘'events, to the 
outer anchorage at Port Macquarie, with any wind except a 
strong north-easter, or when blowing a sourtherly gale, in which 
latter case the port of Newcastle would be open for their recep- 
tion.’ 
Asiatic Socrety or Bencav. 


‘ A Meeting of the Society was held in November last, the Ho- 
nourable W. B. Bayley, Esq. Vice-President, in the Chair. The 
Society on this occasion elected the Honourable Sir C. E. Grey, 
President, and Sir Charles Metcalf, Vice-President. ‘The following 
Gentlemen were also chosen Members: Sir Edward Ryan, Captain 
Sterling, and Dr. Tytler. Monsieur Belanger, Naturalist at the 
French Government at Pondicherry, was elected an Honorary Mem- 
ber. Various works were presented to the Library by the Horti- 
cultural Society, the Society of Arts, and the Philosophical Society 
of Philadelphia ; also a treatise on three ancient Sculptures on Java, 
Anniversaria Reipublice Sacre, by Professor Reinhardt ; the Sol- 
dier’s Manuel, by Lieut.-Col. Harriot, Peck’s Desiderata, Harris's 
Voyages, and other books, by Dr. Tytler, and Reflections sur les 
anciens peuples, Lessii Opera, and Doctrine of Ultimata, by Dr, 
Burlini ; a variety of objects of Natural History, from the East- 
ward, was presented by Dr. Tytler, and a collection of Minerals from 
Bundelcund, by Captain Franklin. 


‘ With reference to the increasing zeal and activity in Geological 
Research of late in India, the Society resolved, that a Geological 
Class, or Committee, should be formed, of such Members of the 
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Society as may be inclined to associate for this purpose, forming such 
regulations as they may find expedient, te be submitted for the con- 
firmation of the Society. 

‘ Connected with this subject, also, an application was submitted 
by Mr. Ross, for the use of the Society's rooms, for a short course 
of Lectures on Mineralogy, which was readily granted. The 
course will consist of six Lectures, to commence on Tuesday, the 
4th of December, and to be repeated weekly, on the same day, until 
completed. 

‘A paper by Dr. Tytler, on the Dugong, or Dayong, with draw- 
ings by Mr. Bennet, was read to the Meeting. The bones of four 
different individuals of this genus were picked up by Dr. Tytler at 
Raffles’ Bay, on the north coast of New Holland: in one instance 
they were sufficiently numerous to form nearly an entire skeleton of 
the animal, which is placed in the Society’s museum. The Dugong, 
from its peculiar upright position in the water, and the general ap- 
pearance of the upper part of the body, is supposed to have given 
rise to the tales of Mermaids seen in the Eastern Seas. Although 
noticed by the Dutch travellers and naturalists, who termed it the 
Sea-cow, it was very imperfectly known, until descriptions and spe- 
cimens were sent to Europe, by the late Sir Stamford Raffles, and 
observations from this source, by Sir Everard Home, were published 
in the Philosophical Transactions. ‘The animal is not uncommon in 
the Eastern Archipelago, but its existence on the coast of New Hol- 
land is made known by Dr. Tytler for the first time. Dr. Tytler 
is disposed to think that same affinity may exist between the Duyong 
and the Dagon of the Philistines, as the latter was probably a com- 
pound of the head of a graminivorous animal, with the tail of 
a fish, and thus resembled the Sea-cow in structure as well as 
name. 

‘ A notice by Captain Herbert, of the site of Coal in the Himalaya, 
with specimens, was also submitted. This mineral is found through- 
out the whole line of Sandstone hills, that lie at the foot of the great 
Himalaya chain, forming the transition to the plains. It occurs in 
flat veins or seams, more or less inclined to the horizon, the greatest 
thickness of which has not been found to exceed nine inches or a 
foot, whilst, in general, they are much smaller, not exceeding, in 
some places, the twentieth of an inch. The composition is, in ge- 
neral, impalpable ; but sometimes assumes the ligneous structure. 
Where the ligneous fibre has disappeared, the fracture is conchoidal, 
and frequently marked with concentric circles, similar to Cannel 
Coal. It burns with flame, giving out a thick smoke and bitumi- 
nous smell, and leaves a reddish brown ash, of equal bulk with the 
original fragment. ‘These properties refer it to the bituminous coal 
of Mohs. 

‘ Besides the locality of the mountain coal pointed out by Lieut. 
T. Cautley, in his communications to the Society, Captain Herbert 
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has discovered the following: 1. The Timla Pass, leading into the 
Dehra-doon, specimens of the coal from which place were sent by 
Captain Herbert, in 1817, to the late Dr. Voysey, and pronounced 
by him to be the brown coal of Werner.—2. The Kheri Pass, where 
it principally exists as lignite of considerable thickness. It is found 
here in two places.—3. Ascent from Bhamouri to the Bhim Tal, in 
the bed of the Raliya. This is considered by Captain Herbert as 
best entitled to attention. The largest vein is about four inches 
thick, and the coal has a high lustre, and occasionally a perfect con- 
chordal fracture, resembling Cannel coal: it burns with a brilliant 
flame, emitting a sulphurous smell, and being occasionally incrusted 
with sulphur: the specific gravity averages about 1.3.—Captain 
Herbert seems to think, that these indications do not authorise any 
expectations that coal mines of any extent will be found in the 
Himalays, although it is not impossible, that they may exist in the 
trough between the secondary sandstone that skims the great chain, 
and the primary sandstone which makes its appearance at Delhi and 
other places. 

‘ A paper, by Dr. Govan, was laid before the Meeting, containing 
a report on the mineral and vegetable products of the country about 
Nahn, with registers of the weather for April and May last. 

‘An abstract of the registers of the barometer andth ermometer, 
kept at Singapore, from 1820 to 1825, by Captain Davis, was also 
submitted. 

‘ Observations on the Geology of part of Bundelcund, Boghelcund, 
Saugor, and Jubulpur, were also communicated by Captain Franklin. 
These observations commence at Mirzapore, and include different 
portions of the ranges of hills belonging to the great central zone of 
[lindoostan. The first range of hills, the tract in which the Falls 
of the Touse occur, and the country to Hathi, beyond Lohargong, 
are of sandstone. At Hathi, it is succeeded by argillaceous or lias 
limestone, which is considered by Captain Franklin as the same with 
lias limestone of England. Beyond this, to Saugor, the overlying 
rocks are of trap, and, at the place below the upper surface of that 
rock, occur wacken and baysalt, and an earthy or impure limestone, 
beneath which is amygdaloid, lying on sandstone. ‘The northern 
barrier of the valley of the Nerbudda consists of the primitive rocks. 
Jubulpur is situated at the foot of a range of granite hills. Captain 
Franklin is of opinion, that granite is the basis of the different ranges 
visited in his-tour—in some places, near the surface, but in others 

separated from secondary formations, by intervening stratifications of 
primary rock. The sandstone formation is, in general, of conside- 
rable thickness, whilst the limestone differs from that found in other 
parts of the world, by being merely superficial, and not exceding an 
average thickness of fifty feet. A collection of specimens accom- 
panied Captain Franklin’s communication, as well as a geological 
map and section, and a series of barometrical elevations. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 17. M 
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Mapras. 


The following communication, from a Correspondent at Madras, 
contains all the news we have received from that quarter during 
the past month. The letter is dated the 28th of September, 
1827 : 


* At this Presidency little is now going on. The first regiment 
of Native Infantry have recently arrived from the Tenassarim 
coast, where their services were no longer required. The officers 
were very happy at returning, as they suffered numerous privations, 
particularly in procuring supplies ; the sepoys look miserable and 
emaciated. 

* The cholera still continnes in the ceded districts, in that part 
of the country where Sir Thomas Munro died in July. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Chambers, of his Majesty's forty-first Regiment, and his 
lady, fell victims to it at the end of last month, under very melan- 
choly circumstances. They were travelling from Bellary to Ban- 
galore, accompanied by their daughter, an amiable young lady, of 
eighteen years of age; and, on reaching their tents, at a village 
named Bagapilly, Miss Chambers was attacked with the cholera 
most violently. However, from the exertions and attention of her 
fond parents, she got over it, but was no sooner a little recovered, 
than her dear relatives were both stretched before her, labouring 
under the dreadful scourge ; they both expired within a few mo- 
ments of each other. The Natives, alarmed, had all run off, and 
left the young lady with the corpses of her parents in the tent ; and 
in that dreadful situation she remained for forty-eight hours, when 
she at last got bearers, and proceeded to Bangalore, a distance of 
seventy miles, where she arrived on the 31st, and the bodies were 
buried the same evening in one grave. ‘The funeral was attended 
Y all the Europeans at the station, and a great concourse of 

atives. 

‘ Our Acting Governor, Mr. Graeme, continues to do all he can 
for his friends, while his day of power lasts. He has lately ap- 
pointed one of his relations, a Lieutenant’ Graeme, of the fifth 
Regiment of Light Cavalry, to be Assistant to the Resident at 
Mysore. ‘The appointment had been given by the late Governor to 
one of his favourites ; but it is said he declined it. The giving 
of such situations to military men is considered a great grievance by 
the Civil servants here. Mr. Graeme has also had some other oppor- 
tunities of serving his friends, in filling up vacancies that have oc- 
curred; amongst others, that of Deputy Adjutant-General of the 
Army, which became vacant in consequence of the retirement of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cadell, who, after a service of twenty-eight 
years, during a great part of which he held Staff situations, has re- 
si the sword, and become a partner in the mercantile house of 
essrs. Arbuthnot and Co. of this place, 
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‘ You frequently advert to the great disadvantage to the military 
service, arising from officers being ignorant of the languages spoken 
by the sepoys, and others under their command. I send you a copy 
of the proceedings of a Court Martial, arising from this; also General 
Walker's remarks on the subject, and another circumstance of a 
Police Court, where this want was sadly exhibited. ‘The former 
case I copied from general orders ; the latter wasjcommunicated to 
me by a gentleman, who had it from one of the parties concerned. 


‘ The subscription, for erecting a statue in honour of the late Sir 
Thomas Munro, has continued increasing. Several Native princes 
have subscribed liberally ; amongst others, the Mysore Rajah 5000 
rupees ; the total sum subscribed is 85,000 rupees. A meeting of 
the subscribers was held, on the 30th of August, at the Presidency, 
when it was resolved unanimously, “ That the Committee of Ma- 
nagement be authorised to appropriate a sum not exceeding 6000 
rupees, for the purpose of obtaining a copy of the best full-length 
portrait now extant of the late Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, 
Baronet, and K.C.B., to be associated with the portraits of other 
distinguished characters connected with this Presidency,” &c., &e. 
And it is proposed, to such of the private friends of the late Sir 
Thomas Munro, as may be desirous of possessing an Engraving of 
his Portrait, as well as one of Lady Munro’s, that they should sub- 
scribe their respective names in a book opened at Messrs. Arbuth- 
not.and Co.'s for that purpose, on or before the first day of January 
next. The amount of the subscription to be fixed as soon as the 
names are known. 


* This latter proposition does not seem to be so much relished. [ 
heard a distinguished officer say, the other evening, when the sub- 
ject was talked of, that he had already subscribed 500 rupees for 
the monument, which he conceived quite enough ; indeed, he added, 
with a shrug of his shoulders, “ I know not why I should subscribe 
at all, if it were not for the appearance, as I had never any reason 
to admire the late Governor.” 


‘ Retrenchment was the order of theday, in every department, during 
the Government of Sir Thomas Munro. I could quote many sin- 
gular instances of his economy; as an example, take the following 
public letter, dictated by him a few weeks after he assumed the Go- 
vernment of Fort St. George, as you will perceive from its date, he 
having arrived here in June, 1820. The matter to which it relates 
was this: A peon belonging to the collectorate of Madras, after 
having been eighteen years in the service, was struck with leprosy, 
and became so loathsome and disgusting in appearance, that he was 
discharged from his situation, and so much was he an object of ab- 
horrence, that none of his relations would allow him to enter their 
dwelling. He thus became an outcast, and, labouring under so 
dreadful a disease, he managed to get a petition forwarded to Gos 
vernment, through the Collector under whom he had seryed, sup- 
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ported with testimonials of his former services and character, and 
praying for some small pension during the remainder of his mise- 
rable existence. His pay, when in employment, had only been seven 
rupees monthly, and he stated, in his petition, that his family had 
abandoned him, that he was driven off the public roads by the po- 
lice peons, while endeavouring to solicit charity, and should fall a 
prey to starvation, if not relieved.—Here is the reply : 


© To the President and Members of the Board of Revenue. 


‘ GENTLEMEN,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Secretary’s letter of the 17th ult., (844,) recommending that a pension be 
granted to a peon in the cutchery of the Collector of Madras, who has 
served for eighteen years, and is disabled for further service by ill health. 
It will be proper that the Collectors employ one of his near relations in his 
stead; but, with regard to the proposal to grant him a pension, the 
Honourable the Governor in Council desires me to communicate the 
following observations to you. 


‘ Public servants ought to be retained in employment, only while they 
are able to discharge their duties, and ought to provide, like others, 
against the infirmities of age and sickness, either - parsimony, or by 
engaging the affections of those with whom they are connected in life. 
Public allowances generally exceed those which the same class of per- 
sons would receive in private service; and, since pensions are not granted 
to private servants, there can be no necessity for making such a provision 
for public servants, when forced to retire from employment.* 

‘The economy of a public establishment ought, as far as possible, to be 
copied from that of private life, where all the circumstances, by which it 
ought to be affected, are well understood and carefully attended to. Occa- 
sionally there may be cases of merit, or of suffering in the public service, 
which are entitled to the liberality of Government, in the same manner 
as the just claims of private servants on the charity of their employers 
are admitted ; but, as a general practice, the Governor in Council considers 
the pensioning of superannuated servants on public establishments, in- 
dependently of other objections, to be attended with an indefinite ex- 
pense, that is wholly unnecessary. I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) D. Hux, Secretary to Government. 

‘ Fort St. George, Sept. 1, 1820. 


‘No comment is necessary on this affecting case; every candid 
and Jiberal mind must condemn it. ‘The poor petitioner had no rela- 
tion to fill the situation from which he had been removed, and God 
knows if he could have saved any thing from his pay. One word 
more of Sir Thomas Munro, and I have done. The world was not 
aware of his ability, nor conscious of his worth. In the manage- 
ment of public affairs, his judgment was equalled by few ; his probity 





* If this rule were strictly applied, then no pensions would be granted ; 
but Governors and great men make this rule for their inferiors only ; in 
their own cases they put it aside, and ask and receive pensions, however 
well paid when employed. 
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and disinterestedness were, I am confident, exceeded by none. His 
letters were written with strong good sense and in nervous lan- 
guage. In private life, I know he had a strong sense of religion, or, 
at least, professed to have ; but he seldom showed any symptoms of 
compassion towards the unfortunate. 
‘I have not sufficient opportunities of ascertaining correctly, how 
far he reformed, altered, or improved, the financial affairs of his 
Honourable employers. The prevailing idea is, that, during his seven 
years’ administration, considerable savings have been effected, and 
many judicious systems established, the benefit of which future 
years will more fully develop. ‘The civil servants, in general, were 
disgusted with his parsimony, and always alleged that he was more 
liberal towards military men ; but, on a candid review of both sides 
of the question, it is difficult to observe any great difference. It has 
always been considered, that the civil servants were overpaid ; con- 
sequently, they have had no recent additions ; officers in the mili- 
tary service are certainly still far worse paid than they. However, 
during Sir Thomas Munro's government, a general system of equa- 
lisation was adopted throughout the whole Indian Army, not as an 
act of his, (although it is known he was consulted on every part of 
the arrangement,) but by the Supreme Government, acting under 
instructions from home. ‘This arrangement caused a greal deal of 
promotion, and tended to conciliate many of the officers. To the 
lower branches of the army; Sir Thomas Munro was singularly kine 
and indulgent, having created several inferior grades before unknown 
here, viz., deputy-commissaries, assistant-commissaries, and deputy- 
assistant-coinmissaries, of ordnance ; overseers, sub-overseers, and 
sub-conductors, &c. ; thus holding out a prospect to deserving men 
of arriving at a respectable rank, although they might have come to 
India as recruits for the Company’s army, as it was to such, and to 
meritorious men from his Majesty's regiments, that these situations 
were opened ; and there are now filling them not a few men who 
have signalised themselves in the field of battle, and others who, 
through a long period of service, have conducted themselves in a 
manner that would do credit to any service. In these inferior 
arrangements, Sir Thomas Munro invariably consulted Colonel 
Conway, C.B., Adjutant-General of the Coast Army, an officer no 
less conspicuous for his gallantry in action, than for the urbanity of 
his manners, and his universal philanthropy, which have rendered him 
so generally esteemed throughout this army, and obtained for him, 
from all ranks, European and Native, the title of the ‘ Soldiers’ 
Friend ; a name he richly merits, as he is very forward in recom- 
mending deserving individuals, particularly when opposed to igno- 
rance, supported by interest and high patronage. 
* General Orders by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 
* Head-quarters, Choultry Plain, August 19, 1827. 
‘ Tue following Extracts from the confirmed Proceedings of a Native 
General Court Martial, held at Wallajahbad, on Friday, the 10th day of 
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August, 1827, by virtue of a warrant of authority from his Excellency 
Lieutenant-General Sir George Townsend Walker, G.C.B. and K.G.T.S., 
Commander-in-chief, are published to the army. 

«‘Jemadar Bava Saib, 9th regt. of Native Infantry, placed in arrest 
on charges preferred by Ensign Jackson, 2th regt. Native Infantry, and 
is charged as follows 

‘Crime |. With appearing, on the night of the 12th of May, 1827, at the 
Barracks where the Collector’s treasure-guard was stationed, at Cudda- 
lore, in a state of drunkenness, and then and there creating a disturbance, 
although repeatedly warned away by the sentry on duty. 

*2. With disobedience and neglect of duty, in not visiting the treasure 
bandies at twelve o’clock at night, when ordered by Ensign Jackson. 

«3. With entering, on the night of the 12th of May, 1827, the hut of 
sepoy Ramassamney, of the 9th regt. of Native Infantry, when he was 
out, and attempting, by bribery, or other means, to seduce Perrmasey, 
a person attached to his family. 

«4. With drunkenness on the nights of the 22d and 24th of May, 1827, 
while on route to Madras, he being at the time attached to a treasure 
escort: 

« Such conduct being unbecoming the character of an officer, prejudi- 
cial to good order and military discipline, and in direct violation of the 
Articles of War. 


(Signed) J. CLEMENS, 
Captain in charge of the 9th regt. Native Infantry. 
By order, (Signed) T.H.S. Conway, 


Adjutant-General of the Army. 

* Wallajahbad, June 10, 1827. 

* The Court, having most maturely weighed and considered the whole 
of the evidence brought forward in support of the prosecution, as well as 
what the prisoner, Jemadar Bava Saib, 9th Regiment N.I., hath urged 
in his defence, is of opinion : 

‘ Finding, on the first charge—Guilty of appearing, on the night of 
the 12th of May, 1827, at the barracks where the Collector’s treasure- 
guard was stationed, at Cuddalore, in a state of drunkenness, but acquits 
the prisoner of the remainder of the charges. 

‘ Finding, on the second charge—Guilty. 

‘ Finding, on the third charge—Not Guilty. 

‘ Finding, on the fourth charge—Guilty, with the exception of the 
precise dates, which have not been sufficiently proved. 


* Sentence—The Court having found the prisoner Guilty, to the extent 
set forth in its findings, which Fee conduct unbecoming the character 
of an officer, prejudicial to good order and military discipline, and in 
direct violation of the articles of war, doth sentence him, the said Jema- 
dar Bava Saib, 9th Regiment N. I., to be dismissed the service. 
(Signed) Aspvut Nuspy, his * mark, 
Subadar Major, \8th Regt. N. 1., and President. 


(Signed) R. Mvurcorr, Captain, 
Dep. Judge-Advocate-Gen. 

(Signed) J. Rosertson, Lieut. 9th Regt., 

Interpreter to the Court. 
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‘The proceedings of the Court Martial on Jemadar Bava Saib are 
approved and confirmed; but, under the recommendation of the Court, 
the Commander-in-Chief is willing to give the Jemadar the advantage of 
the small portion of evidence produced against him, and he is hereby 
restored to his rank, the duties of which, it is hoped, he will more care- 
fully fulfil in future. 

(Signed) G. T. WALKER, 
Lieut.~General and Com.-in-Chief. 





REMARKS BY THE CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


‘ As it appears, in the proceedings of the Court Martial on Jemadar 

Bava Saib, of the 9th Regiment N. I., that a single European commis- 
sioned officer, who could not speak any Native /anguage, together with 
a Jemadar unable to speak English, was sen tin command of a detach- 
ment, the commander of his corps must either have acted with ve 
little judgment, or a very bad practice must prevail in the service, whic 
cannot too soon be puta stop to. It is the interest and the duty of every 
officer in the Company’s service to learn the Native /anguages, as exten- 
sively as his abilities and opportunities will admit; but the Hindoostanee 
is absolutely necessary to enable him to fulfil his common duties, and it 
is expected, that, at the end of one year at farthest after his arrival in 
India, every officer will be completely master of it for all colloquial 
purposes. During that period, he will not be put on any detachment 
duty, unless under the command of another of the same corps; but he is 
expected to attend on all regimental Courts-martial, and on all general 
ones also, at the station of his corps. A strict examination is then to 
take place, and, if found qualified in Hindoostanee, he is hereafter to 
take his turn of all duties in common with other officers. Should he 
not, however, prove qualified, the next officer who is, must take his place 
when called upon for detachment, and, for every day’s duty so taken for 
him, he must take the regimental and other duties, as they successively 
come to the turn of that officer; and, as the Orders of the Court of 
Directors for half-yearly examinations will in future be strictly enforced, 
the Commander-in-Chief is fully determined to attend to no recommen- 
dations for staff appointments that are not supported y Fry word 
in one language, at least ; and should an officer be found deficient here- 
after, on a second examination after his year of probation, his name will 
be put down as incorrigible, for the further decision of the Court of 
Directors. 

‘ There is also another point in these proceedings, which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief finds it necessary to notice: The third charge is assu- 
redly introduced for the protection of the property of an individual in a 
hired prostitute. Now, it is a principle common to all Courts, that a 
complainant must plead with clean hands; and no Court, at least none 
under British influence, can be empowered to protect an immoral action. 
It must, then, be understood, that hereafter no such charge is ever to be 
admitted on any Court martial. 

(Signed) G. T. WALKER, 
Lieut.-General, and Commander-in-Chief. 


‘ A miniature painter, who had obtained the permission of the 
Court of Directors to come to India in the prosecution of his pro- 
fession, arrived, a few years ago, in Bombay, haying letters of re- 
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commendation to many of the first residents there. He was well 
received, and succeeded pretty well on his outset ; but being a diffi- 
dent man, and not of a prepossessing appearance, his business became 
rather dull. He, however, managed to get together a few thousand 
rupees, when he was recommended, by some of his friends, to go into 
the interior, and, benefiting by this advice, he visited the Courts of 
several Native princes, where he was employed in all sorts of 
painting, from rajahs and ranees, to peons and dancing-girls, eles 
phants and elephant-carriages, horses and dogs, &c. By humouring 
his customers, he amassed about 50,000 or 60,000 rupees. He 
arrived, in the course of his tour, at a military station on this estab- 
lishment, remarkable for its salubrity and fine climate. Having 
been unwell for some months, and finding the place agree with him, 
he resolved to reside there for some time, and purchased a good 
bungalow, hoping to meet with employment in his profession. How- 
ever, in this he was disappointed, for he got little or nothing to do, 
and having all his money in his hands, he looked about him to see 
how he could lay it out to some advantage. ‘The country around 
him had recently become famous for producing opium, and great 
profits were derived from dealing in it. To this, therefore, he ap- 
plied himself, and got on very well for some months, until he fell 
into a dispute with the natives of a village in the neighbourhood, 
relative to the quality of a supply of the poppy milk, (from which 
the opium is extracted,) which he had purchased from them. ‘The 
villagers alleged, that he wronged them out of about 700 rupees, 
and complained to the superintendant of the police at the station, of 
the wrong they were suffering. The superintendant happened to 
be a young officer who had, through interest, got appointed to the 
commissariat department, and had, as at different stations, the 
management of the police also. Unfortunately, he knew little of 
the Native language, but allowed all to be conducted by a large 
whiskered Brahmin, who is styled the Cutwall. This man, having 
ingratiated himself into the favour of this inexperienced officer, was 
employed to interpret in every case where Natives were concerned ; 
and it became proverbial at the station, that the good offices of this 
interpreter could carry through any cause, were it ever so bad: so 
that numerous unjust decisions were every day given, through his 
care to interpret matters so as to favour those who had fee’d him 
most handsomely. 


‘ The Painter, hearing of this, thought he would employ the sable 
advocate to conduct his suit before the court of the superintendant 
of police, and accordingly sent for him to his bungalow, explained 
ali to him, and told him he would give him 200 rupees if he could 
get the cause decided in his favour. To this the Cutwall agreed, took 
his notes of instructions, and taught his client his lesson for the next 
day, when he was to appear before the police. Being about to retire, 
the Cutwall hinted that he expected his fee ; but the client was from 
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the north side of the Tweed, and refused to pay the costs till the 
cause was settled. The Cutwall barrister would not agree to this, 
but made his client give him a promissory note, agreeing to pay 
him 200 rupees in thirty days from that date, on receiving which, 
he made his salam and retired. 

‘ The Cutwall, on reaching his house, found the complainers,, 
the village people, waiting for him, in order to enter ivto some ar- 
rangeinent to secure his interest on their behalf. After a very short 
negociation, he agreed, on their paying him down 350 rupees imme- 
diately, that he would have the cause decided in their favour. They 
paid him the money, and requested an acknowledgment from him, 
stating the object for which it was paid; but to this he refused to 
accede: he then gave them instructions how they were to act next 
morning before the superintendant of police. 


‘ Both parties appeared next day, at the appointed hour, before the 
youthful Judge, who, having an appointment to go out at twelve 
o'clock, with half a score of cadets, to hunt pariah dogs, was ina sad 
hurry to get through the day's business ; and, on hearing the com- 
plaint from the villagers, as interpreted through the Cutwall, and 
then the defence of the painter, he decided it against the latter, and 
ordered him to satisfy the villagers instantly, or go into confine- 
ment. ‘The painter tried repeatedly to get a quiet word with his 
Counsel, while before the Court ; but he could not effect it, and ulti- 
mately settled with the other party for 500 rupees. 


‘Soon after this, he commenced making preparations for leaving the 
station ; but, as this took up some time, the peried arrived when his 
note for the 200 rupees, given to the Cutwall, became due. In the 
interim, he had never been able to meet with his faithless solicitor, 
who studiously avoided him ; but, on the day the note fell due, a 
peon called with it for payment, which of course the painter re- 
fused. He was again carried before the superintendant of police, 
and asked why he refused to pay his note? He told the story ho- 
nestly, ackn< owledged he had done wrong in granting it for the pur- 
pose he did; but the Cutwall fairly denied the whole transaction, 
and offered to bring witnesses to prove that he had sold pearls to 
the painter for the amount. He actually did bring forward two per- 
sons who affected to know it; one of them a native, of indifferent 
character, the other a European, who has since been ruined by his 
dealings with the Cutwall, and his own imprudence, or rather ex- 
travagance. On such proof, the superintendant of police ordered 
the painter to pay down the 200 rupees, or go instantly into con- 
finement in the common Bazaar Choultry. He chose the latter, and 
was not allowed to go home to his house, although he stated to the 
superintendant that he had property to the value of 50,000 rupees 
there. After rezsaining in the Choultry three or four days, amongst 
aset of Native criminals, and, finding he could obtain no satisfaction, 
he sent the 200 rupees, got back his note, and was released ; after 
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which he speedily quitted the station. The superintendant 
himself was shortly after removed, but his sable courtier still 
exercises his abilities in the same way, when not checked by the 
vigilance of the officer now in the department. 


‘ There are several other instances of the mal-administration of 
justice by these young military superintendants, which I shall shortly 
bring to your notice, particularly that of inflicting corporal 
punishment, which these officers do individually to a great extent. 


‘In one of the numbers of your “Oriental Herald,” lately received 
here, you speak of the labours of the Commissioners, for inquiring 
into the debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic. Are you aware 
that here we have a Commission of the same name? It is com- 
posed of three Bengal civil servants; the first Commissioner re- 
ceives a monthly salary of 4,000, the second 3,000, and the third 
2,000 sicca rupees ; in all about one thousand pounds. sterling, per 
month ! besides an office establishment of a Registrar, a host of 
half-caste and Native writers, moonshees, translators, examiners, 
and interpreters, &c. Altogether, the office department, including 
the rent paid for a house, as an office, (but the greater part of which 
is occupied by one of the Commissioners, as a dwelling,) amounts 
to about 10,000 rupees more, monthly, being rather more than that 
paid to the Commissioners themselves. There has recently been 
added to it, an officer, a captain of a Native regiment, with the 
title of Mahratta Translator to the Commissioners, a situation un- 
heard of before, but carved out for the favourite of a man in power. 


‘It is really amazing to see how these gentry get on, or, rather, 
how very hard they work for their bread. The commissioners seldom 
meet oftener than once a week, and their sittings then never extend 
beyond an hour, or an hour and a half at the utmost; and as for 
some of the examiners, translators, and others, they are frequently 
known to visit the office but once a month, and then they go on pur- 
pose to receive their pay. 

‘Thesituation of Registrar to the Commission has been vacant for 
a year past, the gentleman who held it having died, and no other be- 
ing yet appointed in his room. The late Registr was a hard-working, 
indefatigable man, who seemed to have no object before him but 
money. Money was his sine qua non, and he adopted every mea- 
sure to realise it, from the buying and selling of mats, chatties, and 
bamboos, to Europe and China investments, Carnatic stock Com- 
pany’s bonds, and English bills, &c. &c. In fact, he tried every 
thing, and, like all other speculators, he at times cleared large sums, 
and at others was less fortunate. But his situation, as Registrar to the 
Commissioners, afforded him many opportunities of dealing in Car- 
naticor Nabobs’ bonds very greatly to his advantage, as he frequently 
realised large sums thereby, robbing, in a manner, the holders of 
that description of property. 
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* I could detail many extraordinary transactions of this man, which 
would astonish those unacquainted with Indian politics; one in- 
stance I will give you for the present, which you will allow is bad 
enough : I regret, however, to say there are several even of a worse 
description. Many years ago, a certain Native had lent to one of 
the Nabobs of the Carnatic, through that prince’s ministers, the 
sum of 27,000 pagodas, for which he received a bond in the usual 
manner. This bond he soon after mortgaged to a family of Arme- 
nians, at that time very wealthy, but since sadly reduced. They 
advanced a sum of money, equal to the value of the bond, and held 
it for some time. Subsequently, the Nabob’s minister paid off 
about 15,000 pagodas, leaving 12,000 pagodas still due. The bond 
was sent to England for adjudication with many others, and long 
and anxiously did the Armenian wait to hear of the decision or 
award respecting it; but many years elapsed, and no tidings of it 
arrived. In the mean time, the Armenian had some pecuniary trans- 
actions with the money-getting Registrar, and became indebted to 
him in the sum of 6,000 pagodas, for which balance he pressed him 
daily, threatened to arrest him, &c., and slyly mentioned his claim 
on the Nabob’s bond, which, with interest, now amounted to about 
30,000 pagodas. The Armenian, terrified with his threats, readily 
offered to deposit the receipt he held for the bond, as security for 
the 6,000 pagodas, until he could either pay the amount, or the 
award of the bond arrived from England. The keen Registrar 
took the security, but at the same time observed it was little better 
than waste paper, as it was very unlikely any thing would ever be 
got from them. However, it appears, he knew his game well, and 
must have written to England, on the subject of this claim, soon 
after he got the receipt for it into his hands; for, in about twelve 
months from the date of his receiving them in deposit as a security 
for the 6,000 pagodas, a plan, originating doubtless with him, was laid 
for getting full possession of them, and most ably and artfully was 
it executed. The Registrar, not, of course, wishing to appear in the 
matter himself, had recourse to a friend, a man well known here for 
his ability in conducting such negociations, having long practised the 
trade. ‘This gentleman waits upon the Armenian, talks friendlyto him, 
and mentions the large sums of money many individuals had lost by 
delpe in Nabobs’ bonds, and adds thg€ he himself had suffered 
seVerely. He then inquires, what hadi become of the claim the 
Armenian had? The poor man tells him all the story of his distress, 
and of his having mor fea the receipt, with the Registrar, as secu- 
rity for 6,000 pagodas. He is then asked if he will sell his claim for 
a moderate sum, ready cash. The Armenian points out that, with 
the interest, the total sum now exceeds 30,000 pagodas. After a 
great deal of duplicity used between the Registrar and the person 
whom he had engaged in the business, (for the unthinking Armenian 
had gone often to the Registrar, to consult him about the sale, by 
‘whom he was always told there was no chance of the amount being 
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paid,) he at last sold it for 12,000 pagodas to the aforesaid gentle« 
man; 6,000 pagodas were paid to the Registrar to give up the 
mortgaged receipt ; ; the other 6,000 he received in money. 


‘Much ingenuity and address had been used to accomplish this 
bargain, which I will not detail to you, but pass on to its conclusion, 
which was this: a few weeks after the Registrar's friend had got pos- 
session of the documents, an advertisement appears in ‘The Govern- 
ment Gazette’ here, from the commissioners, stating that the final 
award of this very claim had just been received from England, from 
which it appeared that the sum of 34,000 pagodas was payable to 
the holder of it. This advertisement bears the signature of the 
Registrar ; and, after considerable difficulty, the Armenian traces out, 
from undoubted authority, that the award had arrived here, and was 
in the hands of the Registrar some time previous to his friend pur- 
chasing the claim to it for 12,000 pagodas. ‘The Armenian then 
goes to the person to whom he had sold it, who affects to be ex- 
tremely concerned about it; but says, it is really one of those un- 
lucky occurrences that will sometimes happen. He deplores it much; 
but what can he do? He was so straitened for cash himself soon 
after he made the purchase, that he actually sold it to a friend for 
the same sum that he had paid, and this person had drawn the 34,000 
pagodas. The fact comes out, that it had gone through two pur- 
chasers’ hands, and then came into those of the Registrar, (for whom, 
in fact, it originally had been bought,) in this circuitous manner. 
Thus had he, by taking the advantage of his situation, and imposing 
on an unsuspecting individual, cleared 22,000 pagodas, or near 
80,000 rupees, (8,0001. sterling.) 

‘The poor Armenian, thus duped out of his money, has been 
recommended te commence an action against the exec ‘utors of the 
Registrar, and the other two persons who lent themselves as parties 
in this nefarious transaction ; the result of which I shall communi- 


cate to you. 

‘ The instance you gave, in the number of your ‘Oriental Herald ’ 
for March, 1827, of the gross imposition carried on by the Commis- 
sariat officers in the purchase of horse grain for the army, is allowed 
to be perfectly correct, and several in that department are not a 
little annoyed at it. However, the Commissariat is, I find, in some 
instances, a money-making concern ; particularly in supplying the 
European soldiery with arrack, the liquor commonly used by these 
men in India. It yields, in many instances, a clear profit of 200 per 
cent. to the Honourable Company ; it can always be purchased by 
individuals, at Madras, at something less than one rupee per gallon ; 
it is issued at the rate of half a pint daily to every European soldier 
in India, for which the soldiers pay at the rate of three rupees per 
gallon, giving their Honourable masters, for whom they remain 
here in a manner banished, a clear profit of two rupees. Asa 
great quantity of this liquor is used by country-born and half-caste 
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people, as well as by Europeans, the profit from it yearly must be 
very great, besides what is made by the Commissariat servants, who 
originally purchase it for the army.’ 

Bomsay. 


Tue latest letters from Bombay state that the British are in ami- 
cable relations with the Native Princes in different parts of India ; 
that is to say, with the assistance of the bayonets employed for this 
specific purpose ; and, as far as externals can indicate, things pro- 
mise a lasting quiet. But, under all this quiet, measures are in 
progress which, it is thought, will originate a flame, the intensity and 
destructiveness of which few will venture to predict, but which all 
will contemplate with alarm. 


It appears that Lord Hastings, in his ‘Exposé of the Financial 
State of India,’ at the period of vacating his government, either 
wilfully deceived the world and the Court of Directors, with respect 
to the surplus revenue of the country, or was deceived himself by 
his inaptitude for accounts. The blind following the blind has pro- 
duced the usual disastrous consequences ; and the mental opacity, 
and weak confidence, of his Lordship’s successor, in relying on re- 
sources which he did not-possess, have involved the Government in 
India in pecuniary difficulties, which will probably end in bank- 
ruptcy, unless the most speedy and energetic measures be adopted 
for reducing the expenditure, to an extent that must necessarily 
affect the efficiency (if not something more) of every branch of the 
civil and military services. The Presidency of Bombay is depend- 
ent on that of Bengal for supplies. The Bengal Government is 
incapable of meeting the wants of the sister Presidency, and has 
directed the expenditure of Bombay to be diminished, instantly, in 
a specific sum, the magnitude of which is so great that, in saving 
it, reduction must be carried to an extent paralysing general effici- 
ency, disregarding the claims of individuals, involving injustice to 
the troops, (in case it be necessary to touch their pay,) and origi- 
nating universal discontent and disgustw What the consequences 
of all this may be, time will show. But the necessity for reduction 
is so conclusive, that it becomes more imperative than any order 
could make it. Every effort, therefore, is necessary to proceed 
with the greatest caution, to effect the object with the least possible 
sacrifice of efliciency and influence; for this purpose, civil and mili- 
tary committees were sitting in Bombay, composed of the most 
talented men in both services. We shall see whether or not they 
sacrifice themselves, as well as their friends. Mr. Elphinstone, itis 
said, on receiving the despatch from Bengal, ordering this retrench- 
ment, paid into the General Treasury the sum of 45,000 rupees, being 
the amount of pay and equipment of an increased number of Govern- 
ment-house peons, which had been kept up for the last two years. ‘The 
reductions are to embrace liberal institutions, all works and depart- 
ments of a scientific as well as of a political nature, and those connected 
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with internal government, finance, police, justice, army, and marine, 
With the same precipitancy, want of judgment, and recklessness 
of consequences, which characterised Lord Amherst’s rushing into 
the Burmese War, has he ordered the present reductions. The sums 
to be reduced are fixed, and it matters not, it would appear, at what 
risk ; but such sums are to be saved, the manner of it is left to the 
Bombay Government. The suddenness of these reductions will 
be found a great evil to the army and publie servants generally: 
and when it is considered that our power in India exists only on 
the confidence and fidelity of the Native Army, any extended mea- 
sures, affecting the interests of such an important body, should be 
carried into effect with great caution. It may be said, indeed, that 
the measure is imperative, as the expenditure exceeds the revenue ; 
but it should be recollected that the increased expenditure origi- 
nated in circumstances which are not likely to recur, that the 
expenditure will be partly reduced by those circumstances ceasing 
to operate, and that, for the rest of the increased expenditure, it 
might be gradually and imperceptibly reduced. At the present 
time, it is believed that the troops are already too weak to secure 
efficiently the perfect internal tranquillity (such as should exist under 
a well-organised Government, for the security of persons and pro- 
perty) of our extended territories in India. 


The English in that country have had some melancholy proofs 
lately, how powerless they are in the hands of the Natives, when 
they choose to act against their officers individually. Two officers 
were, not long since, murdered in Bengal, on the Ganges; one (a 
Mr. Dallas) has been lately murdered at Nagpoor ; and, still more 
recently, two distinguished officers were assassinated in another 
part of India :, the one, Major Wallace, of the Second Madras 
Cavalry, who was shot dead on the parade, by one of his own 
troopers ; and the other, Major Evan Davies, of the Bombay army, 
who commanded a body of Reformed Horse, consisting of several 
regiments in the service of the Nizam. He was desired to extend 
some of our reforms in his troop; a party of his men fell upon 
him on parade, and he died covered with seventeen wounds ! 


The following is a copy of the report of a Court of Inquiry held 
on the subject, the accuracy of which may be relied on ; 


At a Court of Inquiry, of which Colonel Sayer was President, 
assembled at Mominabad,the 25th of May, 1827, to ascertain the 
cause of the mutiny in the $d regiment of Nizam’s Reformed Ca- 
valry, On the 6th of May it appeared that, about the 10th of March, 
the young officers had commenced their endeavours to get the Mo- 
hammedans to shave their beards. Shortly previous to this date, the 
Hayildar Major, on being reproached for shaving the holy hair on 
his chin, replied, that he should soon see every man in the regi- 
ment like himself. On the 10th March, the Havildar Major gave 
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out the orders for the day, that every man in the regiment should 
be shaved. In consequence of which the Mohammedans assembled 
at the Resalder’s house, in great distress, and would not be pacified 
till a Jemadar returned from the Adjutant, to say it was a mistake. 


‘ Next morning Major Davies ordered a parade, and himself exe 
plained to the men that there was no cause for alarm; that some 
worthless person had spread a false report, and there was no desire 
for any of them to be shaved. In the order-book of each troop was 
found entered, on the 10th of March, an order, expressly prohibit- 
ing officers from interfering with the hair, and explaining, that every 
man might shave or not, as he pleased. 


‘Nawab Allum Allec Khan said, that he obtained the order of the 
10th of March, and that it was written the instant he acquainted 
Major Davies that the men were unhappy, under the apprehen- 
sion that they must be shaved. ‘The order and wishes of Major 
Davies were entirely counteracted, in this and in other respects, 
and the feelings of the men were totally disregarded. Personal in- 
dignity was practised in numerous ways, to all ranks, till, on the 
5thof May,two Mohammedans were held by low-caste horse-keepers, 
and forcibly shaved. The regimental officers of the brigade striv- 
ing, by every means, to shave their men, it would be no great won- 
der if a faithless, ignorant, irritated Musulman doubted the sin- 
cerity of his Brigadier to preserve his holy hair, when persecution, 
and even violence, was used, by his own nephew, to deprive him 
of it. 

‘ About two o'clock on the morning of the 6th of May, Havildar 
Khodyar Khan, being on duty, collected ninety men with arms, and 
told them they must go with him to Major Davies, to complain of 
the oppression under which they suffered. Emissaries were sent to 
the first regiment, but no one could be prevailed on to join them. 
A little before day, they moved from near the Durgah to the Bri- 
gade Parade, nearer to the town and the ravines ; and, during the 
movement, their numbers decreased to about thirty-five, most of 
them boys and recruits. At three o'clock the assembly was reported 
to the European officers, and five men of a troop of the 3d regiment 
were ordered to parade to keep them in check. Major Davis, at 
day-break, called up Nawab Allum Allee Khan, a pensioned Ris- 
alder, in a tent in his garden, and told him what had happened. He 
said that the boys had spoiled every thing, but he would try te put 
all to rights, and mounted his horse to go to pacify the discon- 
tented. He then went to Dr. Morgan, and asked him to accom- 
pany him ; yet went off before he was ready, and very soon came 
back, happy in the belief that they had returned to their duty, and 
never suspecting that they had only changed their ground. 


‘ Mr. Tucker, the only officer with the third regiment, rode to the 
lines at day-light, and, at the distance of sixty yards from the irree 
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gular assembly, dismounted, and threw his sword upon the ground. 
He tried to persuade them to return to their lines. In reply, they 
stated their grievances, and requested their discharge. He desired 
them to go to their lines, and the same should not happen to them 
again; but they replied, ‘ We cannot go to our lines ; take our pay, 
and all we have, but give us our discharge and our arms. You 
have, on a former occasion, made us promises, and we can no longer 
place confidence in you.’ ‘The men were cocking their pistols, and 
Lieutenant Tucker sent a Jemadar to Major Davis to say, that some 
of his men had assembled, and would not listen to any one, and he 
desired he would come and speak to them. 
‘Major Davis was with the Nawab in the garden, and instantly 
rode to parade, as required, with Brigade Major Reynolds. He 
ordered Lieutenant ‘Tucker to form a foot parade, which extricated 
him, and removed the supposed cause of their perturbation. He 
then asked the men the reason of their assembly, and they replied, 
* We have been tyrannised over, and forcibly deprived of our beards, 
by Derhs.’ Major Davis inquired, whose beard had been shaved ? 
and Mohammed Azeem Khan came forward. Major Davis said, 
‘ You have certainly been oppressed, but I will do you justice ; 
go on one side.” He then asked, who brought out the standard 
and nagara?) They exclaimed, they had all done it; but this, he 
said, was impossible, and could not be admitted. He ordered the 
standard to be thrown down, which, afier being repeated once or 
twice, was obeyed. Lieutenant Reynolds explained to them that 
they were required to give the name of the person who brought 
out the standard, and to go to their lines, and nothing more should 
be done to them. Major Davis added, ‘ Lam your security in this.’ 
Still hesitating to give up the name of the person who brought out 
the standard, Lieutenant Reynolds was sent for the first regiment, 
and Major Davis still tried to prevail on them to name the person 
who brought out the standard. The trumpet of the first regiment 
sounded the trot, and Major Davis turned his horse towards it, 
when Havildar Kodyar Khan, seeing he could not escape, put his 
pistol to Major Davis's breast, and shot him before he apprehended 
danger. The Havildar calling out, ‘ Fall on,’ was answered by a dis- 
charge of carbines and pistols from the mutineers. The Havildar and 
another attacking him with swords, Major Davis fell from his horse 
to receive numberless sabre wounds. The party of the third regi- 
ment which had been formed to keep the discontented in check, 
about two hundred yards distant, charged and dispersed the mur- 


derers. Six were killed, three died of wounds, one lost his hands, 


eight are missing, some of whom were wounded, and seventeen 
tried by a Court Martial. Lieutenant Sterling is severely wounded. 
Lieut. Tucker had the waistband of his pantaloons blown off, and a 
stroke, aimed at his neck, was guarded off by Lieutenant Harrington, 
whose horse was shot between the ears, as he reared up at adurgah, in 
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which Havildar Khodyar Khan and two of his companions took 
post and died. ‘Two duffodiers were shot through the shoulder, and 
several horses wounded. The dead were treated with every pos- 
sible indignity. 

‘ The mutineers being dispersed, Major Davis, assisted by two of 
them, mounted his horse. Shot through the body, with fifteen sabre 
wounds, his mind was still spared, and he rode quickly to Doctor 
Morgan, halted his horse by word of command, fell, and desired to 
be carried home, that he might see his wife, and settle his affairs. 
He was so well on the 8th, that his friends had hopes of his reco- 
very ; but the internal wound began to bleed afresh, and this day 
was his last.’ — 

Among other pieces of intelligence from Bombay, we hear that 
they had been for many months looking forward to a re-casting 
of the Indian Diocese; but the great delay that had taken place, 
had led many to infer that no alteration would take place. If the 
change should be early resolved on, and carried into effect, it is 
hoped that this division of the ecclesiastical establishment will be 
fortunate enough to be committed to the care of a liberal and be- 
nign, as weil as pious and enlightened man, such as the late Bishop 
Hieber. It is said, that the congregation at Bombay was admo- 
nished, ou the 12th ef August last, in a decided anti-toleration ser- 
mon, from Dr. Hawtayne. The doctrine this dignitary inculcates 
is, that we should evince to the Natives, that we do not constrain 
them ; but that ‘ we pity and despise them.’ Now, putting whatever 
else may have been preached on this occasion out of sight, these 
two words, which we have marked in italics, are of themselves 
enough to show, that this High Priest knows nothing of the true 
character of the Natives, and appreciates them in any other way 

than the right one. Let him only reflect for a moment on the en- 
during spirit which rules their conduct to us (the British) in their 
country. li is only by their patient, temperate, and suffering dis- 
position, that his voice is permitted to be heard among them 
at all. Were ‘heir principles as intolerant as his, the opportunity of 
reiterating such tenets would, perhaps, never be afforded him 
again. ‘The English ought a/Lfo live in India, under the never- 
sleeping idea, that they are sojourners through the forbearance 
of those under their rule. This same Church Dignitary has, it 
seems, also laboured, by representations to the Government, to 
effect a change in some parts of the existing Indian ecclesiastical 
system. His notions were rejected at head quarters, although he 
attempted to smooth the way for their reception by the appli- 
cation of abundant adulation. The sermon alluded to, though 
not the first, it is said, in the same strain or temper, followed the 
failure, and was partly, perhaps, produced by the disappointment. 


The approaching departure of Mr. Elpbinstone for England, had 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 17. N 
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occasioned the usual meetings for complimentary addresses, to 
which the following document, taken from a late Bombay paper, 
allude :— 


To the Sheriff of Bombay. 


‘Sirn,—We, the undersigned, request that you will be pleased to con- 
vene a meeting of the British inhabitants of Bombay, on any day which 
you may consider most convenient, in order to afford them an oppor- 
tunity of considering in what manner they may best express their senti- 
ments of regret on the approaching departure of the Honourable Mount- 
charles Elphinstone from Boabey: 

‘We have the honour to be, Sir, 

‘Your obedient servants, 

Tuomas Bucuanan, Sup. Marine. M. Devirre, Merchant. 
Georce Norton, Adv. Gen. Par. Stewart, Merchant. 
D. Le1Guton, on the Staff: J. WeppERBURN, Account. Gen. 
J. Hawtayne, Archdeacon. C. Norris, Sec. to Govt. 
Witiiam Newnuan, Sec. to Govt. Rospert Watuace, Store Keeper. 
Vans Kennepy, Judge Adv. Gen. Sam. Goovreriow, Lieut.-Col. 
James Forspes, Merchant. Wivu1aM Suorron, Merchant. 
Joun Mitne, Sup. Surgeon. Joun R. Ret, Merchant. 


‘ Bombay, 29th Sept., 1827. 


For some time there were obstacles in the way of this meeting, 
a coldness on the part of the independent inhabitants to ‘come 
forward’ in the regular farce, got up at the departure of every Go- 
vernor or great man in India. It looked ill to see the requisition 
got up by Secretaries to Government and dependants of Mr. E. 
At length a mixture of merchants (four) was obtained, and the thing 
went on as usual; the addressers boasting of not flattering and 
cringing, till the great man for the time being was going away, and 
had no power to benefit any one : as if the fruits of obsequiousness 
were not to be gathered from a successor, who in turn looks for 
his retiring dose from the same ready crew. To Rulers clothed 
with despotic power over men’s fortunes, all addresses of praise are 
misplaced and suspicious. The praises of those who dare not 
object or censure, can only be valuable in the eyes of very little 
minded men. Is Mr. Elphinstone such ? 


Since writing the above, we learn, by an over-land despatch 
from India, dated the 18th of November, that Sir John Malcolm 
had safely reached Bombay on the Ist of that month, and that 
Mr. Elphinstone had resigned the Government to him on the 4th. 
The Ex-Governor left Bombay on the 19th of November, in com- 
pany with Major Wallace, for the Red Sea, and both have reached 
Egypt, on their way to Europe. The former intends making a 
journey though Palestine and Syria to Constantinople, and is not 
expected to reach England till November next ; the latter comes 
on by way of Malta without delay. 





Desarte at THE East Inp1a House. 


Wednesday, March 19, 1828. 
Tus day a General Quarterly Court was held at the India House. 
The minutes of the last Court having been read, 


The Cuarrman laid, before the Court of Proprietors, papers relative 
to the accounts of stock in India for the years 1826 and 1827; papers 
that had lately been presented to Parliament ; and accounts of the super- 
annuations granted since the last General Court. 

GRANT TO CAPTAIN BUCHANAN, 

The Cuarrman then informed the Court, that it was made special, 
‘for the purpose of submitting for confirmation the resolution of the 
General Court of the 19th of December last, approving the resolution 
of the Court of Directors of the 5th of the same month, granting to 
Captain Thomas Buchanan, the present Superintendant of the Bombay 
Marine, a pension of 800/. per annum.’ The Hon. Hugh Lindsay was 
in the Chair. 

The CuHairmMan moved, that the motion be confirmed. 

The Deputy Cuarrman (Mr. Pattison) seconded the motion. 


Mr. Poynver here wished te put a question to the Chairman of so 
simple a nature, that he was sure it would cause no discussion. 

After a great deal of discussion, in which Captain Maxfield and Co- 
lonel Stanhope insisted on the Chairman adhering to the rule he had es- 
tablished, of not allowing questions to be put until the business of the 
day was concluded, it was decided that Mr. Poynder should defer put- 
ting his question, upon which he said he should be prevented, by peculiar 
circumstances, from stopping till the business of the Court was over. 

General THorNTON rose to protest against the motion being carried. 
He was sorry that his amendment had not been carried the last Court. 
He would not press the same amendment again, but as he thought the 
grant excessive, he should propose, that, after the words ‘ eight hundred 
pounds, there should be added, ‘ until a suitable employment could 
ye provided for him.’ 


Mr. Gawaean said he would oppose the motion, unless some such 
amendment as had been proposed was attached to it. If the pension had 
been called for by long and signal services, he should have understood 
the reason for bringing the motion before the Court; but there was no 
incapacity in this case from age, infirmity, or sickness ; and his services, 
however meritorious they might be, were not of that signal nature as to 
call for this grant. The office to which Captain Buchanan was appointed, 
still continued; one person was turned out, and another was put in. 
That such a course might be expedient, he would admit; but did it 
follow that the change was to be followed by such an extraordinary al- 
lowance to the person who was removed? It had not been stated that, if 
any suitable employment should be found for the pensioner, the pension 
should merge in the emoluments of that employment, and he, therefore, 
thought that the Company was running itself into the same situation in 
which he believed it was placed as to the grant which had been made in 
favour of Sir J. Malcolm. If this pension was to be made at all, it 
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ought to be considered as a floating pension, and if such a provision was 
inserted in the motion, he would not oppose it. (Hear, hear !) 

The CuairMaN said, that the pension was to be given to Captain Bu- 
chanan, on the ground that he was superseded from a situation in which 
he had every right to expect that he would long be continued. He had 
no objection to the nature of the amendment, if it could be altered, so 
as to state he was to receive it so long as he was unemployed ; but to say 
that he was to hold the pension till he was otherwise provided for, was 
to pledge the Court of Directors, in a manner, to make some such provi- 
sion. (Hear, hear!) 

Sir F. OMMANEY wished to know what was the age, and the number 
of family of Captain Buchanan, and what was the salary of the office he 
had lately held. 

The Cuarrman said, that the salary was 3,300/. a year. With respect 
to the amendment, he had no objection to the spirit of it, and if it were 
worded ‘while he should be out of office,’ it would be more satisfactory, 
as not binding the Court of Directors to find an office for Captain Bu- 
chanan. (Hear !) 

General THornton said, that he was not quite satisfied with the 
alteration; but, nevertheless, it so far answered his purpose, that he 
had no objection to withdraw his amendment in favour of that of the 
Chairman. 

Mr. GanaGan wished to ask, whether Sir J. Malcolm had given up 
his pension? 

The CuarrMan said that he had not. 

Mr. Gauacan: Then my humble opinion is, that he ought. 

Colonel Stanuope observed, that Sir J. Malcolm had received that 
pension for his past services. 

Mr. Rigsy stated, that, although he had come into Court with the 
impression, that Captain Buchanan was about to receive a large pension 
without adequate services having been performed, yet, from all that he 
had heard, he was satisfied of the justice of the grant. 

Mr. Drxon begged to ask, whether a grant of this nature continued 
after the Company should die. 

_ The Cuarrman hoped the Company would never die, (hear!) but if 
it unfortunately did, Captain Buchanan had only a life interest. 

Mr. Wicrao stated, that, in all Companies incorporated by charter, 
pensions, given as this one was, only continued during the term of the 
charter. 

The motion, with the Chairman’s amendment, was then put and 
carried. 

SUSPENSION OF A JUDGE IN INDIA. 

The CuarrMan stated that the Court was further made special, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the following motion: 

‘1. That the Court of Proprietors has heard with regret, that Mr. Courtenay 
Smith, Chief Judge of the Supreme Native Court in Bengal, has been suspended 
from his office, for having expressed the following opinion,—namely, that ‘as 
suits appealed to the authorities in England are decided by them after many 
years, and as the period of the Honourable Company’s charter will shortly 
expire, and as, after the expiration of the present charter, it is uncertain 
whether it will be renewed, or the government of the country will be assumed 
by his Majesty, in my opinion, the security of the Government is such as cannot 
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be accepted. But as this is an uncommon circumstance, it requires the concur- 
rence of another Judge.” 

‘2. That Mr. Canning, when President of the Board of Control, acted upon 
the same principle as that for which Mr. C. Smith has been condemned,—the 
former having refused to sanction a pension which extended the grant beyond 
the period of the East India Company's Charter, 

‘3. That the conduct of the Government in suspending this most upright 
Judge, for expressing his honest opinion, is calculated to corrupt the fountain of 
justice in British India; and that Mr. C. Smith, in laying down the rule of 
equity, and protecting the weak from the strong, has done his duty, and deserves 
the approbation of this Court.’ 


The Cuarrman begged the gallant mover (Colonel Stanhope) to allow 
him to state that the records of the India House had been examined, and 
that no information had been yet received on the subject. 

The Honourable Colonel LercrsteR STANHOPE said, that, if that were 
the case, he had to complain of the remissness of their Indian Govern- 
ment, for not sending home information on what had been before the 
public for so many months. But if the Directors were not informed on 
this subject, it became necessary for so humble an individual as himself 
to give them information on the business. What he had to complain of 
was, that the Chief Judge of the Native Court of India had been sus- 
pended for the expression/of his opinion, though given in language both 
mild and reasonable, and in a case between the Company and one of its 
subjects; whenever they saw a man oppressed, it was their duty to defend 
that person. The gallant Colonel then proceeded to allude to the case 
in question, on which 

The Cuainman observed, that, whatever might be the private informa- 
tion of the gallant Officer on the subject, it could not be a matter of 
debate in that Court until something official had arrived. (//ear.) 

The Honourable Colonel Stannore thought, that as the measure was 

ublic, and as it had been brought before the House of Commons, by 
Mr. Brougham, and not then denied either by his Majesty’s Ministers, 


or by any.of the Directors, he was quite in order in bringing the question 
forward now. 

The Caarrman observed, that Mr. Brougham’s motion had been 
postponed, on the very account to which he had already alluded. 

The gallant Colonel then consented to postpone his motion till the 
next Court. 


THE CARNATIC DEBT. 


Captain Maxrietp rose to call the attention of the Court to the above 
subject. The gallant Officer, after giving a short history of the origin of 
the Carnatic Debt, and the appointment of the Commissioners, censured 
strongly the delay which had taken place in the adjudication of the 
claims, (the commission having been in existence from 1805 to the pre- 
sent time,) as well as the immoderate expense which had been incurred. 
To show that the commission ought to have ended before this, he read 
the following extract from a report of the Commissioners in 1824: 

‘We had the honour to state, in our last report, that we had decided 
absolutely on all the cases, with the exception of a numerous class of 
small « laims, ——— to be comprehended under the new arrangement 
between the East India Company and the creditors, which the returns 
made by the Commissioners in India enabled us to adjudicate; and we 
also stated, that we waite their returns to our instructions in reference 
to the said arrangements, then in progress, for relieving us from the 
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necessity of investigating the said class of small debts; and we further 
stated, that we had lost no time in transmitting instructions for the in- 
vestigation of the claims of Messrs. Chase and Company, and others, 
whose cases were included in the Relief Act; (59 G. III;) it is again our 
duty to state to the Honourable House, that no return, in respect to 
either of these subjects, has as yet been received by us from India, 


‘We had the honour to report, that we had not failed repeatedly to re- 
quire returns to our several instructions, but that we apprehended that the 
illness of the second Commissioner, and his absence at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the death of the third Commissioner at a later period, and 
the arrangements for the appointment of their successors, (which, 
though we believed them to have been complete, had not been announced 
to us,) had occasioned the delay during the then past year. We have 
now to state to this Honourable House, that, having waited until the arri- 
val of the ships, which sailed from Madras in the beginning of the year 
1824, and having received no despatches from the Commissioners in 
India, we, on the 20th of August, 1824, felt it to be our duty to address the 
Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council, of Bengal, who, by 
the fourth clause of the Deed of Agreement between the East India Com- 
pany and the creditors of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, and of the 
Ameer-el-Omrah, dated the 10th July, 1805, alone possesses control over 
the said Commissioners, as such, eo that he would be pleased to 
call upon the Commissioners to explain the causes which have so long 
prevented a compliance with our numerous instructions; and in the event 
of their explanations not proving satisfactory to his Lordship in Council, 
that he would adopt such measures as might seem to his Lordship fit and 


proper, to ensure due and prompt obedience, on the part of the Com- 
missioners in India, to the directions which om may have already re- 
ceived, or may in future receive, from this Board,’ 

The gallant Proprietor then expressed his disapprobation of extending 
the powers of the Commission to the settlement of the debt of the 
Nabob of Tanjore, and concluded by moving, 

‘That it appears to this Court, by the report of the Commissioners, as laid 

£ 


before Parliament in 1824, that the .. 
Total aggregate sterling amount of the claims was .,.... 30,216,707 11 44 





Aggregate of absolute adjudicature in favour of parties ... 2,445,630 0 84 
Aggregate of provisional adjudication in favour of parties 40,000 17 10 





2,485,630 18 64 
Aggregate of absolute adjudication against parties, in- 
cluding the portions disallowed in claims favourably ad- 

judicated .......- naan 0) aebe bias o04 n6anes 27,163,979 2 44 
Balance of claims remaining for adjudication, when Returns, 
containing the results of the investigation by the Commis- 
sioners in India shall be received, but exclusive of a num- 
ber of small claims, exceeding (8000/.) the subject of the 
proposed arrangement, mentioned in the following para- 

graphs. sceeceecseess edeevceees ewesebone so ceeereee 567,097 10 54 





£30,216,707 11 44 


‘That it also appears evident, that if, instead of a fixed salary paid to the 
Commissioners, the sum of one per cent. commission had been allowed them for 
such trouble in the whole amount of claims admitted or rejected, as they were 
adjudicated, the expense of 302,167/, sterlir'g only would have been incurred as 
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the remuneration to such Commissioners, who would have been thus adequately 
paid for such investigation, and some millions thus saved to the public,’ 

The CuarrMan defended the Commissioners from the charge of re- 
missness or unnecessary delay. It was admitted, that by their labours 
they had saved no less a sum than 27,000,000/. consisting of claims im- 
pore made. He caused an extract, confirmatory of his opinion, to 
ve read from the last report of the Commissioners, dated the 15th of 
February. 

Captain Maxrievp had no hesitation in withdrawing his motion, after 
what he had just heard, which appeared to him satisfactory. He should 
only observe, that his motion was necessary, supposing such a report as 
the Chairman had just read not to have been made, and he had not been 
made acquainted with its existence. He was aware that, from the frau- 
dulent manner in which many of the claims had been manufactured, they 
were not of easy decision; but much misery might have been saved to 
individuals, had many of the smaller and other claims been determined 
upon in a reasonable time. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

CHLCUTTA STAMP ACT. 


Colonel Leicester Stannore then proceeded to bring forward his 
motion for copies of all papers connected with the late imposition of a 
stamp duty in Calcutta. The gallant Officer said, that the Act to which 
the papers he moved for related, would be found of immense importance 
to the East Indian possessions of this country. Perhaps the period was 
arrived, even in India, when the Government could not with impunity 
disregard the established principles of taxation, or view with indifference 
the feelings and interests of the governed. Those whom he had the 
honour of addressing might recollect, that it was a Stamp Act which led 
to the separation of the whole of the American colonies from Great 
Britain. With respect to the Stamp Act, to which his motion referred, it 
was his intention to prove that it was impolitic, unjust, illegal, and that 
it was likely to prove most dangerous. The Act contained every bad 
feature which it was possible for an act of that description to have, and 
he should therefore take a cursory glance at its history, not omitting 
the results to which it was likely to lead. Calcutta had been obtained 
by the British settlers from the sovereigns of Hindoostan; and it might 
not be improper that the Company should have the power of pursuing 
such measures, and of establishing such laws and regulations as they 
thought most conducive to their interests, and to the security and welfare 
of the settlement. But the people of Calcutta had certain vested rights, 
which had been secured to them in the most formal and firm manner 
in which any rights could be secured by the British Government. Their 
rights had been established by a charter of Charles the Second; they 
had been confirmed in the reign of George the Second, and had been 
further defined and secured by the act 53 George III. They had held 
these rights for upwards of one hundred and fifty years, and a power 
similar to that of imposing the Stamp Act had never been exercised by 
-the East India Company, till they thought ges to devise the measure 
of which he complained, and to the removal of which he would conduce 


all in his power. With reference to the Stamp Act, he should say, that 
its imposition arose out of the necessities consequent upon the immense 
extent of the Company’s civil establishments, which exceeded even the 
military establishments of a country held only by force, and governed 
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by the sword. So completely was the science of civil government dis- 
regarded in India—so thoroughly were even the elementary and long- 
established and undisputed principles of political economy set at de- 
fiance, that, in the Bengal provinces, in consequence of the power and of 
the monopolising spirit of the Company—in consequence of the neces- 
sary and unnecessary wars which the Company had waged, their ex- 
actions from the agricultural population were equivalent to one-half of 
the produce of the soil. The recent war against Ava cost the Government 
18,000,000/. sterling; a sum much greater than that which would be, 
or which would be said to be, saved to the country by the labours of that 
Finance Committee which had just been appointed. It was owing to 
the enormous expenses ‘of this war against Ava, and of the lavish and 
improvident spirit of the Company, which left no resources for such 
events, that the Stamp Act was resorted to. What checks upon im- 
provement were such measures as these, when a deficiency of means 
could be supplied by such secret, sudden, and unprincipled measures as 
this Stamp Act! Nothing could possibly be more objectionable than the 
manner in which this Stamp Act had been conceived and projected. 
First, it was secretly discussed in the Council of Calcutta, then it was 
sent home and secretly canvassed by the Court of Directors; then it was 
as secretly sent to the Board of Control, and at last it was as clandes- 
tinely sent back again to Calcutta. Nothing had been known of it by 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, till it was promulgated as a law, to be put 
into immediate operation. In manceuvres of war—in movements in the 
field, the secrecy of measures was essential to their success; but where 
such an act of civil government as the imposition of a tax was not con- 
trary to justice and principle, or was not an outrage upon the feelings 


or prejudices of the population, what could be the necessity for such 
secret proceedings ? 

The Cuairman declared that, in his opinion, the gallant Proprietor 
was out of order in the course in which he was pursuing. 

Colonel Stannore thought he was perfectly in order, and, under that 
impression, would proceed with his argument. With respect to the 
measure in question, the Company had acted upon the —— of tax- 


ation without representation, and they had applied that principle so 
secretly as to avoid al] check or remonstrance. The feelings of the 
population of India had been often expressed upon this subject, in a 
manner which it behoved their rulers to attend to. The native bankers, 
on hearing of this Act, resolved to give up their employments; the 
people of Calcutta determined upon quitting the town, and having re- 
course to that measure of resistance which had, upon a similar occasion, 
succeeded with the people of Benares. He alluded to the fact, of the 
population of Benares, rich and poor, one and all, having quitted the 
town, and having divouacked at some five or six miles off in the country, 
until the house-tax imposed upon them was repealed by their rulers. In 
the instance of the Stamp Act, the Europeans, foreseeing the evils that 
might arise from the natives quitting the town of Calcutta, did their 
utmost to persuade them not to have recourse to such a measure. It 
was held out to them that they might entertain hopes that the tax would 
be repealed. But the inhabitants resolved to have a public meeting upon 
the subject; and what was the measure resorted to by the Governor- 
General in order to suppress this expression of the general feeling? He 
resolved to act upon an old despatch, which, upon some former occasion, 
had been sent out to India, Upon this document he justified his reso- 
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lution of not allowing any meeting to be held by any class of the com- 
munity, unless such meeting should receive the previous sanction of him- 
self and his Council. But the inhabitants resolved to have a meeting 
at the Exchange, and they Fy a notice of their intentions in the 
newspapers of Calcutta. hat did the Governor-General do in this di- 
lemma? Had he any diffidence of the opinions of Government on the 
occasion? Did he succumb to = opinion so unanimonsly ex- 
pressed? No. He prepared the Magistrates to disperse the meeting ; 
and had an intention of suppressing it by force. But better advice was 
given him, and he resolved to let the meeting take place, at which it was 
determined to petition the Legislature upon the subject. The petition 
was signed by all the merchants and agents, and even by several of the 
Company’s civil and military servants. Public opinion must, indeed, be 
strong in India, when the servants of the Company would take the liberal 
side. So strong was that opinion, that one of the most able of the 
Company’s servants, Mr. Crawfurd, was sent home to carry the views of 
the inhabitants into effect. The Stamp Act was intended to take effect 
in May, 1827; though without the usual registration of the Act. 
But some lawyers in the town informed him that the Act could not be 
enforced without registration in the Supreme Court. The registration 
was accordingly made. The Provincial Stamp Act was bi. jv 1824, 
but the Natives refused to buy any stamps, and it was discontinued. He 
should now prove the absolute impolicy of this Stamp Act. The people 
of British India were taxed to the utmost, by the arbitrary power of their 
rulers to impose tixes without restraint or control. So far was taxation 
carried, that the collectors were often obliged to remit a portion of the 
taxes out of what they called mercy, but which was, in fact, neces- 
sity. Sir Henry Colebrooke had stated, that the Company took, 
upon an average, one-half of the produce of the soil. Adam Smith, and 
other great political economists, had agreed, that agriculture could not 
flourish if more than one-third of the produce were taken by the land- 
lord. The native Princes had, in this respect, proved themselves better 
political economists than the British Governor of India, for they had 
always limited themselves to the taking of one-sixth of the produce. 
He would now call the attention of the Court to the Salt Monopoly.— 
(Cries of ‘ Order,’ and © Question.’) 

The Cuarrman said, that the topic, to which the gallant Officer was 
about to advert, had nothing whatever to do with the question for the 
production of papers relative to the Stamp Act. 

Colonel Stannore said, he could prove that the salt monopoly had 
reference to the question. 

Mr. Dixon maintained, that the gallant Officer was out of order. 

Colonel Stanuore said, he would prove his argument in three words : 
—The Company wanted money; they obtained as much as could be 
screwed out of the pockets of the people. Then where, he would ask, 
was the use or the policy of the Stamp Act? 

The CuairMAn again declared the gallant Proprietor to be out of 
order. ; 

Mr. Drxon called on the Chairman to perform his duty. 

The Cuarrman appealed to the Court, and begged they would decide 
between the gallant Proprietor and himself. (Loud eries of hear !) 

Colonel Stannore rose, and proceeded to speak, amidst loud cries of 
* Order,’ and ‘ Chair.’ He said, he intended, if the Court would listen 
to him, to prove that, by the salt, the opium, and the tea monopolies, 
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the Company gained twenty times as much from the people of Great 
Britain as they did from the people of the island of Java. 

A scene of great confusion ensued, and lasted for a considerable 
period. Colonel Stanhope was requested, by many of the members of 
the Court, to desist from his argument ; but he several times renewed his 
attempts to pursue it, and was as often prevented by interruptions from 
the general body of Proprietors. He declared, the treatment which he 
received was most unfair and injurious, and believed that the effort to 
stifle his sentiments arose from a consciousness, that his facts and argu- 
ments were too stubborn to be got rid of by fair and open means. He 
at length asked the Chairman, whether he would grant him the papers 
to which his motion referred? 

The CHArrMAN answered, ‘No;’ and his reason for the refusal was, 
because the subject had been brought under the consideration of Parli- 
ament, by the petition from the inhabitants of Calcutta against the tax, 
and before the King in Council, against the registration of the Regula- 
tion in the Supreme Court. Under these circumstances, it would be un- 
wise and inexpedient to grant the papers. 

Colonel Stanuore, after some further interruptions, said, he would 
proceed to consider the illegality of the Stamp Act, and, as there were 
some Lawyers present, perhaps they would be able to answer him. 

The Cuarrman said he was no more of a Lawyer than the gallant Pro- 
prietor himself; but, if he reflected, he must perceive that he was oecu- 
pying the time of the Court, without doing any thing to forward the 
object which he appeared to have so much at heart. No good, indeed, 
could be effected at this stage of the proceeding, and he thought it would 
be more judicious in the gallant Proprietor to wait for a future opportu- 
nity to deliver his opinions on the subjects. 

Colonel Stannopre said he would follow the Honourable Chairman’s 
advice. He then withdrew his motion, and gave notice of the following 
motion at the next General Court: 

‘That the Court of Proprietors deplore the power lately assumed by the 
Government of British India, of general taxation, and the enactment of a Stamp 
Act in Calcutta, for the following reasons, namely : 

‘ That the enforcement of a Stamp Act led to the separation of America from 
Great Britain. 

* That the inhabitants of Calcutta have, from the time of Charles II, been ex- 
empted from the arbitrary power of taxation, recently claimed by the Government 
of British India. 

‘That a Stamp Tax, not being of the nature of “‘ goods, wares, merchandises, 
commodities, or property,’’ is not warranted by the 53d G. III, and is illegal. 

‘That it is the interest of the East India Company to use the power of tax- 
ation, to preserve their monopoly, and thereby injure a free-trade, and their 
rivals, the merchants of Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Bristol, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Hull, Leeds, &c. 

‘ That the East India Company already take on an average half of the net produce 
of the soil, and covertly obtain, from the people of Calcutta, in taxes, 161,300. 
which is 122 per cent. more than is exacted from the Bengal Provinces ; and 
realise a revenue of twenty-two millions; an income greater than that of Russia, 
the preponderating power of the world. 

‘That the Stamp Tax has been resisted in Calcutta, with a spirit worthy of 
freemen, and in the Provinces thwarted by a passive firmness still more formi- 
dable ; and as this money grievance is of a universal and lasting nature, so will 
be the resistance. 

‘That, under these awful circumstances, this Court doth humbly recommend 
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the Supreme Government of British India, magnanimously to repeal this unjust 
and dangerous Stamp Act.’ 
CAPTAIN PRESCOTT, ON ABUSE OF PATRONAGE. 

The CuarrMan stated to the Court, that a prosecution had been in- 
stituted in the Court of King’s Bench, against certain persons, for the 
sale of the Coinpany’s patronage. The trial came before the Court on 
the 6th of March, and he had now to lay before the Court the short-hand 
writer’s notes of that proceeding. 

Mr. Ganagan asked whether it was intended to print the notes? 

The Cnairman replied in the negative. 

Captain Prescott addressed the Court, in a state of considerable 
agitation, in the following terms: ‘I appear before you, after an ab- 
sence of eight or nine months ; I have been the Company’s servant, man 
and boy, for more than forty years, and I do not think that I appear be- 
fore you with a broken-down character; I entreat the Proprietors to ex- 
amine the papers which have been laid before them; it will be doing me 
the utmost favour, for, without your confidence, I am not the man to 
remain behind the bar.’ (Hear, hear.) 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. GanaGan, before the Court rose, wished to ask a question on a 
subject that had a good deal agitated the public mind. It must be 
known that transactions of a very delicate and extraordinary nature had 
taken place in that house some time since, and he wished to know whe- 
ther it was intended to state what had led to the appointment of Mr. 
Mortimer in the place of Mr. Gilmour; and also whether, with respect 
to the alleged use of money entrusted to the latter, any disclosure would 
be made to the Court, because it might be necessary to bring the matter 
before the Proprietors by a special requisition. 

The Cuarrman.—I think I may say that the Court of Directors have 
found it necessary to appoint a servant to a particular situation in this 
house; and I trust the confidence reposed in them by the Proprietors 
will lead the latter to believe that they have taken great pains in this 
matter, and that they have acted with strict propriety. Having stated 
this to the Court of Proprietors, I think I have stated all they can fairly 
ask or require. 

The Court then adjourned. 





CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA, 


(B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Calcutta. ] 


Bupp4, Assist,-Surg., app. to the Medical Duties of the cruiser Ternate. 

Bertram, W., Maj. Comm. the Chittagong Prov. Batt., on furl. to the Presidency 
—C, Sept. 3. 

Borradaile, G., Ens., 68th N. I., to Lieut., v. Vansandau, prom.—C. Sept. 7. 

Burt, J. S., Ist Lieut. Mil. Board, placed at disp. of Mil. Board.—C. Sept. 7. 

Bartleman, J., Lieut. 44th N. 1., on furl. to Europe.—C. Sept. 7. 

Box, Lieut., lst Eur. Reg., to act as Adj.—C. Sept. 4. 

Brown, L. C., Lieut., on furl. to the Presidency.—C. Sept. 4. 

Claridge, J. S., Capt., 34th Light Inf., on furt. to Eur. for health.—M. Sept. 18. 

Campbell, R., Capt., 21st N. L, app. to charge of the Commiss. Dep. in Cutch, 
during the absence of Capt. Long, on furl.—B. Oct. 5. 

Cocke, J., Capt., 3d N. 1., to act as Inspector of Hill Forts in the Deccan, v. 

Brown, on regimental duty.—B, Oct. 9. 
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Cavage, W., Lieut., 21st N. I., to take charge of the Brig.-Major’s office, v. 
Atchison.—B. Oct. 9. 

Chalmers, J. H., Lieut., 4th N. L, to act as Adj. to the wing proceeding on field 
service while detached from head-quarters.—B. Oct. 5. 

Colegrave, H., Mr., admitted Cad. and prom. to Ens.—B. Sept. 22. 

Campbell, H. J , Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg.—B. Sept. 22. 

Cox, H. G. M., Capt., Com. the Bundlecund Prov. Batt., on furl. to the Presi- 
dency.—C. Sept. 3. 

Douglas, J. F., Lieut., 49th N. I., on furl. to Eur.—C. Sept. 7. 

Elwall, E. H., Mr., admitted Cad. of Inf. and prom. to Ens.—B, Sept. 22. 

Falkoner, Ens., 15th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Wilkie, prom.—B. Oct. 2. 

Faithfull, W. R. L., Brey. Capt. and Lieut., 43d N. I., to be Capt. of a comp., v. 
Maxwell, prom.—C. Sept. 7. 

Farquharson, A., Lieut., 6th Extra N. I., to be Capt. by Brevet.—C. Sept. 7. 

Frith, F. W., Capt., 69th N. [., on furl. for health.—C. Sept. 4. 

Gunter, H. S., Ens., rem. from 2d Eur. Reg. to 20th N. I., to rank below Ens. 
Johnson.—B. Oct. 11. 

Graham, Thos., Lieut. 2d Gren. N. I., on furl. to Eur.—B. Oct. 11. 

Grigor, A., Assist.-Surg., to remain at the Presidency for health.—B. Oct. 9. 

Gordon, J. W., Lieut., 7th N. L, furl. to Calcutta extended.—B. Sept. 11, 

Graham, D. C., Lieut., 19th N. 1, to be Adj. of the Bheel Corps in Kandeish, v 
Berk, dec.—B. Sept. 25. 

Goodwyn, H., 1st Lieut. Eng., placed at disp. of Mil. Board.—C. Sept. 7. 

Garner, J., Major, 31st N. 1, on furl. to Presidency for health.—C. Sept. 4. 

Hathway, L., Surg., on furl. to Eur.—B. Oct. 11. 

Hughes, S., Major, 49th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health—B. Oct. 11. 

Holmes, J., Ens., 12th N. L., to be Lieut., y. Johnson, prom.—B. Sept. 20. 

Johnson, C. H., Lieut., 12th N. I., to be Capt. v. Cazulet, dec.—B. Sept. 22. 

Lloyd, G. B., Ens., 7th N. L., to be Lieut., v. Richardson, dec.—B. Oct. 8. 

Lukin, R. M., Lieut., 16th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Oct. 16. 

Longhnan, R. Mr., to be a Junior Assist. to the Agent of the Goy.-General in 
Saugur and the Nerbudda territories.—C. Aug. 30. 

Mitchell, T., Lieut. 15th N. 1., to be Quarter Master and Interpreter, v. Muran 
on furlough.—B. Oct. 17. 

Morrison, William, Maj. 18th N. I. on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Oct. 5. 

Meade, R. N. Mr., admitted Cad. of Inf., and prom. to Ens.—B. Sept. 22. 

Mant, Lieut., to take charge of the Ex. Eng. Depart. at Surat and Broach.—B. 
Sept. 24. 

M‘Rae, J., Assist. Surg., permitted to resign.—C. Sept. 3. 

Maxwell, H. G., Capt. 43d N. 1, to be Maj. v. Watson, prom.—C., Sept. 3. 

Macpherson, A. F., Ens. 43d N. I., to Lieut., v. Faithfull, prom.—C. Sept. 7. 

Morice, Assist.-Surg. to do duty with Ist Brig. Horse Artil., v. Walker. 

Nisbet, J., Assist.-Surg. app. to the Medical Duties of the Ciy. Station of Nud- 
deah, in absence of Assist.-Surg. Downes on furl.—C. Sept. 7. 

Orton, James, Surgeon, to succeed Surg. Hathway, as Garrison Surg. of Tan- 
nah, B. Oct. 11. 

Roberts, H. G., Captain 19th N. I., perm. to visit the Deccan.—B. Oct 8. 

Sandwith, W., Lieut. Col. Comm. 1st Eur. reg. on furl. to Eur.—B. Oct. 16. 

Salter, Lieut. Col. 22d N.J., commanding the Malwa Field Force, to succeed 
Lieut. Col. Sandwith in the command of the Guicowar subsid. force.— 


B. Oct. 16. 
Scobbe, D. M., Licut., 14th N. I., to act as Brig. Maj. in the Southern Concan.— 


B. Oct. 5. 

Stirling, G., Lieut., (His Majesty’s 2d Foot,) to act as Adj. to the Light Batt. 
formed at Poonah, y. Johnson, prom. to a company.—B. Oct. 5. 

Stark, R., Lieut., Ist Gren. N. I., to be Quar. Mas. and Interp.—B. Oct. 1. 

Sutherland, J., Capt., 2d Light Cay. Ist Assist. to the Resid. at Delhi, app. to 
mg the Nizam’s reformed horse, in succession to the late Major Davis. 
—B. Oct. 9. 

Sympson, G. F. Mr., adm. Cad. of Inf., and prom. to Ens.—B. Sept. 22. 

Stewart, R., Capt. 61st N, I., on furl. to the Cape, St. Helena, and Eur. for health. 


—C, Sept, 3. 








Mas! 
com] 
them 
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Sleaman, Jas., Ens., rem. from 46th N. I. to 5th ext. regt. at Jubbulpore, as 
jun. Ens.—C. Sept. 4. 

Teasdale, H. C., Lieut., 25th N. I., to be Quar. Mas. and Interp.—B. Oct. 9. 
Turner, B. Lieut., ext. Eng., at Surat and Broach, placed at the disposal of the 
Com. in Chief, to proceed with the Field Force from Poonah.—B. Sept. 21. 
Trelawney, J. Capt. Ex. Off. Departm. of Public Works, on furlough.—C, Sept. 7. 

Wilkie, W. Lieut., 15th N.I., to be Capt. v. Esdall, dec.—B. Oct. 2. 

Waite, B. Capt., 24th N.1., and acting 2d Assist. Comm. General, on furlough to 
Europe.—B. Sept. 21. 

Willis, P. W., 2d. Lieut. Eng., placed at the disposal of the Military Board. 
—C. Sept. 7. 

Watson, W. L. Maj., (C. B.) Inf., to be Lieut.-Col. vy. Stuart, dec.—C. Sept. 3. 

WilKie, D. Ens., 4th N.I., to be Lieut. v. Chitty, dec—C. Sept. 7. 

Walker, Assist. Surg., to take the Medical duties at Etawah, v. Brown.—C, 
Sept. 4. 





Fort William, September 28, 1827. 

No. 199 of 1827.—The inconvgniences attending some of the existing Regu- 
lations, regarding the mode of drawing regimental pay and allowances, having 
been brought to the notice of Government, the Right Honourable the Vice-Pre- 
sident in Council, for the purpose of simplifying the system of accounts, is 
pleased to direct, that, from the 31st of December next, pay proper for all classes 
of Europeans shall, in like manner with regimental allowances, be drawn in 
arrears, and, in regard to European Officers, the whole, according to the rates 
laid down in the annexed Table, which, in the total, correspond exactly with 
those now existing, the calculations having, for greater accuracy, been made for 
a period of four years, in order to embrace a leap year. 

To remedy other inconveniences complained of, and to secure uniformity of 
arrangement in muster rolls, pay abstracts, and other documents of a similar 
nature, and thereby to lessen the number of retrenchments to which Officers are 
now exposed, his Lordship in Council is pleased to announce to the Army, that 
a work, containing forms of sundry documents connected with the Pay’ and 
Audit Departinents, tables of pay, calculated for each day, in months of twenty- 
eight, twenty-nine, thirty, and thirty-one days, and some general rules for the 
guidance of Officers, is now under preparation, and that copies of it wil) be dis- 
tributed to every regiment in the service. Blank forms of muster rolls and pay 
abstracts will also be supplied periodically to regiments, from the lithographic 
press, at rates to be hereafter ascertained, and under rules and regulations which 
will be laid down in the work above alluded te. 

In order to prevent a recurrence of such frauds, as have recently been re- 
ported to have been committed on the Presidency Pay Office, by a Pay Serjeant, 
and to enable Pay Masters to check the pay bills of troops, companies, and estab- 
lishments, in a more efficient manner than can now be done by the numerical 
abstracts of the muster rolls, which are at present annexed to pay bills, his Lord- 
ship in Council directs, that, on and after the Ist of January next, copies of 
muster rolls shall be furnished to Pay Masters; but the certificates, numerical 
abstract, and statement of pay in the originals, are to be omitted in the tran- 
scripts, and the following declaration substituted in their stead, viz. : 

I do declare upon honour, that the above is a faithful Copy of the Muster Roll 
of the "Troop, Company, or Establishment, as the case may be, of the 
Regiment, taken at » for the month of , the original of 
which was delivered to the Mustering Ofiicer. 














A. B. 
Exd, C.D. Commanding Troop, or Company, §c. 
Adjt. E. F. 
Commanding Regiments, &c. 
These copies are to be forwarded immediately after muster, direct to the Pay- 
Master, by the Officer commanding the regiment, &c. ; or, in the event of one 
company or more being detached, by the Officer, who, as the senior, countersigns 


them. 
WM. CASEMENT, Lieut.-Col. 
Sec, to Gov. Mil, Dep. 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Place of Depart. Date. 
1827. 


Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. 


0| 202 12 5} 


5\12) 50] 


5) 


t or Assistant-Surgeon - - - - 


aptain of SurEeSU" - 
Lieutenan’ 
Ensign . 


iC 


Date. 

1827. 

Aug. 22 
Aug. 31 
Sept. 15 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 9 
Oct. 12 
Oct. 28 
Oct, 28 
Oct. 28 
Oct. 29 
Oct, 29 


Off the Lizard Broxbornebury 


Cowes... 
Portsmouth 
Downs .. 
Isle of Wight 
Dover Po 
Cowes “ 
Torbay ° 
Downs .. 
Downs .. 
Dover os 
Downs . 
Downs... 
Isle of Wight 
Liverpool .. 
Downs .. 
Cork ° 
Start a“ 
Channel .. 
Dartmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portland 
Weymouth 
Start - 
Weymouth 
Portland .. 
Portsmouth 
Portland .. 
Penzance .. 
Penzance .. 
Channel .. 
Dover 
Falmouth .. 
Dover oe 
Portsmouth 
Dartmouth 
Downs .. 


Orpheus ee 
Charles Kerr .. 
Brazilian > 
Earlof Egremont 
Intrepid 
Mariner . 
Albion * 
Lycurgus 
Resolution . 
Ellen -" 
Sarah Ann... 
Indian és 
LordHungerford 
Echo ee 
Susan - 
Crown “- 
Roxburgh Castle 
Dublin ai 
Van Bond 7 
Bridgewater .. 
Herefordshire .. 
Repulse 

Matilda 
Penelope ee 
Duke of York 
George ee 
Mary 

Isabella 

John Biggar . 
Delphine 
Barossa 
Achilles 
Belzoni 
Andromeda 
Harmonic 


Fewson 
Duff be 
Brodie .. 
Cotesworth 
Johnson .. 
Heeman 
Nosworthy 
Ralph o 
Crawshaw 
Parker .. 
Paterson 
Phillips 
Swan 
Heathorn .. 
Thompson 
Hamilton .. 
Pinder 
Denny... 
Stewart 
Krayor 
Manderson 
Whiteman 
Gribble 
Bully 
Christie 
Locke 
Fulcher .. 
Beachcroft 
Clarkson .. 
Kent 
Brauclois 
Hutchinson 
Henderson 
Talbert 
Muddle 
Versleys 


China ., 
Batavia .. 
Bombay .. 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
Singapore 
Batavia .. 
Singapore 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
Cape... 
South Seas 
South Seas 


Calcutta 
Bengal .. 
Bengal .. 
Bengal .. 
Bombay ., 
Batavia .. 
China .. 
China .. 
China 
Singapore 
Mauritius 
China 
Bengal .. 
Bombay . . 
Mauritius 
Bengal .. 
Batavia .. 
China 
Mauritius 
Bengal .. 
Mauritius 
Batavia .. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
May 


Sept. 
Noy. 
Sept. 


Dec. 
Noy. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Noy. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Oct. 

Noy. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


14 
29 

7 
25 

6 

9 
29 
3 
10 
20 
16 


29 
24 


23 

1 
18 
18 
19 
21 


Mary and Jane 


Matches 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Van D. Land .. 
New 8S. Wales 
New S. Wales 
New S. Wales 


New S. Wales 


China 
Singapore 
Bombay 
Padang 
Calcutta 
Bombay 
Madras 
Singapore 
Singapore 


Ship’s Name. 


Medway oe 
Triton rr 
Governor Ready 
Prince Regent 
Harmony ee 
Woodruff Sims .. 
Matilda ve 
Dorothy oe 
Padang oe 
Clyde e's 
Neptune se 
Warren Hastings 
Noormuhull .. 
Maury and Jane ,. 


Commander. 


Wright 

Crear 

Young 
Richards 
Middleton .. 
West 

Bulley 
Garnock ,. 
Rogers 
Munro oe 
Cumberledge 
Mason ee 
King ee 
Thomson .. 


Singapore 


Nov. 


Port of Depart. 


London 
Leith 
London 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
Liverpool 
Cowes 
Londop 
London 
London 
London 


London 
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Date. 






Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 










Date. 





Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
’ Mar. 













Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 








































Mar. ‘ 


1827. 


1 
4 
5 
10 
10 
15 
18 
18 


1828. 


23 
25 
27 
27 
28 
29 


Lo Ik cell ell eel oll od 
WON COR De ONT oD 


i] 
os 


to 
Ot = 


26 
26 


26 





Port of Arrival. 


Madras 
Calcutta 
Madras 
Batavia 
Calcutta 


s @ Se se 
“So 


China ae 


Calcutta 


Port of Depart. 


Downs ee 
Downs 
Portsmouth .. 
Portsmouth .. 
Plymouth  .. 
Greenock 
Portsmouth 
Downs “e 
Portsmouth .. 
Downs 


Calcutta os 
DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Downs ae 
Downs ie 


Downs 
Portsmouth 
Liverpool 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Downs ae 
Downs = 
Downs 

Downs 

Downs 
Gravesend 
Gravesend oe 
Portsmouth 
Downs os 


Shipping Intelligence. 


Ship’s name. 

Security an 
Thomas Grenville 
Elphinstone ee 
Arethusa oe 
Joseph - 
Astell ain 
John Hayes ee 
Grecian oe 


Ship’s Name. 


George the Fourth 
Hebden oe 
Marquis Camden 


Earl of Balcarras 
Duchess of Athol 
Welcome ‘ 
Providence aS 
William Fairlie .. 
Macqueen ws 
Mary ‘ 
Victory ee 
Thomas Coutts .. 
Clorinda 


Lord Lowther .. 
Sovereign 
Egyptian . 
Bahamian ee 
William Miles .. 
Craigievar 
Angerona .. 
Castle Huntley .. 
Henry oe 
Vesper 

England 

Minstrel ee 
Lady Raffles .. 


GeneraL List or PASSENGERS. 


PASSENGERS HOMEWARDS. 

By the Countess of Harcourt, from the Mauritius :—Dr. Goodsell, R.N. and 
Mr. James. 

By the Charles Kerr, from Bombay :—Col. Wahab, Major Morrison, Capt. 
Waite ; Lieuts. Rowley and Riley ; Wm. Wathen, Esq. (left at the Cape ;) Messrs. 
. Wooler and Denham ; Masters A. Denham, Kayes and Swainstone ; Mesdames 
Brodie, Denham, and Peirson ; Misses Denham, M. Denham, Wahab, Swain- 
stone, and F. Lord; Mrs. Clarke, (left at the Cape;) three Native and two 
European servants, and one invalid. 

By the Roaburgh Castle, from Bengal :—Major T.C. Watson; Capts. Hoctor, 


Commander, 
Ross ee 
Shea ee 
Atkinson .. 
Haly ee 
Christopherson 
Levy oe 
Worthington 
Allen ee 


Commander. 


Barrow re 
Fowler “i 
Larkins 3 


Daniel oe 
Paul ‘ 
Ford <s 
Blair 

Walker 

Guy ae 
Farquharson 
Christie 
Carrew ee 


Steward .,. 
Nesfield 
Lilburn 
Pearce os 
Sampson .. 
Re y 

Ridley 
Dunkin oe 
Rowe “ 


Talbot ee 
Ward es 
Brown 

Tucker es 


Ports of Depart. 


London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
London 









Destination. 


China 
Bengal 
China 
China 
China 
Bengal 
Bengal 
China 
China 
Bombay 
Bengal 
China 
Penang 
China 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bengal 
V. D. Land 
Bengal 
Mad. & Beng. 
Manritius 
Mauritius 
Madras 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bombay 










ey Wilson, Mason, and Douglas ; Lieuts. Primrose, Orr, Bartleman, Blake, Dal- 

am rymple, and Bishop; Wm. P. B. Shedden, Esq.; Masters J. Douglas and F. 

Ju Sievewright ; _Mesdames Shedden, Reynolds, Creighton, Amiel and Bishop ; 
» Misses F. Creighton, Shedden, M. Creighton, and FE. Reynolds. 


By the Hungerford, from China:—Capt. Robt. Delamaine; Lieut. Ashton, 
and three children ; Rev. Chas. Craven, Professor of Bishop’s College, Calcutta ; 
Mr. Mackintosh; Masters Craven and Hewitt; Mrs. Craven. 











